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EDITORIAL NOTE. 

The present volume is the first of three, which will reproduce 
in English the contents of Vol. III. of Harnack's great work in 
the German original, third Edition. The author's prefaces to 
the first and second Editions and to the third Edition are here 
translated. This volume deals with the epoch-making service of 
Augustine as a reformer of Christian piety and as a theological 
teacher, and with the influence he exercised down to the period 
of the Carlovingian Renaissance. The following volume will 
complete the history of the Development of Dogma by telling 
the story of Mediaeval Theology. The concluding volume will 
treat of the Issues of Dogma in the period since the Reforma- 
tion, and will contain a General Index for the whole work. 

A. B. BRUCE. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST AND SECOND 
EDITIONS. 

There does not yet exist a recognised method for presenting 
the History of Dogma of the Medieval and more modern 
period. There is no agreement either as to the extent or treat- 
ment of our material, and the greatest confusion prevails as to the 
goal to be aimed at. The end and aim, the method and course 
adopted in the present Text-Book, were dearly indicated in the 
introduction to the first volume, I have seen no reason to make 
any change in carrying out the work. But however definite may 
be our conception of the task involved in our branch of study, 
the immense theological material presented by the Middle Ages, 
and the uncertainty as to what was Dogma at that time, make 
selection in many places an experiment. I may not hope that 
the experiment has always been successful. 

After a considerable pause, great activity has been shown in 
the study of our subject in the last two years, Benrath, Hauck, 
Bonwetsch, and Seeberg have published new editions of older 
Text-Books ; Loofs has produced an excellent Guide to the 
History of Dogma ; Kaftan has given a sketch of the study in 
his work on the Truth of the Christian Religion ; Moller and 
Koffmane have devoted special attention to the sections dealing 
with it in their volumes on Ancient Church History. The study 
of these books, and many others which I have gratefully made 
use of, has shown me that my labours on this great subject have 
not remained isolated or been fruitless. The knowledge of this 
has outweighed many experiences which I pass over in silence. 

This concluding volume counts, to a greater extent than its 
predecessors, on the indulgence of my learned colleagues ; for 
its author is not a "specialist," either in the history of the 
MediiEval Church or in the period of the Reformation, But the 
advantage possessed by him who comes to the Middle Ages and 



the Reformation with a thorough knowledge of ecclesiastical 
antiquity perhaps outweighs the defects of an account which 
does not everywhere rest on a complete induction. One man 
can really review all the sources for the history of the Ancient 
Church ; but as regards the Middle Ages and the history of the 
Reformation, even one more familiar with them than the author 
of this Text-Book will prove his wisdom simply by the most 
judicious choice of the material which he studies independently. 
The exposition of Augustine, Anselm, Thomas, the Council of 
Trent, Socinianism, and Luther rests throughout on independent 
studies. This is also true of other parts ; but sections will be 
found in which the study is not advanced, but only its present 
position is reproduced. 

I have spent a great deal of time on the preparation of a Table 
of Contents. I trust it will assist the use of the book. But for 
the book itself, I wish that it may contribute to break down the 
power that really dictates in the theological conflicts of the 
present, viz., ignorance. We cannot, indeed, think too humbly 
of the importance of theological science for Christian piety ; but 
we cannot rate it too highly as regards the development of the 
Evangelical Church, our relation to the past, and the preparation 
of that better future in which, as once in the second century, the 
Christian faith will again be the comfort of the weak and the 
strength of the strong. 

Berlin, 24th Dec, 1S89. 



PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 

Since this volume first appeared, there may have been pub- 
lished about fifty monographs and more extensive treatises on 
the Western History of Dogma, most of which have referred to 
it I have tried to make use of them for the new Edition, and 
1 also proposed to make other additions and corrections on the 



original form of the book, without finding myself compelled to 
carry out changes in essential points. I have thankfully studied 
the investigations, published by Dilthey in the Archiv f. Gesch. 
d. Philosophic, Vols. V. to VII., on the reformed system of 
doctrine in its relation to Humanism and the "natural system." 
He has examined the reformed conceptions in connections in 
which they have hitherto been seldom or only superficially con- 
sidered, and he has, therefore, essentially advanced a knowledge 
of them. 

Among the many objections to the plan of this work, and the 
critical standards observed in it, four are especially of importance. 
It has been said that in this account the development of Dogma 
is judged by the gospel, but that we do not learn cleariy what 
the gospel is. It has further been maintained that the History 
of Dogma is depicted as a pathological process. Again, the 
plan of Book HI., headed " The threefold outcome of Dogma," 
has been attacked. And, lastly, it has been declared that, 
although the account marks a scientific advance, it yet bears too 
subjective or churchly a stamp, and does not correspond to the 
strictest claims of historical objectivity. 

As to the first objection, I believe that I have given a fuller 
account of my conception of the gospel than has been yet done 
in any text-book of the History of Dogma. But I gladly give 
here a brief epitome of niy view. .The preaching of Jesus con- 
tains three great main sections. Firstly, the message of the 
approaching Kingdom of God or of the future salvation ; secondly, 
the proclamation of the actual state of things and of thoughts, 
such as are given in Matthew VI. 25.34 ; VII. 7-1 r ; IX. 2; X. 
28-33, etc. (see Vol. I., p. 74 f) ; thirdly, the new righteousness 
(the new law). The middle section connected with Matthew 
XI. 25-30, and therefore also combined with the primitive 
Christian testimony regarding Jesus as Lord and Saviour, I hold, 
from strictly historical and objective grounds, to be the true 
main section, the gospel in the gospel, and to it I subordinate 
the other portions. That Christ himself expressed it under 
cover of Eschatology I know as well (Vol. I., p. 58) as the anti- 
quarians who have so keen an eye for the everlasting yesterday. 

As to the second objection I am at a loss. After the new 



religion had entered the Roman Empire, and had combined with 
it in the form of the universal Catholic Church, the History of 
Dogma shows an advance and a rise in all its main features 
down to the Reformation. I have described it in this sense ■ 
from Origen to Athanasius, Augustine, Bernard, and Francis, to 
mystic Scholasticism and to Luther. It is to me a mystery how 
far the history should nevertheless have been depicted as a 
" process of disease." Of course superstitions accumulated, as in 
every history of religion, but within this incrustation the indi- 
vidual ever became stronger, the sense for the gospel more active, 
and the feeling for what was holy and moral mare refined and 
pure. But as regards the development from the beginnings of 
the evangelic message in the Empire down to the rise of the 
Catholic Church, I have not permitted myself to speculate how 
splendid it would have been if everything had happened differ- 
ently from what it did. On the other hand, I grant that I have 
not been able to join in praising the formation of that tradition 
and theology which has lowered immediate religion to one that 
is mediated, and has burdened faith with complicated theological 
and philosophical formulas. Just as little could it occur to me 
to extol the rise of that ecclesiastical rule that chiefly means 
obedience, when it speaks of faith. But in this there is no 
" patholt^y " ; the formations that arose overcame Gnostic- 
ism. 

My critics have not convinced me that the conception followed 
by me in reference to the final offshoots of the History of Dogma 
is unhistorical. But I readily admit that the History of Dogma 
can also be treated as history of ecclesiastical theology, and that 
in this way the account can bring it down to the present time. 
Little is to be gained by disputing about such questions in an 
either-or fashion. If we regard Protestantism as a new 
principle which has superseded the absolute authority of Dogmas, 
then, in dealing with the History of Dogma, we must disregard 
Protestant forms of doctrine, however closely they may approxi- 
mate to ancient Dogma. But if we look upon it as a particular 
reform of Western Catholicism, we shall have to admit its 
doctrinal formations into that history. Only, even in that case, 
we must not forget that the Evangelical Churches, tried by the 




notion ofa church which prevailed for 1300 years, are no churches. 
From this the rest follows of itself 

Finally, as regards the last objection, I may apply chiefly to 
my account a verdict recently passed by a younger fellow- 
worker: — "The History of Dogma of to-day is, when regarded 
as science, a half thing." Certainly it is in its beginnings, and it 
falls far short of perfection. It must become still more circum- 
spect and reserved ; but I should fear, lest it be so purified in 
the crucible of this youngest adept^who meantime, however, is 
still a member of the numerous company of those who only give 
advice — ^that nothing of consequence would remain, or only that 
hollow gospel, "religion is history," which he professes to have 
derived from the teaching of four great prophets, from whom he 
could have learnt better. We are all alike sensible of the labours 
and controversies which he would evade ; but it is one of the 
surprises that are rare even in theology, that one of our number 
should be trying in all seriousness to divide the child between 
the contending mothers, and that by a method which would 
necessarily once more perpetuate the dispute that preceded the 
division. The ecclesiastics among I'rotestants, although they 
arrogate to themselves the monopoly of " Christian " theology 
on the title-pages of their books, will never give up the claim to 
history and science ; they will, therefore, always feel it their duty to 
come to terms with the " other " theology. Nor will scientific 
theology ever forget that it is the conscience of the Evangelical 
Church, and as such has to impose demands on the Church 
which it serves in freedom. 

Berlin, nth July, 1S97. ADOLF HARNACK. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ECCLESIASTICAL DOGMA. 



SECOND BOOK. 



Expansion and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, 
Grace and means of Grace on the basis of the Church. 
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" Domini mors potentior erat quam vita . . . , 
Lex Christianorum crux est sancta Christi." 

— Pseudo- Cyprian. 

" Die Ehrfurcht vor dem, was unter uns ist, ist ein Letztes 

wozu die Menschheit gelangen konnte und musste. Aber was 

gehorte dazu, die Erde nicht allein unter sich liegen zu lassen 

und sich auf einen hoheren Geburtsort zu berufen, sondern auch 

Niedrigkeit und Armuth, Spott und Verachtung, Schmach und 

Elend, Leiden und Tod als gottlich anzuerkennen, ja selbst 

Siinde und Verbre.chen nicht als Hindernisse, sondern als 

Fordernisse des Heiligen zu verehren ! " 

— Goethe, 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL SITUATION.^ 

The history of piety and of dogmas in the West was so 
thoroughly dominated by Augustine from the beginning of the 
fifth century to the era of the Reformation, that we must take 
this whole time as forming one period. It is indeed possible to 
doubt whether it is not correct to include also the succeeding 
period, since Augustinianism continued to exert its influence in 
the sixteenth century. But we are compelled to prefer the views 
that the Reformation had all the significance of a new move- 
ment, and that the revolt from Augustine was marked even in 
post-tridentine Catholicism, as well as, completely, in Soci- 
nianism.^ In this second Book of the second Section, therefore, 
we regard the history of dogma of the West from Augustine to 
the Reformation as one complete development, and then, in 
accordance with our definition of dogma and its history,^ we add 
the "final stages of dogma" in their triple form — Tridentine 
Catholicism, Socinianism, and Protestantism. 

2. In order rightly to appreciate the part played by Augustine, 
it is necessary first (Chap. II.) to describe the distinctive 
character of Western Christianity and Western theologians 

' Baur, Vorles. ub. die christl. D.-G., and vol., 1866. Bach, Die Dt^mengeschichte 
des MilteUlters, 2 vols., 1873, 1S75. Seeberg, Die DoEmengesch . des Miltelalters 
(Thomisius, Die chrisU. Dogmengesch-, 2 Ed., 2 vol.. Division I.) iSSS. All 
begin in the period after Augustine, as also Schwane, D.-G. tier mittlercn, Zeit 18S2. 
Loofs, Leitfaden der D.-G., 3 Ed., 1893. Seeberg, Lehrbuch d. D.-G., Division I., 
189s- 

*Tlie complete breach with Augustine is indeed marked neither by Luther nor 
Jgnalius Loyola, but iirsi by Leibnili, Thomasius, anu — the Prohahiliats of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth ci 
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anterior to his appearance. It will then appear that while the 
West was prepared to favour Augu.stinianism, those very 
elements that especially characterised Western Christianity — 
the Juristic and moralistic — resisted the Augustinian type of 
thought in matters of faith. This fact at once foreshadows the 
later history of Augustinianism in the Church. 

3. Augustine comes before us, in the first place, as a reformer 
of Christian piety, altering much that belonged to vulgar 
Catholicism, and carrying out monot/ieism strictly and thoroughly. 
He gave the central place to the living relation of the soul to 
God ; he took religion out of the sphere of cosmology and the 
cultus, and demonstrated and cherished it in the domain of the 
deepest life of the soul. On the other hand, we will have to 
show that while establishing the sovereignty of faith over all 
that is natural, he did not surmount the old Catholic foundation 
of the theological mode of thought ; further, that he was not 
completely convinced of the supremacy of the religious over the 
moral, of the personal state of faith over ecclesiasticism ; and 
finally, that in his religious tendencies, as generally, he remained 
burdened by the rubbish of ecclesiastical tradition. (Chap. III.) 

4. Augustine falls next to be considered as a Church teacher. 
The union of three great circles of thought, which he recon- 
structed and connected absolutely, assured him, along with the 
incomparable impression made by his inexhaustible personality, 
of a lasting influence. In the first place, he built up a complete 
circle of conceptions, which is marked by the categories, "God, 
the soul, alienation from God, irresistible grace, hunger for God, 
unrest in the world and rest in God, and felicity," a circle in 
which we can easily demonstrate the co-operation of Neo- 
platonic and monastic Christian elements, but which is really so 
pure and simple that it can be taken as the fundamental form 
of monotheistic piety in general. Secondly, he gave expression 
to a group of ideas in which sin, grace through Christ, grace in 
general, faith, love, and hope form the main points ; a PauHnisra 
modified by popular Catholic elements. Thirdly, he constructed 
another group, in which the Catholic Church is regarded as 
authority, dispenser of grace, and administrator of the sacra- 
ments, and, further, as the means and aim of all God's ordinances. 
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Here he always constructed, along with a wealth of ideas, a pro- 
fusion of schemes— not formulas; he re-fashioned Dogmatics 
proper, and, speaking generally, gave the first impulse to a study 
which, as an introduction to Dogmatics, has obtained such an 
immense importance for theology and science since the Schol- 
astics. 

g. On the other hand, Augustine always felt that he was, as re- 
gards Dogjiia^ an Epigone, and he submitted himself absolutely to 
thetradition of the Church. Hewas wanting in the vigorous energy 
in Church work shown, e.g., by Athanasius, and in the impulse 
to force upon the Cliurch in Jixed formulas the truths that pos- 
sessed his soul. Consequently the result of his life-work on 
behalf of the Church can be described thus, (i) He established 
more securely in the West the ancient ecclesiastical tradition as 
authority and law. (2) He deepened and, comparatively speak- 
ing. Christianised the old religious tendency. (3) In the thought 
and life of the Church he substituted a plan of salvation, along 
with an appropriate doctrine of the sacraments, for the old 
dogma' and the cultus, and instilled into heart and feeling the 
fundamental conception of his Christianity .that divine grace 
was the beginning, middle, and end ; but he himself sought to 
harmonise the conception with popular Catholicism, and he ex- 
pressed this in formulas which, because they were not fixed and 
definite, admitted of stil! further concessions to traditional views. 
In a word, he failed to establish without admixture the new and 
higher religious style in which he constructed theology. There- 
fore the ancient Greek dogma which aimed at deification, as well 
as the old Roman conception of religion as a legal relationship, 
could maintain their ground side by side with it Precisely in 
the best of his gifts to the Church, Augustine gave it impulses and 
problems, but not a solid capital. Along with this he transmitted 
to posterity a profusion of ideas, conceptions, and views which, 

' The ancient dogma has thus fovraed huilding rualerial in the West since Augustine. 
It hu been deprived — at lea^t in the most impoctint respect — of its ancient purpose, 
and serves new ones. The stones hewn foe a temple, and once constructed into a 
temple, now serve for the huilding of a cathedral. Or perhaps the figure is more 
appropriate that the old temple espanoed into a cathedral, and wonderfully trans- 
formed, is yet i]eri:eptible in the cathedral. 
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unsatisfactorily harmonised by himself, produced great friction, 
living movements, and, finally, violent controversies. 

6. As at the beginning of the history of the Latin Church 
Cyprian followed Tertullian, and stamped the character of 
ancient Latin Christianity, so Gregory the Great succeeded 
Augustine, and gave expression to the medieval character of 
Latin Christianity, a form which, under Augustinian formulas, 
often differs in whole and in details from Augustine, Dogma 
remains almost throughout, in the Middle Ages, the complex of 
Trinitarian and Christological doctrines which was handed down 
with the Symbol. But, besides this, an immense series of 
theological conceptions, of church regulations and statutes, 
already possessed a quasi-dogmatic authority. Yet, in acute 
cases, he could alone be expelled as a heretic who could be con- 
victed of disbelieving one of the twelve articles of the Symbol, 
or of sharing in the doctrines of heretics already rejected, i.e., of 
Pelagians, Donatists, etc. Thus it remained up to the time of 
the Reformation, although the doctrines of the Church — the 
Pope, and the sacraments, the ecclesiastical sacrament of pen- 
ance, and the doctrine of tr an substantiation — claimed almost 
dogmatic authority, though only by being artificially connected 
with the Symbol. 

7. The consolidation of the ecclesiastical and dogmatic system^ 
into a legal order, in harmony with the genius of Western 
Christianity, was almost rendered perfect by the political history 
of the Church in the period of the tribal migrations. The 
Germans who entered the circle of the Church, and partly be- 
came fused with the Latins, partly, but under the leadership of 
Rome, remained independent, received Christianity in its 
ecclesiastical form, as something ab.solutely complete. There- 
fore, setting aside the Chauvinistic contention that the Germans 
were predisposed to Christianity,^ no independent theological 
movement took place for centuries on purely German soil. No 
German Christianity existed in the Middle Ages in the sense 
that there was a Jewish, Greek, or Latin form.^ Even if the 

1 Seeberg, (Dogniengesch. des Mi it el alters, p. 3}, has repeated il, 
' Even ihe influence, which some have very recently sought to demonstrate, of 
German character on the formatiDn of a few media; val Iheologumeiia is at least doubt- 
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Germans may have attempted to make themselves more thor- 
oughly familiar with Latin Christianity, as e.g^., the Slavs did 
with the Greek — we may recall the old Saxon harmony of the 
Gospels, etc. — ^ yet there was a complete absence of any inde- 
pendence in consciously appropriating it, up to the settlement 
of the Begging orders in Germany, properly speaking, indeed, up 
to the Reformation, Complaints of Papal oppressions, or of 
external ceremonies, cannot be introduced into this question. 
The compjainers were themselves Roman Christians, and the 
never-failing sectaries paid homage, not to a " German " 
Christianity, but to a form of Church which was also imported. 
If up to the thirteenth century there existed in Germany no in- 
dependent theology or science, still less was there any move- 
ment in the history of dogma.^ But as soon as Germans, in 
Germany and England, took up an independent part in the 
inner movement of the Church, they prepared the way, supported 
indeed by Augustine, for the Reformation. The case was 
different on Roman territory. We need not, of course, look at 
Italy, for the land of the Popes steadily maintained its charac- 
teristic indifference to all theology as theology. Apocalyptic, 
socialistic, and revolutionary movements were not wanting ; 
Hippocrates and Justinian were studied ; but the ideals of 
thinkers seldom interested Italians, and they hardly ever troubled 
themselves about a dogma, if it was nothing more. Spain, also, 
very soon passed out of the intellectual movement, into which, 
besides, it had never thrown any energy. For eight centuries it 
was set the immense practical task of protecting Christendom 
from Islam : in this war it transformed the law of the Catholic 
religion into a military discipline. The Spanish history of dogma 
has been a blank since the days of Bishop Elipandus. 

ful (against Cremec). Die Wurzein des Anselm'schen Satisfiictious-begriffs in the 
Theol. Stud. u. Krilik., iBSo, p. j ff., 1893, P- 3'^ ff-. ^"^ Seeberg, I.e. p. 123. 
Fuller details in I., ch. 7, Sect. 4. 

■It was to thendvanlage.herE and there, of simple piety that it had not co-ope taled 
in the constniction of ihe Church. 

»Nilzsch, DeulscheGe5ch,,II.,p. 15 : " (Up (o Ihe middle of theeleventh century) 
Ihe task of administering properly was more impoclani to the German Church than 
the political and dogmatic debates of the neighbouring French hieiaichy." See also 
Dollinget Akad. Vortrage, vol. H., Lecture I, at beginning. 
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Thus France alone remains. In so far as the Middle Ages, 
, dtnvfi to the tkirleenth century, possessed any dogmatic history, it 
was to a very large extent Franktsh or French} Gaul had been 
the land of culture among Latin countries as early as the fourth 
and fifth centuries. 'Mid the storms of the tribal migrations, 
culture maintained its ground longest in Southern Gaul, and 
after a short epoch of barbarism, during which civilisation 
seemed to have died out everywhere on the Continent, and 
England,- appeared to have obtained the leadership, France 
under the Carlovingians — of course, France allied with Rome 
■through Boniface — came again to the front. There it remained, 
but with its centre of gravity in the North, between the Seine 
and the Rhine. Paris was for centuries only second to Rome, 
as formerly Alexandria and Carthage had been.^ The imperial 
crown passed to the Germans ; the real ruler of the world sat at 
Rome; but the "studium"^ — in every sense of the term — 
belonged to the French. Strictly speaking, even in France, 
there was no history of dogma in the Middle Ages. If the 
Reformation had not taken place, we would have been as little 
.aware of any mediaeval History of dogma in the West as in the 
East ; for the theological and ecclesiastical inovements of the 
Middle Ages, which by no means professed to be new dogmatic 
efforts, only claim to be received into the history of dogma because 
they ended in the dogmas of Trent on the one hand, and in the 
symbols of the Reformed Churches and Socinian Rationalism on 
the other. The whole of the Middle Ages presents itself in the 
sphere of dogmatic history as a transition period, the period 
when the Church was fixing its relationship to Augustine, and 
the numerous impulses originated by him. This period lasted 
so long, (i) because centuries had to elapse before Augustine 
found disciples worthy of him, and men were In a position even 
to understand t\\G chain of ecclesiastical and theological edicts 

1 See the correct opinion of Jordanus of OsnabrQck (about 12S5) That the 
Rnniaos h>d received tlie mtfrdolium, the Germans the imperium, the French the 
^Miiw (Loreni, Geschichlsquelleti, z ed., vol. II., p. 196). 

the importance of North- Eastern France, Sohm in the Zlschr. d, 
B«vigny-Sti flung. German Division I., p 3 ff , and Schtors, Hinkmar, p. 3 f. On 
Rome and Paris st-e Reutcr, Gesch. il. AufUI. I., p. tSl. 
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handed down from antiquity; (2) because the Roman genius of 
the Western Church and the Augustinian spirit were in part ill- 
assorted, and it was therefore a huge task to harmonise them ; 
and (3) because at the time when complete power had been 
gained for the independent study of Church doctrine and 
Augustine, a new authority, in many respects more congenial to 
the spirit of the Church, appeared on the scene, viz., Augustine's 
powerful rival,' Aristotle. The Roman genius, the superstition 
which, descending from the closing period of antiquity, was 
strengthened in barbarous times, Augustine, and Aristotle — 
these are the four powers which contended for their inter- 
pretation of the gospel in the history of dogma in the Middle 
Ages. 

8. The Middle Ages experienced no dogmatic decisions like 
those of Nica^a or Chalcedon, After the condemnation of 
Peltigians and Semipelagians, Monotheiites, and Adoptians, the 
dogmatic circle was closed. The actions in the Carlovingian 
age against images, and against Ratramnus and Gottschalk 
were really of slight importance, and in the fights with later 
heretics, so many of whom disturbed the medieval Church, 
old weapons were used, new ones being in fact unnecessary. 
The task of the historian of dogma is here, therefore, very 
difficult In order to know what he ought to describe, to be as 
just to ancient dogma in its continued influence as to the new 
quasi -dogmatic Christianity in whose midst men lived, he must 
fix his eyes on the beginning, Augustine, and the close, the 
sixteenth century. Nothing belongs to the history of dogma 
which does not serve to explain this final stage, and even then 
only on its dogmatic side, and this again may be portrayed only 
in so far as it prepared the way for the framing of new doctrines, 
or the official revision of the ancient dogmas. 

If my view is right, there are three lines to which we have to 
turn our attention. In the first place we must e.xamine the 
history of piely, in so far as new tendencies were formed in it, 
based on, or existing side by side with Augustinianism ; for the 
piety which was determined by other influences led also to the 

1 The detisivc title of Augustin 
got this name ftoni Julian nf Eclan 
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construction of other dogmatic formulas. But the history of 
piety in the Middle Ages is the history of monachism.' We 
may therefore conjecture that if monachism really passed 
through a history in the Middle Ages, and not merely endless 
repetitions, it cannot be indifferent for the history of dogma. 
As a matter of fact, it wdll be shown that Bernard and Francis 
were also doctrinal Fathers. We may here point at once to 
the fact that Augustine, at least apparently, reveals a hiatus in 
his theology as dominated by piety ; he was able to say little 
concerning the 'cvork of Christ in connection with his system of 
doctrine, and his impassioned love of God was not clearly 
connected in theory with the impression made by Christ's 
death, or with Christ's "work." What a transformation, what 
an access of fervour, Augustinianism had to experience, when 
impassioned love to the Eternal and Holy One found its object 
in the Crucified, when it invested with heavenly glory, and 
referred to the sinful soul, all traits of the beaten, wounded, and 
dying One, when it began to reflect on the infinite "merits" of 
its Saviour, because the most profound of thoughts had dawned 
upon it, that the suffering of the innocent was salvation in 
history! Dogma could not remain unaffected by what it now 
found to contemplate and experience in the "crucified" Saviour 
of Bernard, the "poor" Saviour of Francis.^ We may say 
briefly that, by the agency of the medieval religious virtuosi 
and theologians, the close connection between God, the " work " 
of Christ, and salvation was ultimately restored in the Triden- 
tine and ancient Lutheran dogma. The Greek Church had 
maintained and still maintains it; but Augustine had loosened 
it, because his great task was to show what God is, and what 
salvation the soul requires. 

In the second place, we have to take the doctrine of the 
Sacraments into consideration ; for great as were the impulses 

1 See Rilschl, Gesch. des Pietismus, vol. I., p. 7 ff., and my Vortrag Uber das 
Monchthum, 3 ed. 

» Bernard prepared the way for Itansforming the Neoplatoiiic esercitium of Ihe 
contemplation of the All and the Deity inlo methodical reflection on ihe sufferings of 
Christ. Gilheit says : " Di]ectus meus, inquit sponsa, candidus e[ mbicundus. In 
hoc nobis et candet Veritas et lubet caritaa." 
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given here also by Augustine, yet everything was incomplete 
which he transmitted to the Church. But the Church as an 
institution and training-school required the sacraments above 
all, and in its adherence to Augustine it was precisely his 
sacramental doctrine, and the conception connected therewith 
of gradual justification, of which it laid hold. We shall have to 
show how the Church developed this down to the sixteenth 
century, how it idealised itself in the sacraments, and fashioned 
them into being its peculiar agencies. In the third place, we 
have to pursue a line which is marked for us by the names of 
Augustine and Aristotle — fides and ratio, auctoritas and ratio 
intelligentia and ratio. To investigate this thoroughly would 
be to write the history of mediaeval science in general. Here, 
therefore, we have only to examine it, in so far as there were 
developed in it the same manifold fashioning of theological 
thought, and those fundamental views which passed into the 
formulas, and at the same time into the contents of the doctrinal 
creations, of the sixteenth century, and which ultimately almost 
put an end to dogma in the original sense of the terra. But we 
have also to include under the heading "Augustine and Aristotle" 
the opposition between the doctrine of the enslaved will and 
free grace and that of free will and merit. The latter shattered 
Augustinianism within Catholicism. 

We cannot trace any dogma regarding the Church in the 
Middle Ages until the end of the thirteenth century, but this 
is only because the Church was the foundation and the latent 
co-efficient of all spiritual and theological movement.^ Our 
account has to make this significance of the Church explicit, 
and in doing so to examine the growth of papal power ; for in 
the sixteenth century the claim of the Pope was in dispute. On 
this point the Western Church was split up. But further, 
Augustine had given a central place to the question of the 
personal position of the C/;r2>?;fl«, confusing it, however, by un- 
certain references to the Church and to the medicinal effect of 

' The opposition to a sjcer<iolal Church which existed at all times, and was 
Bltcttdy Birong in ihe thirteenlh century, left no tasting traces down lo the fourteenth. 
In Ihis century rnovements began on the soil of Catholicism wliich led to new foiniB 
of the conception of the Ctiutch and compelled it to lix definitively its own. 
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the means of grace. And the medlzeval movement, in propor- 
tion as the Church and the sacraments came to the front with- 
out any diminution of the longing for an independent faith,' was 
led to the question oi personal assurance. On th's point also— 
justification— the Western Church was rent asunder.^ Thus an 
account of the history of dogma in the Middle Ages will only 
be complete if it can show how the questions as to the power 
of the Church (of the Pope, the importance of the Mass and 
sacraments) and justification came to the front, and how In 
these questions the old dogma, not indeed outwardly, but really, 
perished. In Tridentine Catholicism it now became completely, 
along with its new portions, a body of law; in Protestantism it was 
still retained only in as far as it showed itself, when compared 
with the Divine Word, to express the Gospel, to form a bond 
with the historical past, or to serve as the basis of personal 
assurance of salvation. 

There can be no doubt about the division into periods. After 
an introduction on Western Christianity and Theology before 
Augustine, Augustinianism falls to be described. Then we have 
to discuss the epochs of (i) the Semipelagian controversies and 
Gregory I. ; (2) the Carlovingian Renaissance ; (3) the period of 
Clugny and Bernard (the eleventh and twelfth centuries) ; and 
(4) the period of the mendicant orders, as also of the so-called 
Reformers before the Reformation, i.e., of revived Augustinianism 
(thirteenth and fifteenth centuries). The Middle Ages only 
reached their climax after the beginning of the thirteenth century 
and, having grown spiritually equal to the material received from 
the ancient Church, then developed all individual energies and 
conceptions. But then at once began the crises which led to the 






ice in the developmen'. of the authotity and 
;d hy the growing impression that the Church 
he suspicion that it had become Babylon, and 



' In the Middle Ages ev-e 
power of the Church was ao 
was corrupt. This impressior 
to despair of its improvement. 

« On this most important point the schism went beyond Augustine ; U 
Middle Ages, as regards ihe ground and assurance of faith, Augustine oft 
fesaions and doctrine of ptedeitinauon was played off against Augustine the : 
of the Catholic Church. Luther, however, abandoned both alike, and fo' 
in Augustine and in the Middle Ages at n 
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Renaissance and Humanism, to the Reformation, Socinianism and 
Tridentine Catholicism. It is, therefore, impossible to delimit 
two periods within the thirteenth to the fifteenth century ; for 
Scholasticism and Mysticism, the development of the authorita- 
tive. Nominalist, dogmatics, and the attempts to form new 
doctrines, are all interwoven. Reformation and Counter-re- 
formation have a common root. 



CHAPTER II. 



WESTERN CHRISTIANITY AND WESTERN THEOLOGIANS 
UEFORE AUGUSTINE. 



The distinctive character of Western Christianity has been 
frequently referred to in our earlier volumes. We may now, 
before taking up Augustine and the Church influenced by him, 
appropriately review and describe the Christianity into which he 
entered, and on which he conferred an extraordinarily prolonged 
existence and new vital energies by the peculiar form and train- 
ing to which he subjected it. It was the Roman Church that 
transmitted Christianity to the Middle Ages. But it might 
-almost be named the Augustinian -Gregorian' with as much justice 
as that of the Augsburg Confession is called the Lutheran. 

If, however, we ascend the history of the Latin Church to as 
near its origin as we can, we find ourselves confronted by a man 
in whom the character and the future of this Church were already 
announced, via., Tertullian. Tertullian and Augustine are the 
Fathers of the Latin Church in so eminent a sense that, measured 
by them, the East possessed no Church Fathers at all.* The 
only one to rival them, Origan, exerted his influence in a 
more limited sphere. Eminently ecclesiastical as his activity 
was, his Christianity was not really ecclesiastical, but esoteric. 
His development and the import of his personal life were almost 
without significance for the mass ; he continued to live in his 
books and among theologians. But with Tertullian and Augus- 

> Afler Gregory I. 

" Mbhier says very juslly, from the Catholic standpoint (Patrologie, p. 737) : " We 
are often surprised for a moment, and forget that in Tertullian we have before us a 
writer of the beginning of llie third century, we feel bo mush at home in reading 
the language, often very familiar to u.=, in which he discusses difficult questions con- 
-eemiog dogmatics, morals, or even llie ritual of the Church." 
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tine it was different. It is true that only a fraction of Tertul- 
lian's teaching was retained, that he was tolerated by posterity 
only in Cyprian's reduced version, and that Augustine became 
more and more a source of uneasiness to, and was secretly op- 
posed by, his Church. Yet both passed into the history of the 
Western Catholic Church with their personality, with the charac- 
teristics of their Christian thought and feeling. The frictions and 
unresolved dissonances, in which they wore themselves out, were 
transmitted to the future as well as the concords they sounded, 
and the problems, which they could not master in their own 
inner experience, became the themes of world-historical spiritual 
conflicts.^ We can exhibit the superiority of Western to Eastern 
Christianity at many points ; we can even state a whole series of 
causes for this superiority ; but one of the most outstanding is 
the fact that while the East was influenced by a commonplace 
succession of theologians and monks, the West was moulded by 
Tertullian and Augustine. 

Roman Christianity, still (c. i8o) essentially Greek in form, 
but already with important features of its own,^ had won the 
Great African to its service.^ It had already transmitted to him 
Latin translations of Biblical books ; but on this foundation 
Tertullian laboured, creating both thought and language, because 
he was able thoroughly to assimilate the new faith, and to ex- 
press his whole individuality in it* 

In doing so he adopted all the elements which tradition 
offered him. First, as a Christian Churchman, he took up the 
old enthusiastic and rigorous, as well as the new anti-heretical, 
faith. He sought to represent both, and in his sovereign law to 
verify the strict lex of the ancient disciplina, founded on eschato- 

' Ultimately men were content, indeed, with preserving the incoiisibtencies, treating 
ihem as piublems of tlie schoi>ls, und ceasing to attempt to salve ihem ; for lime 
makes even self-conlradiclions tolerable, and indeed to some extent hallows them. 

a See Ihe i Ep. of Clement, also the Iractate on The Players, and the testimonies 
of Ignatius, Dionysius of Corinth and others as to the old Roman Church. 

> De piaescr. 36 : " Si IlaliiE adjaces habes Romsm, unde nobis auctorilas quoque 
praesto csl." 

* On Church Lalin, see KofTmane's work, which contains much that is valuable, 
Gesch. des Kirchenlateins, 1879-1881. 
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logical hopes, and allied with unrestrained pneumatic dogmatics, 
and aiso the strict lex of the new rule of faith, which seemed 
ancient, because the heretics were undoubtedly iimovators. He 
sought to b;^ a disciple of the prophets and an obedient son of 
his Episcopal teachers. While he spent his strength in the fruit- 
less attempt to unite them,^ he left both forces as an inheritance 
to the Church of the West If the history of that Church down 
to the sixteenth century exhibits a conflict between orthodox 
clerical and enthusiastic, between biblical and pneumatic 
elements, if monachism here was constantly in danger of running 
into apocalyptics and enthusiasm, and of farming an opposition 
to the Episcopal and world-Church, all that is foreshadowed In 
Tertullian. 

A further element, which here comes before us, Is the juristic. 
We know that jurisprudence and legal thought held the chief 
place in mediaeval philosophy, theology, and ethics.^ Post- 
apostolic Greek Christians had, indeed, already put Christianity 
forward as the " law," and the Roman community may have 
cultivated this view with peculiar energy;^ but in and by itself 
this term is capable of so many meanings as to be almost 
neutral. Yet through the agency of Tertullian, by his earlier 
profession a lawyer, all Christian forms received a legal impress. 
He not only transferred the technical terms of the jurists into 
the ecclesiastical language of the West, but he also contemplated, 
from a legal standpoint, all relations of the individual and the 
!Church to the Deity, and vice versd, all duties and rights, the 

' See our esposirions of this in Vol, II., p. 678"., 108 fl"., 128 f., 311 f. 

» See V. Schulle, Gesch. der Quellen und Lit. d. kanonischen Rechls, Vol. I., pp. 
92.103, Vol. II., p. 512 r. Also his Gedanken ilber Aufgabe und Reform d. jurisl. 
Studiums, 1881 : " '['he science of law was in practice the leading factor in Church 
and State from the twelfth cenluiy." That it is so still may, to save many words, 
be confirmed by a testimnny of DiJlUnger's. In a. memorable speech on Phillips he says, 
(Akad. Vortr^e, Vol. II., p. 185 f.} : " Frequent intercourse with the two closely- 
allied converts, larcke and Phillips, showed me how an oltraraonlane and papistical 
conception of the Christian religion was especially su^esteil and favoured by legal 
culture and mode of thought, which was dominated, even in the case of German 
specialists like Phillips, not by ancient Gennati, but Roman legal ideas. " 

' On the designation of Holy Scripture as " lex " in the West, see Zahn, Gesch. 
d. neutestamentlichen Kanous, I. 1, p. 95 f. 
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moral imperative as well as the actions of God and Christ, 
nay, their mutual relationship. He who was so passionate and 
fanciful seemed never to be thoroughly satisfied until he had 
found the scheme of a legal relationship which he couid pro- 
claim as an inviolable authority; he never felt secure until he 
had demonstrated inner compulsions to be external demands, 
exuberant promises to be stipulated rewards. But with this the 
scheme of personal rights was applied almost universally. God 
appears as the mighty partner who watches jealously over his 
rights. Through Tertullian this tendency passed into the 
Western Church, which, being Roman, was disposed to favour 
it ; there it operated in the most prejudicial way. If we grant 
that by it much that was valuable was preserved, and juristic 
thought did contribute to the understanding of some, not 
indeed the most precious, I'auline conceptions, yet, on the 
whole, religious reflection was led into a false channel, the ideas 
of satisfaction and merit becoming of the highest importance, 
and the separation of Western from primitive and Eastern 
Christianity was promoted.^ 

Another element is closely connected with the legal, vis., the 
syllogistic and dialetical. Tertullian has been extolled as a 
speculative theologian ; but this is wrong. Speculation was 
not his forte; we perceive this very plainly when we look at his 
relation to Irenaeus. Notice how much he has borrowed from 
this predecessor of his, and how carefully he has avoided, in 
doing so, his most profound speculations ! Tertullian was a 
Sophist in the good and bad sense of the term. He was in his 
element in Aristotelian and Stoic dialectics ; in his syllogisms 
he is a philosophising advocate. But in this also he was the 
pioneer of his Church, whose theologians have always reasoned 
more than they have philosophised. The manner in which he 
rings the changes on auctoritas and ratio, or combines them, 
and spins lines of thought out of them ; the formal treatment of 
problems, meant to supply the place of one dealing with the 
matter, until it ultimately loses sight of aim and object, and 
falls a prey to the delusion that the certainty of the conclusion 
'Consider, e./;., s. sentence like this of Cyprian De unit. 15 : " Juslilia opus est, 
□t promereri quis possit deum judicem." 
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guarantees the certainty of the premises — this whole method 
only too well known from mediaeval Scholasticism, had its i 
originator in TertuUian,' In the classical period of easterji 

■ A series of legal schemes framed byTertullianfor his dogmiticsand ethics have heen 
Eiven in Vol. II., 279 f., 294 f., Vol. IV, pp. no, in. In addition lo his specnlatioa 
on subslanliit, ptriaHa, and ilalns, the categories offaaieri, mtisfaceri, pronureri, ac- 
ttftare, and reptnden, elc, play the chief part in his system. Most closely connected 
with the legal contemplation of problems is the abstmct reference Co authority ; for 
one does not obey a law because he finds it to be good and jnst, but becanse it is law. 
(Tertullinn, indeed, knows very well, when defending himself against heathen insinu- 
ations, that the above dictum is not sufficient in Che sphere of religion and morals, 
see t.g., Apolog. 4.) This altitude of Tertullian, led up to by his dialectical procedure 
and his alternations between auctaritas and ratis, produces in many passages the im- 
pression thai we are listening to a roediieval Catholic. In regard lo the alternation 
above described, the work De corona is especially characteristic ; but so is Adv. Mari^ 
I., 23 f. He writes, Depeenit. 4 : " Nos pro nostris angustiis unum inculcamus, bonum 
alque optimum esse quod deus prxcipiL Audaciam existimo de bono divini prxcepd 
disputare. Neque cnim quia bonum est, idcirco auscultare debemus, sed qnia deus 
priecepit. Ad cnhibitionern obsequii prior est majcstos divinre poleslatis, prior eat 
auctaritas imperantis quam utilitas servientis." (Compare Scorp. 3, 3 ; De fuga, 4; 
Pe cor. z.) But the same theologian writes, De pcen. I : "Res dei ratio, quia 
deus nihil non ratione providit, nihil non ratione Iraclari intellegique voluit," The 
work De psenit. is in general peculiarly fitted to initiate us into Tertullian's style of 
thought. I Ehall in the sequel pick out the most important points, and furnish 
parallels from his other writings. Be it noticed first that the work emphasises the 
three parts, tiera fnteaittaiia (deSere, metua dei), conftssio and salisfaclis, and then 
adds the venia on the part of the olenitis deus. 

In chap. II. we already meet with the expression " merita pKnitenlire." There we 
read : " ratio salutis tertam formam tenet, ne bonis umquam (actis cogitatisve quasi 
Tiolenta aliqua manus injiciatur. Deus enim refraialianein bononim ratam non 
habens, utpote suoram, quotum cum auctor et defensor sit necesse est, proinde et 
(Kw/i'ii/iir, si acceptatoretiamre'«ane'J3/Bf . . . bonum (actum deum habetofeii/fl/iffi, 
sicuri et malum, quia judex omnis remaneratar est causa." (De otat. 7; " pEcai- 
tentia demonstratur acc/ftabilis dee;" we have also " commendatior "). Chap. IH. ; 
" Admissus ad dominica prxcepla ex ipsis stalim erudilur, id peccato deputandum, a 
quo deus areeat." (The distinction between prrecepta and consilia dominica is 
familiar in TettuUian ; see Ad, uxor, II. I ; De coron, 4; Adv. Marc. II. 17. In 
Adv. Marc. I, 29, he says that we may not reject marriage altogether, because if we 
did there would be no meritorious sanclity. In Adv. Marc. I. 23, the distinction is 
drawn between "debita" and "indebita bonitas "). Chap. III. ; "Voluntas fecli 
origo est ; " a disquisition follows on nelie, tBncufdscere, perfitere. Chap. V. : " Ita 
qui per delictorum pamitentiam instituerat dominus satis/acere, diabolo per nlite 
psenilentiEe psnitentiam satisfaciel, eritque tanto magis perosus deo, quanlo Eemulo 
tyi&acceplus," (SeeDeorat. ll; "fratri satis&cere," 18 ; "disciplinEC salisfecere," 
23 ; satisfacimus deo domino nostro " ; De jejun. 3 ; De pud, 9, 13 ; De pat. ro, 13, 
etc., etc. ; "peecator palri satisfacit," namely, through his penances ; see De pud. 
13 : " hie jam cainis interitum in cfScium p^nitentia; interpretantur, quod videatar 
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theology men did not stop at mictoritas and ratio ; they sought to 
reach the inner convincing phases of authority, and understood 
by ratio the reason determined by the conception of the matter 

jejuniis el sordibus el incuria omni el dedita 
ando satis deo facetc "). In ch. V. it is explaii 
limor is the fundamental form of the religious relation. Here, as in countless other 
passages, the " deus offensua " moves Tertullian's Soul (see De pat. 5 : " hinc deus 
irosci eioisns, unde otfendere homo inductus."} Feai dominates the whole of peni- 
tence. [De pieniL 6: "metus est insltumeatum psenitenti^." In general 
"offendere deutn " and "satisfacere deo" are the proper technical term.s ; see De 
pxn. 7 : "oSendisti, sed reconciliari adhuc potes ; habes cui satisfacias et quidcm 
YOleotem." Ch. X. : " intolecandura scilicet pudori, domino offeuso salisfaceie," 
Ch. XI. : " cBStigaCionem victus atquecultus ofTenso domino priestare." Along with 
satisfacere we have "deum iratum, iudignatum rnitigare, placate, teconciliare." Ch. 
VI : " omnes salutis in pramireiide deo petilores sumus." Compare with this "pro- 
meteri deum " Scorp. 6 : " quomodo multie mansfones apud pairem, si non pro 
varietate meritorum . . , porro et si fidei proptetea congruebat sublimitati el clari- 
tatis aliqua prolalio, tale quid esseopportoerat Ulaiemolanienti, quod magno coDstaret 
labore, cruciatu, tormento, morte . . . ladem pretia qua el merca." Dc oral, a : 
" meritura fidci." 3 ; "nos angelonimj si meruimus, candidati " i 4 ; " meiita cu- 
jjisque." De psnit. 6 : " catechumenus mereri cupit baptisumm, timet adhuc delin- 
quere, ne non mereretur accipere." De pat. 4 s "artiliciani promerendi obsequium 
est, obsequii vero discipUnaraorigerasubjectio est." De virg. vel., 13 : "deus Justus 
est ad remuHeranda qute soli sibi fiunL" De exhorL t : " aemo indulgentia dei 
utendo promeretur, sed voluntati obsequendo;" a: "deus qu£e vult prx«ipit et 
accepio facit et xtemilatis niercede dispungit. " De pud. lo ; " pxnitentiam deo im- 
molate . . ■ magis merebitur fructum [i^niteniix qui nondum ea usus est quam qui 
jttm et abusus est." De jejun. 3 : " ratio promerendi deum " [jejunium iratum demn 
homini leconciliat, ch. VII.]; I j: "ultra ofBdum facere deo." How familiar and im- 
portant in general is Co Terlullian the Ihought of performing a service, a favour to 
God, or of furniiibing him with a spectacle 1 He indeed describes as a heathen idea 
(Apolog. 11) the sentence; "conlalio divinitatis meritorum remunerandorum fuit 
ratio" ; but he himself comes very near it ; thus he says (De exhorlat. lo) : " per 
continentlam ne^liaberis magnam subslantiaat sanclilatis, parsimonia cainis spiritum 
acquires." He sternly reproves, Scorp. 15, the saying of the " Lax" : Christus non 
.vicem passionis sitit ; he himself says (De pat. 16) : " rtpmdamus Christ! patientiam, 
quam pro nobis ipse dependit." De pasnit. 6 ; " Quam porro ineplum, quara pieni- 
tentiam non adimplere, ei veniam delictorum sustineie 7 Hoc est prelium tan ex- 
kibire, ad mrrcem taanum tmillere. Hoc eaim prelio dominus veniam addiceie ia- 
Elituit ; hac pEeniteotiEE ompeHsaliens rcdimtndatn ptoponit impunitalem," (see Scorp. 
61 "nuUi compcHsatio invidiosa est, in qua aut gialisa aut in;urix communis est 
ratio "). In Ch. VI. TeituUian uses " imputare," and this word is not rarely found 
along with "reputare " ; in Ch. VII. we have " indulgentia" (indulgere), and these 
terms ate met somewhat frequently ; so also " teslituere " (ch. VII. 12 ;. " restitutio 
peccalotis "). De pat. 8: "lantum televat iO«/i!j)-ifl delicto tum, quantum disaimu- 
latioexa^erat ; coH/essio omtii salisfadioni! consilium est." Further, ch. IX.: " Hujus 
igitut ptenilentin;secunda:et uniusquanio in arte negotium est, tanto opsrosior probalie 
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in question. In the West, ductoritas and ratio stood for a very 
long time side by side without their relations being fixed — see 
the mediaeval theologians from Cassian — and the speculation 
introduced by Augustine was ultimately once more eliminated, 

(that sounds quite mediaeval), ut non sola conscientia prseferatur, sed aliquo etiam actu 

administretur. Is actus, qui magis Graeco vocabulo exprimitur et frequentatur, ex- 

omologesis est, qua delictum domino nostro confitemur, non quidem ut ignaro, sed 

•qtiotenus satisfactio confessione disponiiur^ confessione paenitentia nascitur, pcsnitentia 

deus miiigatur. Concerning this exhomologesis, this tearful confession, he goes on : 

'' commendat paenitentiam deo et temporali afflictatiom (Eterna supplicia non dicam 

frustratur sed expungit^ (" Commendare " as used above is common, see e,g^^ De 

virg. vel. 14, and Depat. 13 : " patientia corporis [penances] precationes commendat, 

deprecationes affirmat ; haec aures Christi aperit, clementiam elicit."). The conception 

is also distinctly expressed by Tertullian that in the ceremony of penance the Church 

-completely represents Christ himself, see ch. X. : "in uno et altero ecclesia est, 

ecclesia vera Christus, Ergo cum te ad fratrum genua protendis, Christum contrectas^ 

Christum exoras.** De pudic. 10, shows how he really bases pardon solely on the 

"cessatio delicti " ; "etsi venia est paenitentiae fructus, banc quoque consistere non 

licet sine cessatione delicti. Ita cessatio delictiradix est venia ut venia sit panitentiee 

fructus" Further ch. II. : "omne delictum aut venia dispungit aut poena, venia ex 

castigatione, poena ex damnatione"; but ''satisfactio" is implied in the "castigatio," 

In De pudic. i the notorious lax edict of Calixtus is called "liberalitas " (venia) i.e., 

** indulgence." Let us further recall some formulas which are pertinent here. Thus 

we have the often-used figure of the "militia Christi," and the regimental oath — 

sacramentum. So also the extremely characteristic alternation between "gratia" and 

"voluntas humana," most clearly given in De exhort. 2 : " non est bonae et solidse 

fidei sic omnia ad voluntatem dei referre et ita adulari unum queraque dicendo nihil 

fieri sine nutu ejus, ut non intellegamus, esse aliquid in nobis ipsis. . . . Non debemus 

-quod nostro expositum est arbitrio in domini referre voluntatem " ; Ad uxor. 1,8: 

" quaedam enim sunt divinae liberalitatis, quaedam nostrae operationis." Then we 

have the remarkable attempt to distinguish two wills in God, one manifest and one 

hidden, and to identify these with prsecepta and consilia, in order ultimately to 

establish the "hidden" or "higher" alone. De exhort. 2 f. : "cum solum sit in 

nobis velle, et in hoc probatur nostra erga deum mens, an ea velimus quae cum volun* 

tate ipsius fadunt, alte et impresse recogitandum esse dico dei voluntatem, quid etiam 

, in occulto velit. Quae enim in manifesto scimus omnes." Now follows an exposi* 

tion on the two wills in God, the higher, hidden, and proper one, and the lower : 

"Deus ostendens quid magis velit, minorem voluntatem majore delevit. Quantoque 

-notitiae tuae utrumque proposuit, tanto definiit, id te sectari debere quod declaravit se 

magis velle. £1^0 si ideo declaravit, ut id secteris quod magis vult, sine dubio, nisi 

ita facis, contra voluntatem ejus sapis, sapiendo contra potiorem ejus voluntatem, 

magisque offendis quam promereris, quod vult quidem faciendo et quod ma vult re« 

spuendo. Ex parte delinquis ; ex parte, si non delinquis, non tamen promereris. 

Non porro et promereri nolle delinquere est ? Secundum igitur matrimonium, si est 

-ex ilia dei voluntate qua indulgentia vacatur, €tc., etc." On the other hand, see the 

sharp distinction between sins of ignorance (" natural sins") and sins of " conscientia 

et voluntas, ub) et culpa sapit et gratia," De pud, lo. 



as IS proved by the triumph of Nominalism. Stoic, or "Aris- 
totelian " rationalism, united with the recognition of empirical 
authority under cover of Augustinian religious formulas, re- 
mained the characteristic of Roman Catholic dogmatics and 
morality.^ 

But the Western type of thought possessed, besides this, an 
element in which it was considerably superior to the Eastern, 
the psychological view. The importance due to Augustine in 
this respect has been better perceived in recent years, and we 
may look for better results as regards the share of Scholasticism 
in the development of modern psychology,^ In Augustine him- 
self Stoic rationalism was thrust strongly into the background by 
his supreme effort to establish the psychology of the moral and 
immoral, the pious and impious on the basis of actual observa- 
tion. His greatness as a scientific theologian is found essentially 
in the psychological element. But that also is first indicated in 
Tertullian. As a moralist he indeed follows, so far as he is a 
philosopher, the dogmatism of the Stoa ; but Stoic physics 
could lead into an empirical psychology. In this respect Ter- 
tullian's great writing, " De anima," is an extremely important 
achievement. It contains germs of insight and aspirations 
which developed afterwards; and another Western before Augus- 
tine, Arnobius, also did better work in grasping problems 
psychologically than the great theologians of the East* This 



arie HupliciCer dud mi 
medicina. disliibuilur ii 



1 Augusline has also employed both notions in conntless places since Ihe wril 
De Ordine (see II. z6 : ad discendum n 
»tque ralione) and De vera leligione (45 : ani 
atqne tationem). 

*See Kahl, Die Lehre vom Primal des WiUens hei Augustin, Dans Scotus und 
Descartes 1886, as also the works of Siebeck ; cf. his treatise " Die AnPange der 
neiieren Paychol^e in der Scholaslik " in Ihe Ztschr. f. I'hilos. u. philosoph. 
Kritik. New series. 93 Vol.. p. 161 ff., and Dilthfy's Einl. in d. Geisteswiss. 
Vol. I. 

■ See Franke, Die Psychologie und Erkenntnisslehrc des Arnobius, 1S78, in which 
Ihe empiricism and criticism of this eclectic theoli^^n are rightly emphasised. The 
perception that Arnobius was not original, but had taken his refutation of I'lalonism 
from Lucietius, and also that he remained, after becoming a Christian, Ihe rhetorician 
thai he had been before (see Rithiicht Seelenlehre des Arnobius, Hamburg, 1893), 
cannot shake the fact that bis psychology is infiucnced by the c 
redemption. 
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side of W^tena thedlogy undoubtedly contmned weak before 
Aug^ustine, because the eclecticism and moralism to whidi Ocero 
had especially given currency held the upper hand through the 
reading of bis works.^ 

Finally, still another element falls to be mentioned vhidi 
distinguishes liie features of Western Christianity' from the East- 
era, but wiuch it is hard to summarise in one word. Many have 
spoken of its more practical attitude. But in the East, Christi- 
anity received as practical a form as people there required. 
What is meant is connected with the absence of the speculative 
tendency in the West To this is to be attributed the fact that 
the West did not fix its attention above all on deification, nor, in 
consequence, on asceticism, but kept real life more distinctly in 
view ; it therefore obtained to a greater extent fi-om the gospel 
what could rule and correct that life. Thus Western Christi- 
anity appears to us from the first more popular and biblical, as 
well as more ecdesiasticaL It may be that this impression is 
chiefly due to our descent fi^m the Christianit}' in question, and 
Hiat we can never therefore convey it to a Greek ^ ; but it is un- 
deniable that as the T^tin idiom ol the Church was from its 
oriigin more popular than the Greek, which alwa3'S retained 
something hieratic about it, so the West succeeded to a greater 
extent in giving effect to the words of the gog>eL For both of 
liese facte we have to refer again to Tertullian, He had the 
gift, granted to few Christian writeis, of writing attractivel\% both 
for theologians and laymen. His stj'-le, popular and fresh^ 
must have been extremely effective. On the other hand,, 
he was able, in writings like De patientia, De oratione, De 
paenitentia, or De idololatria, to express the gospel in a concrete 
and homely form ; and even in many of his learned and polemi- 
cal works, wluch are full of paradoxes, antitheses, rhetorical 

^ Compezc especially 'M^iTinrim: Felix and LACtantius. 

3 Convezsely it is qnite intelligible that he wbo has started with the ideals of classic 
antiquity, and has assimilated them, should derive more pleasure from men like 
Clemens Al*^. Origen and Gregory of Nazianzos than from Tertullian and 
Aug usti ne. Bnl this sympathy is less due to the Christianity of the former scholars. 
We are no longer directly moved by the religious emotions of the older Greeks, while 
of TertnlEan and Ai^^ustine reach our heart. 
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figures, frigid sentences, and wild exaggerations, we do not Tail 
to find the dear and pertinent application of evangelical sayings, 
astonishing only by its simplicity, and reminding us, where the 
thought takes a higher flight, not infrequently of Augustine.^ 

The Christianity and theology of Tertullian, whose elements 
we have here endeavoured to characterise, were above all 
headed by the primitive Christian hope and morality. In these 
was comprehended what he felt to be his inmost thought. Both 
phases recur in a large section of Latin literature of the third 



' Not only is llie distinclion bei 
oi between "gratia" and "virtu: 
later writings^aid great stress oi 
mission or death, but there also □ 



veen " natuta" and " gralia" (f-s'., De anima 21), 
" common in Tertullian, not only has he— iii his 
the continued efTect of Adam's sin and the trans- 
my detached tlmughls and propositions which 



recall Augustine. (Foe the transmission of sin and death see De exhort. : 
Marc. I., 22 ; De pud. 6, 9 ; De jejun. 3, 4 : " mors cum ipso genere Iraducto," 
" pcimordiale delictum expiare," cf. the expression " vitium originis " ; further, also, 
the writing De pascha comput. 12,31.) — Deorat.4: "summa est voluntatis dei solus 
eorum, quos adoptavit." De pat. I: " Gonomm quomndam intoterabilis magnitudo 
est, ul ad capienda et prDestanda ea sola gratia divinsa iospiralionis opfttetur. Nam 
quod maxime bonum, id maid me penes deum, nee alius id, quam qui possidet, dispen- 
sat, ut cuique dignatur." De pEcnit. 2 : "Bonorum unus est titulus salus hominis 
crirainum pi istinorum abolition e pnemissa." De pat. 12: " Dilecdo summurn lidei 
sacramentum, Christiani nominis thesaurus." De orat. 4 : In order to fulfil the will 
of God " opus est dei voluntate . . . Christus erat volantas et potestas patris." 5 : 
" quidquid nobis optamus, in ilium auguramur, et llli deputamus, quod ab illo ex<pec- 
tamus." 9 : " Deus solus docere potuit, quomndo se vellet orati," De pienit. a : 



" Quod honiini profii 
ille lu, nihil quondam penes deum 1 
arbor exindo fias ilia quse penes aqi 
dine aniniorum constituta est," D. 
De bapt. 5 ; exempto reatu exitnitur etfoena. 
sua solvit nLti solus dei Glius," Tertullian imputed the propositi] 
" (De pud. 10) to his ecclcEiasiical opponents. The religii 



situte et area pulvua et vasculum figuli, 
:, etc." 4: "Obscquii ralio^ in similitu- 
"debitum in scripluiis delicti figucaest.' 
alienam mortem 
"peccando pio- 
us elements in his 
mode of thought seem to have been decided — apart from the New Testament, books — 
by the reading of Seneca's writings. In these Stoic morality seems to have been 
deepened, and in part transcended, hjr a really religious feeling and reSection, so that 
it was possible to pass from them to Pauline Christianity. Seneca, however, influ- 
enced Western thinkers generally : see Minucius Felix, Novatian, and Jerome De inl. 
»ir. 12. Even in Cyprian there occur traits that might be termed Augustinian ; 
notice how he emphasises the immanence of Christ in believers, e.g., Ep. 10, 3, and 
cf. the remarkable statement Ep. 10, 4 : " Christus in certamine agonis no.^tri ct coro- 
nat pariter et coronatur." Add Ep, 58,5: "Spirilns dei, qni cum a confitentibus 
non discedit neque dividitur, ipse in nobis loquitur et coronatur." See also the 
Roman epistle Ep. 8, 3. 
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and of the first half of the fourth century,' There it is hardly 
possible to find any traces of Antignostic dogmatics; on the 
contrary, Apocalyptics were developed with extreme vividness, 
and morality, often Stoic in colouring, received a stringent 
form.^ The whole of the abundant literary labours and 
dogmatic efibrts of Hippolytus seem to have been lost on the 
West from the first and completely. 

But Tertullian also was deprived by his Montanism of the full 
influence which he might have exerted on the Church.^ The 
results of his work passed to Cyprian, and, though much 
abbreviated and modified, were circulated by him. For tlie 
period from A.D. 260 down to Ambrose — indeed, properly speaking, 
to Augustine and Jerome — Cyprian became the Latin Church 
author par excellence. All known and unknown Latin writers 
of his time, and after him, had but a limited influence : he, as an 
edifying and standard author, dictated like a sovereign to thfi 
Western Church for the next 120 years, His authority ranked 
close after that of the Holy Scriptures, and it lasted up to the 
time of Augustine.^ 



' Compare especially also the vnitings which are falsely headed wiih ihe name of 
Cyprian, and have begun to be examined in very recent years. 

9 Compare the chaiacleristics of Ihe Christianity tau(;ht by Commodian, Arnobius, 
and Lactantius, vol. III. p. 77 IT. Novatian was accused uf Stoicism by hi<i 
opponents. Several of the writings beaded by the name of Cyprian are very old and 
important for out knowledge of ancient Latin Christianity. I have verified that ill 
the tiactates De aleatoribus (Victor), Ad Novatianum (Sixtus), and De laude mart, 
(Novatian) (Texte und Unters, VI., 1 ; XIII., 1 and 4; see also the writings, to be 
attributed to Novatian, De spectac, and De bono puiiic.) ; but let anyone read also 
" De daobus raflntibus " in order to gain an idea of the theolt^lcal simplicity and 
archaic quality of these Latins. And yet the aulhar of the above treatise succeeded 
in formulating the phmse (c. 9) ; ■' Lei Chrislianorum cnix est sancta Chrisli Glii 
dei vivi." Most instructive ate the Instruclionei of Commodian. The great influence 
of Hermas' Pastor, and the interest directed accordingly to the Church, ate character- 
istic of this whole literature. Even unlearned authors continued to occupy themselves 
with the Church, see the Symbol of Carthage; "credo remissionem peccatorum per 

• See my treatise on "Tertullian in der Litteratur der alten Kiiche " in the 
Sitiungsber, d. K. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch, 1895, p. 545 ff. 

* See a short demonstration of this in ray Texten und Unlers, V i, p. 3, and 
elaborated in my Altchristl. Lill.-Gesch., Part I., p. 688 ff. J'ilra has furnished 
new material for the acquaintance also of the East with Cyprian in the Analecta 
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Cyprian had hardly one original theological thought ; for 
even the worit " De unitate ecclesi^ " rests on points of view 
which are partly derived from the earlier Catholic Fathers, and 
partly borrowed from the Roman Church, to which they were 
indigenous. In the extremely authoritative work, "Dcopere 
et eleemosynis " the Tertullian conceptions of merit and satis- 
faction are strictly developed, and are made to serve as the 
basis of penance, almost without reference to the grace of God 
in Christ. Cyprian's chief importance is perhaps due to the fact 
that, influenced by the consequences of the Decian storm he 
founded, in union with the Roman bishop Cornelius, what was 
afterwards called the sacrament of penance; in this, indeed, he 
was the slave rather than the master of circumstances ; and in 
addition, he was yielding to Roman influences which had been 
working in this direction since Calixtus. He established the 
rule of the hierarchy in the Church in the spheres of the sacra- 
ment, sacrifice, and discipline ; he set his seal on Episcopalian- 
ism ; he planted firmly the conceptions of a legal relation 
between man and God, of works of penance as means of grace, 
and of the "satisfactory" expiations of Christ. He also created 
clerical language with its solemn dignity, cold-blooded anger, 
and misuse of Biblical words to interpret and criticise contem- 
porary affairs — a metamorphosis of the Tertullian genius for 
language. Cyprian by no means inherited the interest taken 
by Tertullian in Antignostic theology. Like all great princes 
of the Church, he was a theologian only in so far as he was a 
catechist. He held all the more firmly by the symbol, and 
knew how to state in few words its undoubted meaning, and to 
turn it skilfully even against allied movements like that of 
Novatian, 

This had been learnt from Rome, where, since as early as the 
end of the second century, the " Apostles' " creed had been used 
with skill and tact against the motley opinions held about doc- 
trine by Eastern immigrants. The Roman Bishops of the 

Sacra. Cyprian's unparalleled aulhotity in Ihe West is Ettcsled especially liy Lucifer, 
Prudentiiis, Optatus, Pacian, Jerome, Augustine, and Mommsen's calalogue of Ihe 
Holy Scriptures. The see of Carlhage wss sailed in afiet limes " Cathedra Cypriani," 
as that of Rome " Cathedra Petri." Optat. I., lo. 
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third century did not meddle with dogmatic disputes ; the only 
two who tried it, and undoubtedly rendered great services to the 
Church, Hippolytus and Novatian, could not keep the sym- 
pathies of the clergy or the majority. In the West men did not 
live as Christians upon dogma, but they were obedient to the 
short law (lex) presented in the Symbol;* they impressed the 
East by the confidence with which, when necessary, they adopted 
a position in dogmatic questions, following in the doctrine of 
the Trinity and in Christology an original scheme formed by 
Tertullian and developed by Novatian ; '' while at the same time 
they worked at the consolidation of the constitution of the 
Church, the construction of a practical ecclesiastical moral 
code, as also the disciplining and training of the com- 
munity through Divine Service and the rules of penance.' 
The canons of Elvira, which, for the rest, are not lax, but are 
even distinguished by their stringency, show how strictness and 
clemency were united, Christendom being marked off from the 
world, while at the same time a life in the world was rendered 
possible, and even the grossest sins were still indulged in. The 
result was a complete ecclesiastical constitution, with an almost 
military organisation. At its head stood the Roman Bishop, 
who, in spite of the abstract equality of all Bishops, occupied a, 
unique position, not only as representative, but also as actual 
defender of the unity of the Church, which, nevertheless, was 



' The perversions adopted in order to represent the Christians as being hound to 
the "leK " are shown, e.g., by the argument ia the, we admit, late and spurious 
writing attributed to Cyprian De XII., abusiris siscuK, diap, 12; " Dum Christus 
finis est legis, qui sine lege sunt sine Christo sunt ; igitur populus sine lege populus 
sine Chrislo est." As against tbis, verdicts such as that cursorily given by Tertullian 
(De spect. 2), that the natural man " dcum non novit nisi nalutali jure, non eliam 
familiari," remnined without effect. 

! See on Ibis Vol. II., p. 279 f. 312 f., and Vol. III. and IV. in various places ; 
cf. Reuter, Augustin. Studien, pp. 153-230. Since the West never perceived clearly 
the dose connection between the result of salvation {inpSapirla) and Ibe Incarnation, 
there always existed there a rationalistic element as regards the person of Christ, 
which afterwaids disclosed itself completely in Pelagianism. The West only com- 
pleted its own theory as to Christ after it had transfeiieil to His work conceptions 
ohtajned in the discipline of penance. But ihat took place very gradually. 



* Here again the Instructiones ofCommodiai 
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severely shaken, first by Novatianism, and afterwards by 
Donatism. 

When Constantine granted toleration and privileges to the 
Church, and enabled the provincial Churches to communicate 
with all freedom, Rome had already become a Latin city, and 
the Roman community was thoroughly Latinised ; elsewhere 
also in the West the Greek element, once so powerful, had 
receded. Undoubtedly, Western Christians had no other idea 
than that they formed a single Church with the East; they were 
actually at one with the Eastern tendency represented by 
Athanasius in the fundamental conceptions of the doctrines of 
God, Christ, and eternal salvation. But their interests were 
often divided, and, in fact, there was little mutual understanding, 
particularly after Cappadocian orthodoxy triumphed in the East. 
From the middle of the third century the weakening of the cen- 
tral power had once more restored their independence to all the 
provinces, and had thus set free the principle of nationality ; and 
this would have led to a complete reaction and wholesale par- 
ticularism had not some energetic rulers, the migrations of the 
tribes, and the Church set up a barrier, which, indeed, ultimately 
proved too weak in the East. 

It was the great dogmatic controversies which compelled the 
provincial Churches to look beyond their own borders. But 
the sympathy of the West for the East — there never developed 
any vital interest in the oppositedirection* — was no longer general 
or natural. It sprang, as a rule, from temporary necessities or 
ambitious purposes. Yet it became of incalculable importance 
for Western theology ; for their relations with the East, into 
which the Western Church was brought by the Arian conflict, 
led Western Christians to observe more closely two great 
phenomena of the Eastern Church, the scientific tlieology {of 
Origett) and monachism. 

It may here be at once said that the contact and influence 
which thus arose did not in the end change the genius and 

' An exception of short duration is formed by the interest taheo by the Antiocheoes 
in the Western scheme of Christology during the Etitychian controversy ; see the 
epUtolary collection of Theodoret and his Eranistes, as also the works of Theodore 
of Mopsuestta. 
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tendency of the Western Church to its depths. In so far as a 
lasting change was introduced in the fifth century, it is not to be 
derived from this quarter. But for their suggestiveness, the 
capital and impulse which were received from the East ca:inot 
be highly enough appreciated. We need only compare the 
writings of the Latin theologians who were not influenced by 
the Greeks, ' with Hilary, Victorinus Rhetor, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Rufinus, and the others dependent on them, in order to perceive 
the enormous difference. The exegetical and speculative science 
of the Greeks was imported into the West, and, besides mona- 
chism and the ideal of a virginity devoted to God, as the prac- 
tical application of that science. 

The West was not disposed to favour either of these, and 
since it is always hardest to carry through changes in the rules 
of practical life, the implanting of monachism cost embittered 
conflicts.^ But the ideal of virginity, as denoting the love-bond 
with Christ, very soon established itself among the spiritual 
leaders of the West, (Even before this, Cyprian says, De hab. 
virg. 22 : and you virgins have no husband, your lord and head 
is Christ in the similitude and place of a man,)^ It then won 
through Ambrose the same significance for the West as it had 
obtained through Origen's expositions of the Song of Songs 
and Methodius in the East. Nay, it was in the West that the 
ideal was first, so to speak, individualised, and that it created a 
profusion of forms in which it was allied with or excited the 
impassioned love of Christ.* The theological science of the 

lE.g. Lucifer, so !ac as he does not simply imitale the Greeks. See on his 
"theology" Kruger's Monopaph, iSS6. 

"See Jovinian and Vigilanlius, as also Ihe conflicts of monachism in Spain and 
Gaol (cf, the works of Sulpicius Severus). 

» " VirgiQlbus nee maritus dominus, dominus vester ac caput Chri-^tus est ad instar 
et vicem niasculi," Before this he says of the Church (Cypr., de unit. 6) ; " sponsa 
Christi, unius cubiculi sanctitatem casto pudore custodil." Afterwa.r<l5 this far from 
beautiful thought was transferred to the individual soul, aud thus erotic spiiitaatism 
was produced. 

*See details in Vol. III., p. 129 f. The conception of Methodius was qoite current 
in Latin wtilera at llie end of the fourth century, vh., that Christ must be born in 
every Christian, and that only so could ledemption be appropriated. Tlius PrudenliuS 
sings, "Virginitas et prompla fides Chiislum bibit alvo cordis et intactis condit 
paritura latebrjs." Ambrose, Expos, in ev. sec. Luc. 1. II., c. 16: "Vides non 
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Greeks could not have domesticated itself, even if the time had 
been less unfavourable ; just then its authority was tottering even 
in the East, after the Cappadocians seemed to have reconciled 
faith and knowledge for a brief period. Where one has once 
been accustomed to regard a complex of thoughts as an inviol- 
able law, a legal order, it is no longer po-siblc to awaken for it 
for a length of time the inner sympathy which clings to spheres 
in which the spiritual life finds a home ; and if it does succeed 
in obtaining an assured position, its treatment assumes a different 
character; there is no freedom in dealing with it. As a matter 
of fact, the West was always less free in relation to dogma 
proper than the East in the classic period of Church theology. 
In the West men reflected about, and now and again against, 
dogma; but they really thought little in it 

But how great, nevertheless, were the stores rescued to the 
West from the East' by Greek scholars, especially Hilary, 
Ambrose, and Jerome, at a time when the Greek sun had 
already ceased to warm the West! In the philosophical, 
historical, and theological elements transplanted by them, we 
have also one of Augustine's roots. He learned the science of 
exegetical speculation from Ambrose, the disciple of the Cappa- 
docians, and it was only by its help that he was delivered from 
Manichseism. He made himself familiar with Neoplatonic 
philosophy, and in this sphere he was apparently assisted by 
the works of another Greek scholar, Victorinus Rhetor. He 
acquired an astonishing amount of knowledge of the Egyptian 
monks, and the impression thus received became of decisive 
importance for him. These influences must be weighed if we 
are to understand thoroughly the conditions under which such a 



dubiiasse Mariam, sed credidisfe et ideo ftuctura 
beati, qui audistis et credidislis ; qucecunque enim crediderit anima et concipit et 
geneiat dei verbum et opera ejus agnoscit. Sit in singulis Marije anima, ut magnificet 
dotninuin ; sit ic singulis spiritus Maiii£, ut exullet in deo. Si secundum caruem 
una matet est Clirisli, acuudam fidem tamtit omnium fttulus est Chrislus. OmnJs 
enim anima :iccipit dei verbum, si tamen immaculala et immunis a vitiis intenierato 
castimoniam pudore custodiat." 

' We must pass by tlie older importer of Greek exegesis, Victorinus of PetUu, since, 
in spile of nil his dependence on Origen, the Latin spirit beld th« upper hand, and 
his activity seems to have been limited. 
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phenomenon as that which Augustine offers us was ] 
But, on the other hand, Augustine continues the Western line 
represented by Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrosiaster, Optatus, 
Pacian, Prudentius, and also by Ambrose, Extremely char- 
acteristic is his relation to the Stoic Christian popular philo- 
sophy of Western teachers. We shall see that he retained a 
remnant of it. But his importance in the history of the Church, 
and of dogma, consisted essentially in the fact thai he gave to 
t}u West, in place of Stoic Christian popular morality as that was 
comprised in Pelagianism, a religious and specifically Christian 
ethic, and tliat he impressed this so strongly on the Church thai its 
formulas at least maititain their supremacy up to the present day 
in the whole of Western Christendom. In getting rid, however, 
of Stoic morals, he also thrust aside its curious complement, the 
realistic eschatology in which the ancient Latin Christians had 
given specific expression to their Christian faith. 

Ambrose was sovereign among Western Bishops, and at thp 
same time the Greek trained exegete and theologian. In both 
qualities he acted on Augustine, who looked up to him as 
Luther did to Staupitz.^ He comes first to be considered here 

' Wc may disregard Jerome ; he had no importance for Augustine, or if he had 
an;, it was only in confmning the latter in his conservative attitude. This, indeed, 
does not refer to Jerome's learning, which to Augustine vias always something 
uncanny and even suspicious. Jerome's erudition, acquired fiooi the Greeks, and 
increased with some genius for learned investigations, becajoe a great storehouse of 
the meiiiEEval Church ; yet Jerome did not mould the popular dogmatics of ihe Church, 
but con6rmed them, and as a rhetorician made them eloquent, while his ascetic 
writings implanted monachiam, and held out to it ideals which were in part entremely 
questionable. At the first glance it is a paradoxical fact that Jerome is rightly re- 
garded as the doctor iccksia Roitiaius Korefox'ii', and that we can yet pass him over 
ia a history of dogma. The explanation of the paradox is that after he threw offthe 
influence of Origen, he was exclusively the speaker and advocate of vulgar Catholic- 
istn, and that lie possessed a just instinct for the " ecclesiastical mean " in contro- 
versies which were only to reveal their whole significance after his time (see the 
5emipelagian question and his relation to Augustinianism. ) If that is a comptimcnt 
to him, it is none to his Church. After Augustine's time influences from the East 
were very scanty ; yet we have to recall Junilius and Cassiodorus. 

" See Augustine's testimony as to Ambrose in ihe Ballerinis' ed. of the latter's works. 
.Contra Jul. I. 4, 10 : " Audi eicellentem del dispensatorem, quem veueror ut pat- 
rem ; in Christo Jesu euim per evangelium me genuit et eo Cbristi ministro lavaciiim 
regeneralionis accepi. lieatum loqaor Ambiosium cujus pro Catholica fide gratiam. 
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I in the latter respect. His education, his Episcopal chair in 

1 Milan, the Arian and Apollinarian conflict into which he had to 

] enter, directed him to Greek theological literature, Philo, Hip- 

] polytus, Origcn, and Basil were industriously read by him ; he 

I made extracts from them, and edited them in Latin.^ He was 

1 united with Basil, not only by similiarity of situation, but above 

I all by agreement in character and attitude. Basil was his rea! 

j teacher in doctrine, and while the former was met with distrust 

I in Alexandria and Rome, Ambrose highly honoured him, and 

I fully recognised his orthodoxy. The importance of this attitude 

] of the Milanese Bishop for the closing of the Arian controversy, 

and for the reconciliation of Roman and Alexandrian orthodoxy 
I with that of the Cappadocians, has been described in an earlier 

I volume.^ It has indeed been recently shown, beyond dispute, 

; that, in spite of his dependence on the Greeks, Ambrose pre- 

; served and further developed the Western system in his 

' Christology.^ Tertullian, Novatian— directly or indirectly — and 

I Hilary influenced him. But on the other hand there is no 

mistake that he emphasised more strongly than Augustine the 
I fundamental position of the Nicene decision,* and that he was 

confirmed in his doctrine of the Two Substances by the Cappa- 
docians, who had been involuntarily led to something approach- 
I ing it in their fight against Apollinaris. Further, he treats the 

I Logos in Jesus Christ so much as the subject, the human 

I substance so much as form and matter, that here again Greek 

I coQslaiitiam, lahores, peiicula sive operibus sive setmonibus et ipse sum expertus et 

1 mecam non dubitat orbis praKJicare Komanus." Op. imperf. c. Julian. I., 2: " Quern 

I vero jiidiceni poteiis Ambrosio reperire melioremP De quo magister tuus Pelagios 

i ait, quod ejus Rdem et parissimum in scdpmris sensom ne inimicus quidem busus est 

[l repreheadere." Pelagius' own words in De gratia Christi et lib. arb. 43 (47): 

[ " Eeatus Ambrosius episcopas, in cujus pnecipue libris Romtaia elucet fides, qui 

I -scriptonira inter Latinos llos quidara speciosus enituit, cujus (idem et purissimum in 

j scripluris sensum ne inimicus quidemauEiusestreprehendere" (seec. Jul. I., 30). The 

fame of Ambrose is also proclaimed by RuGnus, vho defends him against Jerome, 
I " who, as an envious Augur, censured Ambrose's plagiarisms from the Greeks, while 

he himself n'as mucli more culpable since he always posed as original." 
1 ' See detailed references in Forster, Ambrosius, p. 99 ff. 

j . 'See Vol. IV., p. 93. 

■ See Reuter, August. Studien, pp. !io7-aa7. 
I * See Ambrose de fid. I. prol et al. loc. in Reuter, I.e. p. 185 ; on Augustine's 

neutral position, id. p. 185 f. 
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influence — as in Hilary, who was similarly dependent on the 
Greeks — cannot be overlooked ; for his own conception of the 
work of Christ conflicts with this stunted view of his human 
nature. But the most important influence of the East upon 
Ambrose does not lie in the special domain of dogmatics. It 
consists in the reception of the allegorical method of exegesis, 
and of many separate schemes and doctrines. It is true 
Ambrose had his own reservations in dealing with Plato and 
Origen ; he did not adopt the consequences of Origen's 
theology ; ^ he was much too hasty and superficial in the sphere 
of speculative reflection to appropriate from the Greeks more than 
fragments. But he, as well as the heavier but more thorough 
Hilary, raised the West above the "meagreness" of a pedanti- 
cally literal, and, in its practical application, wholly planless 
exegesis; and they transmitted to their countrymen a profusion 
of ideas attached to the text of Holy Scripture. Rufinus and, 
in his first period, Jerome also completed the work. ManichiE- 
ism would hardly have been overcome in the West unless it had 
been confronted by the theosophic exegesis, the "Biblical 
alchemy " of the Greeks, and the great theme of virginity was 
praised with new tongues after Western Christians heard of the 
union of the soul with its bridegroom, Christ, as taught by Origen 
in his commentary on the Song of Songs.^ The unity, so far aa 
at all attainable, of ecclesiastical feeling in East and West, was 
restored in the loftiest regions of theology about a.d. 390, But 
the fight against Origen, which soon broke out with embittered 
hatred, had, among other sad consequences, the immediate 
result that the West refused to learn anything further from the 

iNot a few passages might here be quoted from Ambiose's works. He rejecls 
questionable principles held by Oiigen with tact and without judging him a heretic, 
always himself holding to the common Christian element. In a few important 
questions, the influence of Origen— Plato — is unmistakable; as in the doctrine of 
souls and the conception of hell. Greek influence appears to me to be strongest in 
the doctrine of the relative necessily and expediency of evil {" amplius nobis profuit 
culpa quam nocuit"). Therefore, I cannot see in this doctrine a bold tlieory of evil 
peculiar to Ambrose, like Deutsch [Des Ambrosius Lehre von der Siinde, etc., 1867, 
p. 8) and Forster (I.e. pp. 136, 142, 300). The teleological view from the standpoint 
of the fuller restoration is alone new perhaps, 

* Ambrose, De Isaac et aniina. 



great theologian. The West never attained a strict system in 
the science of allegorical exegesis. 

The sacred histories of the Old Testament were also trans- 
formed into spiritual narratives for the West by Hilary,' Am- 
brose, Jerome, and Rufinus.* In this transformation Western 
Christians obtained a multitude of separate mystical Neoplatonic 
conceptions, though they failed to obtain any insight into the 
.system as a whole. Another Western, the rhetorician Victori- 
nus, that "aged man, most learned and skilled in the liberal 
sciences, who had read and weighed so many works of the philo- 
sophers ; the instructor of so many noble Senators, who also, as a 
monument of his excellent dischargeof his office,!iad deserved and 
obtained a statue in the Roman Forum," had initiated his fel- 
low-countrymen into Neoplatonism by translations and original 
works.^ That happened before he became a Christian. Having 
gone over to Christianity at an advanced age, and become a pro- 
lific ecclesiastical writer, he by no means abandoned Neopla- 
tonism. If I am not mistaken, Augustine made him his model 
in the crucial period of his life, and although he understood 
enough Greek to read Neoplatonic writings, yet it was substan- 
tially by Victorinus that he was initiated into them. Above all, 
he here learned how to unite Neoplatonic speculation with the 
Christianity of the Church, and to oppose Manichsism from 
this as his starting-point. We do not require to describe in 
detail what the above combination and polemic meant to him. 
When Neoplatonism became a decisive element in Augustine's 
religious and philosophical mode of thought, it did so also for 
the whole of the West. The religious philosophy of the Greeks 
was incorporated in the spiritual assets of the West, along with 



'■ On Ililaiy's exile in the East, epoch-mailing as it was for the history of theology, 
and bis relation to Origen, see Reinken's Ililarius, p. ta8, ijo, 2S1 S. Augustine 
held him in high honour. 

' In the interpretation of ihe New Testament, Ambrose kept more faithfully to the 
letter, followinE the Western tradition, and declining the gifts of the Greeks. He 
describes Origen (Ep. 75) as " Looge roinor in novo quam in veteri testamento." 
But Western Christians were first made familiar with the Old Testament by Ihe 
Greeks. 

'Aug. Cnnfess. VIII., 2. See there also the story of his Ci 
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its ascetic and motiachist impulses.^ But, unless all signs 
deceive, Augustine received from Victorinus the impulse which 
led him to assimilate Paul's type of relig-ious thought ; for it 
appears from the works of the aged rhetorician that he had 
appropriated Paul's characteristic ideas, and Augustine demon- 
strably devoted a patient study to the Pauline epistles from the 
moment when he became more thoroughly acquainted with 
Neoplatonism, Victorinus wrote very obscurely, and his works 
found but a slender circulation. But this is not the only case in 
history where the whole importance of an able writer was merged 
in the service he rendered to a greater successor. A great, 
epoch-making man is like a stream : the smaller brooks, which 
have had their origin perhaps further off in the country, lose 
themselves in it, having fed it, but without changing the course 

' If we disregard llie ftagmenls which reached the West throuEb translalions of 
Origen's vrorks, and plagiarisms from ihe Cappadocians, Neuplatonism, and with it 
Greek speculation in eeneral, were imparted to it in three successive forms :— (i) By 
Victorinus and Augustine, and by Marius Meicator in the fourth and lilth centuries ; 
(z) by Boetbius in the sixth ; {3) by the importation o( the works of the Fseudo- 
Areopagitein the ninth century. Cassiodorus praises Boethins (Var. epp. l, 45) for 
having given the Latins by translations Ihe works of Pythagoras, Ptolemy, Nico* 
machus, Euclid, Flalo the theologian, Aristotle [he logician, Archimedes, and other 
Greeks. It seems now to me proven (Usenet, Anecdoton Holderi, 1877) that 
Boetbius was a Christian, and that he aJso wrote the frequently-suspected writings De 
sancta trimitate, Utrum pater et filius et spiritus s. de divinitale substantialiler prie- 
dicentor, Quomodo Eubstantix in eo quod sint bona; aint, cum non sint subsiantialia 
bona, De fide Catholic^ and Contra Eulychenet Neslorium. But he has influenced 
posterity, not by his Christian writings, but by his treatise, wholly dependent on 
Aristotle, " De consolatione philosophia;, " which for that very reason could have been 
written by a heathen, and by his commentaries on Aristotle. He was really, along 
with Arialotle, the knowledge of whom was imperfect enough, ihe philosopher of the 
early Middle Ages. On the system of Boethius, see Nitzsch's monograph, i860. 
Many of his ideas recall Seneca and Proclus ; an examination of his relation to Vic- 
torinus would be desirable. " In his system the foundation is formed by Platonism, 
modified by certain Aristotelian thoughts ; besides this we have unmistakably a Stoic 
trait, due to the Roman and personal character of the philosopher and the reading of 
Roman thinkers. In this eclecticism Christianity occupies as good as no position. 
For that reason we must renounce the attempt to give a place lo ihe system of 
Boethius among lht>se which represent or aim at a harmonising or fusion of Chris- 
tianity wilh Platonism (e.f., Synesius, Pseudo-Dionysius) " ; compare Nitisch, I.e. p. 
84 f. The fact that this man, who, in view of death, cottsoled himself with the ideas 
of healhen philosophers, wrote treatises on the central dogma of the Church, affords 
us the best means of observing that the dogma of Christ presented a side on which it 
led to the forgetting of Christ himself. 



I 
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of its current. Not only Victorinus,' but ultimately also Am- 
brose himself, Optatus, Cyprian, and Tertullian were lost to 
view in Augustine ; but they made him the proud stream in 



' It is tu the credit of Ch. Gore that he has deactibeil, in his article "Victorinus" 
(Diet, of Christ. Biog. IV., pp. 1129-1138), the distinctive character of the theology 
of Victorinus and its imporlance for Augustine. He says righlly : " His theol<^ is 
Neoplatonist in tone ... he applied many principles of the Plotinian philosophy to 
the elucidation of the Christian mysteries. His importance in this respect has been 
entirely overlooked in the history of theology. He preceded tlie Pseudo-Dionysius. 
He anticipated a great deal that appears in Scotus Erigena." In fact, when we 
study the works of Victorinus (Migne T. VIII., pp. 999-1310), we are astonished to 
find in him a perfect Christian Neoplatonist, and an Augustine before Augustine. The 
writings "Ad Justinura Manicbisnm," and " Degeneratione verhi divini, and the great 
work against the Arians, read like compositions by Augustine, only the Neoplatonic 
element makes a much more natural appearance in him than in Augustine, who had 
to make an effort lo grasp it. If we substitute the word "natura"for "deus"in 
the speculation of Victorinus, we have the complete system of Scotus Eiigena. But 
even this exchange is unnecessary ; for in Victorinus the terminology of the Church 
only rests like a thin covering on the Neoplatonic doctrine of identity. God in 
himself is "motus" — not mulalio ; " moveri ipsum quo est esre " ; but without the 
Son he is conceived 1:3 6 /iij Hv (speculation on the four-fold sense of the jUJ) etpat as 
in the later mystics). The Son is i Sat. It appears clearly in the speculation on the 
relation of Father and Son, that consequent — pantheistic — Neoplatonism is favourable 
lo the doctrine of the Homoousia. Because the Deity is movere, the Father finds 
himself in a " semper generans generatio." So the Son proceeds from him, "re non 
tempore posterior." The Son is the " poleotia actuosa" ; while the Father begets 
him, "ipse se ipsum conterminayit." The Son is accordingly the eternal object of 
the divine will and Che divine self-knowledge ; he is the form and limitation of God, 
very essence of the Father; the Father in perceiving the Son perceives himself 
{"alteritas nata"). "In isto sine inlellectu temporis, tempore ... est alteritas 
nata, cito in iiienlitatem revenit;" therefore Ihe most perfect unity and abaolule 
consubstantiality, although the Son is subordinate. Victorinus first designated the 
Spirit as the copula of the Deity (see Augustine) ; it ia he who completes the perfect 
circle of the Deity ; "omnes in allemis exsislentes et semper simul d;uioikriiii divina 
afiectione, secundum actionem (tantummodo) subsistentiam piopriam habenles." 
This is elaborated in speculations which form the themes of Augustine's great work 
" De trinitate," The number three is in the end only apparent ; " ante unum quod 
eat in numero, plane simplex." " Ipse quod est esse, subsistit Iripliciter." While 
anyone who is at all sharp-sighted sees clearly from this that the "Son" as 
" potentia actuosa " is the world-idea, that is perfectly evident in what follows. All 
things are potentially in God, actually in the Son ; for " filius festioat in actionem." 
The world is distinguished from God, as the many &om the one, I'.r., the world is 
God unfolding himself and returning to unity lui ipicit lettrailaiis. That which is 
alien and God-resisling in (he world is simply not-being, matter. This is all as 
given by Proclus, and therefore, while the word "creare" is indeed retained, is 
transrormedi in fact, into an emanation. The distinclioQ between deus ifse and qua 
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whose waters the banks are mirrored, on whose bosom the ships 
sail, and which fertilises and passes through a whole region of 
the world. 



a dia is preserveil ; but, in reality, the world is looked at under the point of view of 
the Deitj devela)jing himself. Ad Justinum 4 : " Aliter quidem quod ipse esl, aliler 
qux ab ip«o. Quod ipse est unum est tolumque est quidquid ipse est ; quod veru ab 
ipso est, innumemm est. Et hxc sunt quibu^ reHetur nmne quod una tolo clauHitur 
et Bmbimr. Verum quod varia sunt qiuc ab ipso sum, qui a le est et nnnm est, variia 
cum convenit dominaie. Et ut ornnipotens appnret, contiariorum eliam oiigo ipse 
debuit inveniri." Bui il is said of these " vatia," that " insubstantiata sunt omnia 
Brra in Jesu, hoc est, A- rif \liy<f. He is the unity of nature, accordingly elementum, 
leceptBculum, habitaculuni, babilaloi, locus natura:. He is the "unum lotum " in 
which the universum presents itself as a unity. And now follows the process of 
emanation designated as " creation," in whose description are employed the Christian 
and Neoplatonic stages : deus, Jesus, apirilus, roEi, anima (as world-soul) angeli et 
dcinde coiporalia omnia subministralii-" Redemption ihroogh Christ, and the relurn 
addtujH of all essences, in so far as they are a da>, is Neopialonically conceived, aa 
also we have then the doctrine of the pre-eidslerce of souls and their pre-lcmpo 
bll. The Incarnation i; admitted, but spiritualised, inasmuch a<! »de by side w 
the conception of the assumption of a human form, which occurs once, the other 
prevails that Christ appears as burdened with hamanity in its totality ; "unlversatii 
caro, universalis anima ; in isto omnia universalia eraot" (Adv. Arian. III., 3), 
"Quia corpus ille calholicum ad umnem hominem habuil, omne quod pissus est 
catholicum fecit ; id est ut omnis caio in ipso crudfixa sit" (Ad Phdipp, pp. 1196- 1 
I2ZI ; Adv. Arian. III., 3). But the most inteiestini; features, because the most 
important for Augustine are (1), that Victorinus gives strong expression to the ' 
doctrine of Predestination — only he feels compelled in apposition to Manichaeism to 
mjinlain the Ereedom of the will : and (z), that, especially in his commentaries, he 
places the highest value oajustificatien hyfaitk idsne in opposition to all moralisni, 
Net^latonism had won his assent, or bad prepared lilm in some measure to assent, to 
both these doctrines; we know, indeed, &om other sources, that heathen Neo- 
platooists felt attracted 10 John and Paul, but not to ihe Synoptics or Jaraei, Tbas 
Victorinus writes : " non oimiia testaiuantur sed qux in Chtisto sunt" (p. 1245), 
"qusesalvari possent" (p. 1274), "universos sed qui sequerentur" (p. 1121). In a. 
mystical way Christ is bi-iieving humanity (the Church), and believing humanity ia 
humanity io general. Everything undergoes a strictly necessary development ; there- 
fore Victorinus was a predeslinationist. The passages in which Viclnrinus expresses ■ 
himself in a strictly Pauline, and, 50 to speak, Antipelagian sense, are collected by 
Gore, p. 1137 i see Ad Gal. 3, 22; Ad Philipp, 3, 9; "'non meam justitiara ' 
tuDC enim mea est vel nostra, cum moribns nostris juslitiam dei mereri nos pnlamus 
petfectam per morcj. At non, inquii, hanc habeas justitiam, sed quam? Illam ex: 
fide. Nod illam qn:E ex lege ; vae in operibus est et carnali discipUna, sed hanc qUB 
ex deo pmcedtt ' )uslitia ex fide ; ' " Ad Phil. 4, 9 ; Ad Ephes. 2, 5 ; " Don nostri 
labotis eit, quod s«pe moneo, ul nos satvemus ; sed sola fides in Christum nobis 
Salosest - . . nostrum pene jam nihil est nisi solum credere qui snpcravit omnia. 
Hoc est enim plena salvatio, Christum hsc vicisse. Fidem in Chrislo habere. 
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For not only the work of those Greek Latins, but also the 
line of representatives of genuine Western theology and ecclesi- 
asticism ended in Augustine.' 

plenum iid^m, nallu9 labor est, nulla difficullas, animi 1a.ntuiii voluntas est . . ■ 
justitia non tantiim valet quantum fides" ; Ad Ephes. I, 14 ; 3, 7 ; Ad Phil. 2, 13 : 
" quia ipsum velle a deo nobis opeiatur, lit ut ex deo et operationem et voluntatem 
habcanjus." Victorious has been discussed most recently by Geiger (Programme von 
Metten, 1888, 1889), and Reinhold Schmid (Marius Victorinus Rhetor u. s. liez, 1. 
Auguslin. Kiel, 1895) — compare also the dissertation by Koffinane, De Mario Victor- 
ino, philosopho Christiana, Breslau, iSSo. Geiger has thoroughly expounded 
the complete Neoplalonic system of Victorinus ; Schmid seeks, after an excellent 
statement of his theological views, to show (p. 68 ff), that he exerted no, or, at least, 
no decisive influence 011 Augustine. I cannot see that this proof has really been 
successful ; yet I admit that Schmid has brought forward weighty arguments in 
support of his propositioa. The oame of Victorinus is not the important point for the 
history of dogma, but the indisputable fact that the combination of Neoplalonism 
ftnd highly orthodox Christianity existed in the West, in Rome, before Augustine^ 
urtdtr th4 badge of Patilinism. Since this combination was hardly of frequent 
occurrence in the fourth century, and since Augustine gives a prominent place to 
Victorinus in bis Confessions, it will remain probable that he was influenced by him. 
The facts that he was less Neoplalonic than Victorine, and afterwards even opposed 
him, do not weigh against the above contention. But it is positively misleading to 
argue like Schmid (p. 6S) against Augustine's Neoplalonism by appealing to the fact 
that from the moment of his rejection of Manichsism and semi-scepticism, he was a 
" decided Christian." 

' Little is yet known regarding the history of ecclesiastical penance in the East ; 
but I believe I can maintain that in the West the shock wa-s less violent in its effect, 
which all ai&clal Church discipline received through the rapid extension of Christianity 
after Constantine. Here confidence in the Church was greater, the union of "sancta 
ecclesia" and "remissio peccatorum" closer ("credo remissionem peccatorum per 
BBnctam ecclesiam " : Symbol. Carthag. ), and ibe sense of sin as guilt, which was to 
be atoned for by public confession and satisfactio, more acute. Whence this came, 
it is hard to say. In the East it would appear that greater stress was lair] on the 
operations of the cultus as a collective institution, and on the other hand on private 
self-education through prayer and asceticism; while in Ibe West the feeling waal 
stronger that men occupied religious legal relationships, in which they were responsible I 
to the Church, being able, however, to expect from the Church sacramental and inter- I 
cessory aid in each individual case. The individual and the Chuich thus stood nearer ^ 
each other in the West than in the East. Therefore, ecclesiastical penance asserted 
a much greater importance in the former than in the latter. We can study this 
significance in the works of the Africans on the one hand, and of Ambrose on the 
other. They have little else in common, but they agree in their view of penance 
(Ambrose, De ptenitentia}. The practice of penance now acquired an increasing! 
influence in llie West on all conditions of the ecclesiastical constitution and of 
theology, so that we can ultimately construct from this starling- point the whole off 
Western Catholicism in Ibe Middle Ages and modem times, and can trace the subtle^ 
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Augustine studied, above all, very thoroughiy, and made him- 
self familiar with Cyprian's work. Cyprian was to him the 
"saintly," the Church Father, kot' e^ox>i», and his view of 
heresy and the unity of the Church was dependent on Cyprian. 
But standing as a Bishop, unassailed, on the foundation which 
Cyprian had created, Augustine did not find it necessary to 
state Episcopalian ism so uncompromisingly as the former, 
and being occupied with putting an end to a schism which was 
different from the Novatian, he learned to take a different view 
of the nature of schisms from the Bishop whom he venerated as 
a hero.* Cursory remarks show, besides, that Augustine had 
made himself familiar with the literature of the Novatian con- 
troversy, and had learned from it for his notion of the Church, 
Some works quoted by him we no longer possess — e.^., that of 
Jieticius afjainst the Novatians.* What has been preserved to 
us of this literature,* proves that the Western Church was con- 
tinually impelled, by its opposition to the Novatians in the 
course of the fourth century, to reflect on the nature of the 
Church.* 

But even when he entered into the Donatist controversy, 
Augustine did so as a man of the second or indeed of the third 
generation, and he therefore enjoyed the great advantage of 

workings o[ the theory of penance lo the most remote dogmas. But Augustine once 
more marks the decisive impetus in this development. With him began the process 
hy which what had long existed in the Church was elevated into theory. He indeed 
created few formn^as, and has not even once spoken of a sacrament of penance ; but, 
on the one band, he has clearly enough expiessed the thing itself, and, on the other, 
where he has not yet drawn the theoretical eonseiinences of the practice of penance, 
be has left such striliiitg gap! (see his Christology) that they were filled up hy unosten- 
tatious efforts, as if inevitably, in after times. 

I See Renter, August. Sludien, pp. 232 ff., 355. 

■Lib I. c. Julian, 3 Op. imperf. c. Jul I., 55 ; Jerome de vir. inl., 82. 

* Pseud o- Cyprian = Sixtus II. ad Novalianum, Ambiosiaster in the Qu^est. ex Vet. 
et Novo Tcstam. [the inserted tractate against Novatian] Pacianus c. Novat. 

•From Pacian's Ep. I. ad Sempron. comes the lamons sentence ; " Christianns 
mihi nomen est, catholieus ct^nomen." In the tractate of Ambrosiaster against 
Novatian, the objectivity of the Divine Word and of baptism, and theit independence 
in their operation of the moral character of the priest, are consistently argued. In 
some oi the sentences we imagine that we are listening to Augustine. On the whole, 
there is not a little in Ambrosiaster's comqienlary a.nd questions which must be 
described as leading up to Ai^stine, and is therewith genuinely Wcatem. 
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having at his disposal a fund of conceptions and ideas already- 
collected. In this sphere Optatus had especially wrought 
before him.^ 

This is not the place to describe the rise of Donatism ; for 
the dispute did not originate in a dogmatic controversy,' It 
arose in the first place out of C^ciHan's action against the ex- 
aggerated veneration of martyrs, which disturbed the order and 
endangered the existence of the Church. Some of the clergy 
who did not desire a strong episcopal power seem to have made 
common cause with the discontented and refractory enthusiasts, 
to whom C^cilian had been obnoxious even when Deacon. In 
any case, a point of principle did not immediately emerge in 
the controversy. But it was soon introduced, and indeed there 
is no doubt that Cyprian was played off against himself* The 
Donatist party, which was at the same time, it appears, the 
African national party, found support both in Cyprian's con- 
ception that the Bishop was only a Bishop if he possessed a 
certain Christian and moral quality, and in his defence of 
heretical baptism. The opposition, also carrying out ideas 
taught by Cyprian, gave such prominence to the official char- 
acter of the episcopate, and the objective efficacy of the sacra- 
ment, that the personal quality of the official or dispenser 
became indifferent* It may be that those martyrs and relic- 

'Augadv. Parmen. I, 3; " Venerahilis memoriie Milevitanus episcopus catholics 
communionia Oplatus." Fulgentiua ranks Opiatus along with Ambrose and 
Augustine. 

' Hee Deutsch, Drei Aelenaliicke i. Gtsch. des Donatismus, 1S75, p, 40 f. Vdlter, 
Der Ursprung dea Donaliamiis, iSSi i Hamack, Theol. Lit-Zeit,, 1884, No. 4 ; on 
the other side, Reuter I.e. 234 ff. whose cnntradictioit, however, partly rests on a 
misnnderstandiiig of my view. Seeck. Zitschr. fUr K.-Gesch. X. 4. Duschesne gives 
the best account, he doiaajer du Donatisme, rSgo. 

"See Vol. II., p. 114 ff- 

'Here these Africans abandoned the position, in the question of heretical bapli 
taken up by Cyprianj see the 8th Canon of Aries (a.d. 316) ; "De Afris quod 
propria lege sua umntur, ut rebapliient, placuil, ul si ad ecclesiam aliquiii de hseresi 
venerit, inlerrogent eum symbolum ; et si perviderlnt eum in patre et filio « spiritn 

Quod si inlerrogatus non respondent hanc Itinitalem, baptiiclur." Can. 13: "I 
his, qui HCripluras s. Iradidisse dicuntur vel vasa dominica vel nomina palriim snoniii 
placuit nobis, ul quicuroque eorum ex aclis puhlicis fueril delectus, non verbis nudi 
Nam si lidem aliquos nriiinasse fuerint depreheusi 
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worshipping enthusiasts in Carthage were inclined from the first 
to the conception once held by Cyprian against Calixtus and 
his successors, and that they thus required a standard of active, 
personal holiness for bishops, which could no longer be sus- 
tained in the great Church and during the devastating storms 
of the last persecution. But this cannot be proved. On the 
other hand, it is indisputable that, after the Synod of Aries, 
the controversy had reached a point where it must be regarded 
as the last link in the chain of the great phenomena (Encratites 
Montanists, adherents of Hippolytus and Novatians) in which 
Christendom strove against the secularisation that was imposed 
upon it by the removal of the attribute of holiness, and with It 
■ of the truth of the Church, from persons to institutions — the 
office and mysteries;^ this change being due to the fact that 



hi quos nrdinavenint ritionales (able ? capnble ?) subsiaiunt, ttoit illis obsit ordinalio " 
(that is the deceive principle ; even ordirtalion by a. traditdi was to be valid). 

'Crises, similar to that of the Dooatists, alto arose elsewhere-as in Rome and 
Alexandria — at the beginning of the fourth century ; but our information regarding 
them is wholly unsatisfactory ; see Lipsius, Clironolc^ie dei rOmischen BischUfc, p. 
250 If., where the epitaphs by Damasus on Marcellus and Eusebius are copied, and 
rightly compared with the passage in the Liber prEcde^t., c. 16 on Heracleon (who is 
really Heraclius). Heraclius appears alreaily (a.d. 307-309) to have exaggerated 
the view of the "objectivity" and power of the sacraments 10 such an extent as o 
declare all sins by baptised persons to bs " venial," and to hold a severe public pen- 
ance to be unnecessary. Therefore it was said of him, " Christus in pace negavil " 
and " vctuil lapwis peccala dolcre " ; more precisely in Lib. priest. : " Baptizatum 
hominem sive justum sive peccalorem ieco lancti computari docebal nihilque obcsse 
baptizatis peccata memorabat, diceos, sicut non in se recipit Datura ignis gelu ifa 
baftizalu! rien ill se ncipil psccatum. 'Sicut enitn ignis resolvit aspectu suo nives 
quantsecunque jmla sint, sic semel baptiiatus non ttcVfii pscearorum reatum, eliam 
quantavis fuerint operilius ejus peccata permixta." In this we can truly study the 
continuity of Western Christianity I How often this thought has cropped up on into 
the nineteenth century, and that precisely aniong evangelicals '. It marks positively 
the "concealed poison," which il is ha.[d to ilistinguish from the wholesome medicine 
□f evangelic comfort. But it is very noteworthy that this phase in the conception of 
the favoured position of the baptised can be first proved as existing in Rome. De- 
velopments always went furthest there, as the measures taken by CaJixIns also show. 
Yet this one was rejected, after a schism had broken out in the community, and that 
is perfectly intelligible j for apart from the ruinous frivolity which had come in with 
the above view, what importance could the priestly class retain if every baptised 
person might, without further ceremony, and if he only willed it, feel and assert him- 
self to be a member of the congregation even after the gravest sin ? It is not very 
probable that Heiaclius developed his ecclesiastical attitude on the basis of the 
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Otherwise men would have had to despair of the Christian 
character of the Church as Catholic. The Donatists denied the 
validity of any ordination conferred by a traditor, and therefore 
also of sacraments administered by a bishop who had been 
consecrated by a traditor. As a last remnant of a muck more 
earnest conception, a minimuvi of personal worthiness was required 
of the clergy alone, and received into the notion of the Church 
itself: it was no longer Christian if this minimum was wanting, 
if the clergy — nothing being now said of the laity — were not 
free from every idolatrous stain. Compared with the measure 
of agreement which prevailed between Catholics and Donatists, 
the separate thesis of the latter looks like a caprice, and certainly 
much obstinacy, personal discontent, and insubordination lurked 
behind it. But we may not overlook the question of principle 
any more here than in the case of Novatianism. The legend of 
the Sybilline Books is constantly repeating itself in the history 
of spiritual conflicts. The remnant saved from the fiamcs 
stands at as high a price as the whole collection. And what a 
price the Church has paid in order to escape the exhortations of 
separatists I The Novatian crisis — after the Decian persecution 
— drew from it the sacrament of penance, and thereby gave the 
impulse in general to substitute a system of sacraments for the 
sacrament that blotted out sin. (The formal establishment of 
the new sacrament had, indeed, still to be waited for for a long 
time.) The Donatist crisis — after the Diocletian persecution — 
taught the Church to value ordination as imparting an inalien- 
able title (character indelebilis) and to form a stringent view of 
the "objectivity" of the sacraments ; or, to use a plainer ex- 
pression, to regard the Church primarily as an institution whose 

Panline theory of baplLsm and of Ihe failh thot lays hold of Christ. If we were to 
understand the matter so, he would have been a Luther before Luther. We have 
probably to snppose that he saw in baplism the magical bestowal of a stump, as id 
the conceplion taken of ceilain heathen mysteries. In The Melclian schism id E^ypt, 
the diffetence in piinciples as lo the renewed reception of the lapsed, co-opeiated 
with opposition to the raonarchial position of the Alejiandriflii Bishop. The dispnle, 
which thus recalls the Donatist controversy, soon became one of Church politics, 
and personal. (Compare Meletiiis and the latir Donalisls ; the limilation of the 
whole question to the Bishops is, however, peculiar lo the Donatists.) See Walch, 
Ketierhistoiie, Vol. IV., and Miiller in Herzog's R.-E. IX., p. 534 fT. 
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holiness and truth were inalienable, however melancholy the 
state of its members. 

In this thought Catholicism was first complete. By it is ex- 
plained its later history down to the present day, in so far as it 
is not a history of piety, but of the Church, the Hierarchy^ 
sacramental magic, and implicit faith (fides implicita). But 
only in the West did the thought come to be deliberately and 
definitely expressed. It also made its way in the East, be- 
cause it was inevitable ; but it did so, as it were, unconsciously. 
This was no advantage ; for the very fact that this conception 
of the Church was definitely thought out in the West, led over 
and over again to the quest for safeguards, or a form which 
could be reconciled with living faith, and the requirements of a 
holy life. Even Augustine, who stated it definitely and fully^ 
aimed at reconciling the Christian conscience with it. But he 
was not the first to declare it ; he rather received it from 
tradition. The first representative of the new conception known 
to us, and Augustine also knew him, was Optatus. 

The work of Optatus, " De schismate Donatistanim," was 
written in the interests of peace, and therefore in as friendly and 
conciliatory a tone as possible. This did not, indeed, prevent 
violent attacks in detail, and especially extremely insulting 
allegorical interpretations of texts from Scripture. But the 
author every now and then recalls the fact that his opponents 
are after all Christian brethren (IV., I., 2), who have disdainfully 
seceded from the Church, and only decline to recognise what is 
gladly offered them. Church fellowship. At the very beginning 
of his book, which, for the rest, is badly arranged, because it is 
a reply point by point to a writing by the Donatist, Parmenian^ 
Optatus (I., 10 sq.) — differing from Cyprian — indicates the 
distinction in principle between heretics and schismatics, and he 
adheres firmly to the distinction — already drawn by Irenaeus — 
to the end of his statement.^ Heretics are " deserters from or 
falsifiers of the Symbol " (I., 10, 12 ; II., 8), and accordingly are 
not Christians ; the Donatists are seditious Christians. Since 
the definition holds (I., 11) that " a simple and true understand- 

1 Parmenian denied this distinction. 
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ing in the law {scil. the two testaments), the unique and most 
true sacrament, and unity of minds constitute the Cathohc 
(scil. Church),"* the Donatists only want the last point to be 
genuinely Catholic Christians, The heretics have "various and 
false baptisms," no legitimate office of the keys, no true divine 
service ; " but these things cannot be denied to you schismatics,* 
although you be not in the Catholic Church, because you have 
received along with us true and common sacraments " (I., 12). 
He says afterwards (III., 9) : "You and we have a common 
ground in the Church (ecclesiastica una conversatio), and if the 
minds of men contend, the sacraments do not." Finally, we 
also can say : " We equally believe, and have been stamped 
with one seal, nor did wc receive a different baptism from you ; 
nor a different ordination. We read equally the Divine Testa- 
ment ; we pray to one God. Among you and us the prayer of 
our Lord is the same, but a rent having been made, with the 
parts hanging on this side and on that, it was necessary that it 
should be joined." And (III., 10) he remarks very spiritually, 
founding on a passage in Ezechiel : " You build not a protect- 
ing house, like the Catholic Church, but only a wall ; the 
partition supports no corner-stone ; it has a needless door, nor 
does it guard what is enclosed ; it is swept by the rain, de- 
stroyed by tempests, and is unable to keep out the robber. It 
is a house wall, but not a home. And your part is a quasi 
ecdesia, but not Catholic" V., 1 ; " That is for both which is 
common to you and us : therefore it belongs also to you, because 
you proceed from us ; " that is the famous principle which is still 
valid in the present day in the Catholic Church. " Finally, both 
you and we have one ecclesiastical language, common lessons, 
the same faith, the very sacraments of the faith, the same 

' " Catholicam (scil. eeclesiam) facil simplex et vetus inleilectus in lege (scil. duobus 
testamcntis) singulare ac verissimum sacrament um et unitas anlmorum." 

= Cyprian would never have admitted that. He accused the Novatians (Ep. 68) of 
infringing the Symbol like other heretics, by depriving the " remissio pcccatorum " of 
its full authority ; and he commanded all who had not been baptised in the Catholic 
Church to be re-baptised. Cyprian had on his side the logical consequence of the 
Catholic dogma of the Church ; but since this consequence was hurtful to the expan- 
sion of the Church, and the development of its power, it was rejected with a correct 
instinct in Rome (see Ambrosiaster), aoA afterwards iu Africa. 
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mysteries," Undoubtedly Optatus also held ultimately that 
those things possessed by the schismatics were in the end fruit- 
less, because thqir offence was especially aggravated. They 
merely constituted a " quasi ecclesia." For the first mark of 
the one, true, and holy Church was not the holiness of the 
-persons composing it; but exclusively the possession of the 
sacraments. 11., i : " It is the one Church whose sanctity is de- 
rived from the sacraments, and not estimated from the pride of 
persons. This cannot apply to all heretics and schismatics ; it 
remains that it is (found) in one place." The second mark con- 
sists in territorial Catholicity according to the promise : " I will 
give the heathen for an inheritance, and the ends of the world 
for a possession." 11., i : "To whom, then, does the name of 
Catholic belong, since it is called Catholic because it is reason- 
able and diffused everywhere ? " ' 

Optatus did not succeed in clearly describing the first mark in 
its negative and exclusive meaning; we could indeed easily 
charge him with contradicting himself on this point. The 
second was all the more important in his eyes,^ since the Dona- 
tists had only taken hold in Africa and, by means of a few 
emigrants, in Rome. In both signs he prepared the way for 
Augustine's doctrine of the Church and the sacraments, in which 
Optatus' thought was, of course, spiritualised. Optatus has 
himself shown, in the case of Baptism (V., i-8), what he meant 
by the "sanctity of the sacraments." In Baptism there were 

J Compare I.e. -. " Ecclesiam tu, frater Parmeniane, apud vos solos ease disisti ; 
nisi forte quia vobis speciakm saiutitaiciii de superbia vindicare contendilis, ut, ubi 
Tultis, ibi sit ecclesia, et non &it, ubI noa vultis. Ergo ut in partlcula Africie, in an- 
Eulo parvie cegionis, apud vos esse possit, apud oDs in alia parte AfricEe non eril?" 

° In connecdoQ with the territorial cathalitity of the Church, Optalus always treats 
the assertion of its -unity. Here he is dependent on Cyprian ; see besides the details 
in Book 2 ihnse in Book 7 : " Ek persona beatissimi Petri forma unilatis relinendae 
vel facieadse ileacripta recitatur;" ch. 3 : "Malum est contra inlerdictum aliquid 
facere ; sed pejus est, unita-em non habere, cum possis ..." "Bono imilaiis 
sepelienda esse peccata hinc intellegi dalur, quod b. Faulus apostolus dical. cari.'atem 
posse obstruere multitudinem peccatorum " (here, accordingly, is the identification of 
unitas and carilas). . . . "Hsec omnia Faulus viderat in apostolis ceteris, qui bono 
unitas per carilatem nolnerunt a communione Petri recedere, ejus scii. qui negaverat 
Christum. Quod si major esset amor innocenlife quam utilitas pacis unilatis, 
dicerenl se non debere communicare Pelro, qui negaverat magistrum." That is still 
a dangerous fundamental thought of Catholicism at the present day. 
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three essentials : the acting Holy Trinity ("confertur a trinitatc"), 
the believer ("fides credentis"), and the administrator. These 
three were not, however, equally important ; the two first rather 
belonged alone to the dogmatic notion of Baptism ("for I see 
that two are necessary, and one as if necessary [quasi neces- 
sariam]^"), for the baptisers are not "lords" (domini), but 
" agents or ministers of baptism " (operarii vel ministri baptismi). 
(Ambrosiaster calls them advocates who plead, but have nothing 
to say at the end when sentence is passed.) They are only 
ministering and changing organs, and therefore contribute no- 
thing to the notion and effect of Baptism ; for " it is the part of 
God to cleanse by the sacrament." But if the sacrament is in- 
dependent of him who, by chance, dispenses it, because the rite 
presupposes only the ever the same Trinity and the ever the same 
faith,^ then it cannot be altered in its nature by the dispenser 
(V. 4: "the sacraments are holy in themselves, not through 
men : sacramenta per se esse sancta, non per homines"). ThatT 
is the famous principle of the objectivity of the sacraments! 
which became so fundamental for the development of the dog- 
matics of the Western Church, although it never could b^ 
carried out in all its purity in the Roman Church, because in. 
that case it would have destroyed the prerogatives of the Clergy. 
It is to be noticed, however, that Optatus made the holiness of 
the sacraments to be effective only for the faith of the believer 
(fides credentis), and he is perfectly consistent in this respect, 
holding faith to be ail important, to the complete exclusion of 
virtues. Here again he prepared the way for the future theology ' 
of the West by emphasising the sovereignty of faith.^ It is all 

' Notice that [here already occur in Optatus terms compounded with "quasi" wWch 
were so significant in the later dogmatics of Catholicism. 

» Here stands the following sentence (V., 7) ; " Ne quis pulflret, io aolis apostolis 
AQt episcopi^ speni suam esse ponendam, sic P^uliis ait : ' Quid est enim Paiilus vcl 
qnid Apollo? Utique ministri ejus, in queni credidistis. Est ergo in universis 
aervientibus non dominium sed ministeriuin." 

* At this point there occur especially in V., 7, S, very important expositions antici- 
pating Augustine. " Ad gratiam dei pertinet qui credit, non ille, pro cujus voluntale, 
ut dicilis, sanclitas vestra succedit." — " Nomen trinitalis est, quod sanctificat, non 
opus (operantis)." — "Restat jam tU credcnlt! inerito aliqaid dicere, cujus est_^fll!i, 
quam filius dei ct sanctitati suce anleposuit et majestati ; non enim potestis sanctiorcs 
esse, quam Christus est." Here follows the story of the Canaanitisb woman, with 
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the more shocking to find that even Optatus uses the whole re- 
flection to enable him to depreciate claims on the life of the 
-members of the Church. We see clearly that the Catholic 
doctrine of the sacraments grew out of the desire to show that 
the Church was holy and therefore true, in spite of the irreligion 
of the Christians belonging to it. But in aiming at this, men lit, 
curiously, upon a trace of evangelical religion. Since it was im- 
possible to point to active holiness, faith and its importance 
were called to mind. A great crisis, a perplexity, in which, see- 
ing the actual condition of matters, the Catholic Church found 
itself involved with its doctrine of Baptism, virtue, and salvation, 
turned its attention to the promise of God and faith. T/ms tke 
most beneficent and momentous transformation experienced by 
Western- Christianity before Luther was forced upon it by circum- 
stances. But it would never have made its way if it had not 
been changed by the spiritual experiences of a Catholic Christian, 
Augustine, from an extorted theory' into a Joyful and confident 
confession. 

Parmenian gave Optatus occasion to enumerate certain " en- 
dowments " (dotes) of the Church, i.e., the essential parts of its 
possession. Parmenian had numbered six, Optatus gives five : 
(l) cathedra (the [Episcopal] chair); (2)angeliis; (3)spiritus; (4) 
fons ; (s) sigillum (the symbol). The enumeration is so awk- 
ward that one can only regret that it is adapted to the formula 
of an opponent. But we learn, at least, in this way that 
Cyprian's ideal of the unity of the Episcopate, as represented in 
Peter's chair, had been received and fostered unsuspiciously in 
Africa. "Peter alone received the keys" (I., 10, 12). "You 
cannot deny your knowledge that on Peter, in the city of Rome, 
was first conferred the Episcopal chair, in which he sat, the 
head of all the Apostles, whence he was also called Cephas, in 
which one chair unity might be observed by all, lest the rest of 

the remaikable application : " Et ut oslenderel filius dei, :e vacasse, Jldcm lanliim- 
nuido operalam esse : vade, inquit, mu!ier in p3.ce,^des hut ie salvavil," So also faith 
is extolled as having been the sole agent in the stories of the Centurion of Capemiium 
and Ihe Issue of Blood. " Nee muUer petiit, nee Christus promisit, sed fides tantum 
^juantuin prtesumpsil, exegit." The same thoughls occur in Optatus' conlemporary, 
Anibrosiastcr. 

' Tliis it vfas in the case of Ambrosiaster as well as in that of Optatus. 
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the Apostles should severally defend one, each for himself, in 
order that he might now be a schismatic and sinner, who 
should appoint a second as against the one unique chair" (II., 2). 
The connection with Peter's chair was of decisive importance, 
not only for Optatus, but also for his opponent (II., 4), who had 
appealed to the fact that Donatists had also possessed a Bishop 
in Rome. Optatus, besides, discusses the second point, the 
angelus, who is the legitimate Bishop of the local community, 
the chair (cathedra) guaranteeing the cecumenical unity, and he 
emphasises the connection of the African Catholic Churches 
with the Oriental, and especially the seven-fold ecclesia of Asia 
(Rev. II., 3), almost as strongly as that with the Roman Church 
(II., 6; VI., 3). His disquisitions on spiritus,^ fons, and sigiU 
lum, are devoid of any special interest (II,, 7-9). On the other 
hand, it is important to notice that he expressly subordinates 
the consideration of the endowments (dotes) of the Church, to 
the verification of "its sacred members and internal organs" 
(sancta membra ac viscera ecclesia;), about which Farrnenian 
had said nothing. These consisted in the sacraments and the 
names of the Trinity " in which meet the faith and profession of 
believers " (cui concurrit fides credentium et professio). Thus 
he returns to his natural and significant line of thought.^ 

^ The Dona.ti5t had said (II., 7) : " Nam in ilia (catholica] ecclesia quis spiritiis ease 
potest, nisi qui paritit filios gehennEe ?" That is the genuine confession of separatists. 

* We may here select a fevf details from the work of Oplalus as characteristic of 
Western Christianity before Augustine. He regularly gives the name of "lex" to 
both the Testaments; he judges all dc^iatic statements by the symbaluni aposla/icum, 
in which he finds the doctrine of the Trinity, to him the chief conFession, without 
therefore mentioniug the Nicene Creed ; he confesses " per camem Christi deo re- 
conciliatuseatmnndus"(I., 10); he declares {VI., I}: "quid est altate, nisi sedeset 
corporis et sanguinis Christi, cajus illic fer certa momenta corpus et sanguis habila- 
bat ? " He speaks of the natus pcccati and Jiteritum jidii ; he has definitely stated 
the distinction between pracepta and cansiHa (VL , 4) in his explanation of the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. The innlceeper is Paul, the two pencearc the two Testaments, 
the additional sum still perhaps necessary ate the consilia. He describes the position 
of the solerioiogical di^raa in his time by the following exposition (II., 20); — " Est 
Christiani hominis, quod bonum est velle et in eo quod bene voluerit, currcre ; sed 
homini non est datum perficere, ut post spalia, quEe debet homo impleie, testet aliquid 
deo, ubi deficienli succurrat, quia ipse solus est jierfectio et perfeclus solus dei filius 
Christus, cffiteri iJmneJ semi-peifali saatMS." Here we perceive the great task that 
awaited Augustine. But even as regards Church politics Optatus betiays himself aa 
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If Ambrosiaster and Optatus prepared the way for Augustine's 
doctrines of the sacraments, faith, and the Church,^ Ambrose did 
so for those of sin, grace, and faith. We have endeavoured 
above to cstimati; his importance to Augustine as a disciple of 
the Greeks ; we have now to regard him as a Western." But 
we have first of all to consider not the theologian, but the 
Bishop, It was the royal priest who first opened Augustine's 
eyes to the authority and majesty of the Church. Only a Roman 
Bishop— even if he did not sit in the Roman chair — could teach 
him this:, and perhaps the great work, De civitate Dei, would 
never have been written had it not been for the way in which 
this majesty had been impressed on Augustine by Ambrose; 
for great historical conceptions arise either from the fascinating 
impression made by great personalities or from political energy ; 
and Augustine never po.ssessed the latter. It was, on the con- 
trary, in Ambrose, the priestly Chancellor of the State, that the 
imperial power (imperium)of the Catholic Church dawned upon 
him,* and his experiences of the confusion and weakness of the 
civil power at the beginning of the fifth century completed the 
impression. Along with this Ambrose's sermons fall to be con- 
sidered.* If, on one side, they were wholly dependent on Greek 
models, yet they show, on the other hand, in their practical 
tone, the spirit of the West. Augustine's demand that the 
preacher should " teach, sway, and move ' (docere, flectere, 
movere) is as if drawn from those sermons. In spite of the 
asceticism and virginity which he also mainly preached, he con- 
stantly discussed all the concrete affairs of the time and the 
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8D Epigone of the Conatanlinian era, and as a precursor of the Augiistinian. See his 
thesis on the disloyalty of the Donatists lo the State (III., 3) : "Non respublici 
in ecclesia, sed ecclesia in repuhlica est, id est in imperio Romano." 

iln the West, he lore Augustine, the conception of ^ra/ifl exhausted itself in that of 
the remissio fiicra/Bruni. We can see this in propositions like the following from 
Pacian, senno de bapt. 3 ; — "Quid est gratia? peceati remissio, i.t., donuin ; gratia 
enim donum est." 

'In this respect Ambrose takes an isolated position ; thus it is, e.g., chaiacle: 
that he does not seem lo have read Cyprian's works. 

» I express myself thus intentionally ; for Ambrose never, in words, thrust the 
actual, hierarchical Church into the foreground. 

'See proofs by Foister, I.e., p. ziS ff. 
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moral wants of the community.' Thu.s Ambrose represents the 
intimate union of the ascetic ideal with energetic insistence on 
positive morality, a union which the Western mediseval Church 
never lost, however much practical life was subordinated to the 
contemplative. 

Three different types of thought are interwoven in Ambrose's 
doctrine of sin and grace. First, he was dependent on the 
Greek conception that regarded evil as not-beirg, but at the same 
time as necessary.^ Secondly, he shows that he was strongly 
influenced by the popular morality of Ciceronian Stoicism,' which 
was widespread among cultured Western Christians, and which 
had, by its combination with monastic morality, brought about, 
in Pelagianism, the crisis so decisive for the dogmatics of the 
West. Thirdly and finally, he carried very much further that 
view taken by Tertullian of the radical nature of evil and the 
guiltiness of sin which was made his fundamental principle by 
Augustine. E-vil was radical, and yet its root 2vas not found in 
the sensuous, but in "pride of mind " {superbia animi); it sprang 
from freedom, and was yet a poiuer propagating itself in man- 
kind. The Greeks had looked on the universal state of sinfulness 
as a more or less accidental product of circumstances'; Ambrose 
regarded it as the decisive fact, made it the starting-point of his 
thought, and referred it more definitely than any previous 
tcacher^Ambrosiaster excepted — to Adam's Fall.* Passages 
occur in his works which in this respect do not fall a whit 
behind the famous statements of Augustine.^ 

' See at aji eailier dale the InsCructiones of Commodian. Ambrose was not such 
an advocate of Monschism as Jerome. 

* See Ewald, Der Einfluss dei stoisch-ciceionianischen Moral auf die Darstellui^ 
der Ethik bei Ambrosins, iSSi, " De officiia," with all itsapparent consistency, shows 
merely a considerable vacillation helween virtue as the supreme good (in the Stoic 
sense) and eternal life— which latter term, for the rest, is not understood in its Chtis- 
' tian meaiiing. The moralism of antiquity, as well as the eudaimonist trait of ancient 
I moral philosophy dominate the book, in which ultimately the " true wise man " 
appears most clearly. In such circumstances the distinction drawn helviean fric^epla 
and amsilia, in itself so dangerous to evangelical morality, constitutes an advantage ; 
for specifically Christian virtues appear in the form of the consilia. 
I * Hilary also iipeaks of the ■vitium ariginis. 

'See Deutscb, Des Ambrosius Lehre von der Sunde imd SHiidenlilgung, 1867. 
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But important as this phase was, in which thought was no 
longer directed primarily to sin's results, or to the single sinful 
act, but to the sinful state which no virtue could remove, yet it 
is just in this alone that we can perceive the advance made by 
Ambrose. As regards religion, none is to be found in his 
works ; for his doctrine of the traducian character and tenacity 
of sin was in no way connected with the heightened conscious- 
ness of God and salvation. Ambrose did not submit evil to be 
decided upon in tke light of religion. Therefore lie merely groped 
his way round the guilty character of sin, without hitting upon 
it ; he could once more emphasise the weakness of the flesh as 
an essential factor ; and he could maintain the proposition that 
man was of himself capable of willing the good. For this 
reason, finally, his doctrine of sin is to us an irreconcilable mass 
of contradictions. But we must, nevertheless, estimate very 
highly the advance made by Ambrose in contemplating the 
radical sinful condition. It was undoubtedly important for 
Augustine. And to this is to be added that he was able to 
speak in a very vivid way of faith, conceiving it to be a living 
communion with God or Christ. The religious individualism 
which shines clearly in Augustine already does so faintly in 
Ambrose : " Let Christ enter thy soul, let Jesus dwell in your 
minds. . . . What advantage is it to me, conscious of such 
great sins, if the Lord do come, unless He comes into my soul, 
returns into my mind, unless Christ lives in me ? "^ And while 

Fiir!tBr,l.c.,p. \i,bK. All human lieings are sinners, even Maty. The "hiBreiiilarium 
vinculum" of sin embraces all. " Fuit A'lam, et in illo fuimus omnes ; periit Adam, 
«t in illo omnes perierunt." It ia not only an inherited infirmity that is meant, but a, 
guilt that continues active. " Quicunque natus est sub peccato, quem ipsa noscii 
conditionis hEereditas adstrinxit ad culpsm." No doctrine of imputation, indeed, yet 
occurs in Ambrose ; for as he conceived it, mankind in Adam was a unity, in which 
took place ^peccatrix sacccssia, a continuous evolution of Adam's sin. Accordingly 
no imputation was necessary. Ambrosiastei (on Rom. V., 12) has also expressed 
Ambro-ie's thought ; "Manifestumilaqueest, in Adam omnes peceassequasi inmassa j 
ipse enim per peccatum corruplus, quos genuil, omnes, nali sunt sub iieccato. Ex eo 
igitut cnncli peccntores, quia ex eo ipso sumus omnes." In the West tliis thought wa« 
traditional after Tcrtullian. See Cyprian, Ep. 64, 5 ; De opere I, and Commodisn, 
Instruct. I., 35. 

^ "Inlrel in animam tuam Ctiristns, inhabitet in mentibus tnis Jesus. . . . Quid 
mibi pratiest tartoram consdo peccatorum, si dominus venial, nisi veniat in meam 
animam, redeat in meam menfem, nisi virat in me Chiislus." In Ps. CXIX., cxp. 
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in many passages he distinctly describes the merit gained by 
works, and love as means of redemption, yet in some of his re- 
flections, on the other hand, he rises as strongly to the lofty 
thought that God alone rouses in us the disposition for what is 
good, and that we can only depend on the grace of God in 
Christ.^ St. Paul's Epistles occupied the foreground in 
Ambrose's thought,^ and from them he learned that faith as 
confidence in God is a power by itself, and does not simply fall 
into the realm of pious belief. However much he adds that is 
alien, however often he conceives faith to be an act of obedience 
to an external authority, he can speak of it in different terms 
from his predecessors. Faith is to him the fundamental fact of 
the Christian life, not merely as belief in authority (" faith goes 
before reason," fides pr^evenit rationem),^ but as faith which lays 
hold of redemption through Christ, and justifies because it is the 
foundation of perfect works, and because grace and faith are 
alone valid before God. " And that benefits me because we are 
not justified from the works of the law. I have no reason, 
therefore, to glory in my works, I have nothing to boast of; 
and therefore I will glory in Christ. I will not boast because I 
am just, but because I am redeemed. I will glory, not because! 
I am without sins, but because ray sins have been remitted. I, ■ 
will not glory because I have done good service, or because 
anyone has benefited me, but because the blood of Christ was' 

IV., 26 : in Luc. enarr., X., ^ ; in Ps. XXXVI,, exp. 63. The passages are col- 
lected hy Fiirsler (see esp. De poenit., 11., 8}. See also Vol. HI., p. 130. For the 
resl, the author of the Qnsesticines ex Vet. et. Nov. Testam. (Amhrosiaster) could 
also speak in tones whose pathetic individualism lecalls Augustine ; cf. e.g., the con- 
clusion of the inserted tractate c. Novat. : "^o . ■ . le [scil. deum) quiesivi, te 
desideravi, libi credidi ; de homine nihil speravi . . . ego 
qute a te data dicuntui, quKque te inspirant, te loqimntur. de te p 
Be nihil credidi uec gestis ejus, sed (idei quEs ex te est, me copulav 

» On Ps. CXIX., exp. XX., 14: " Nemo sibi arroget, nemo de meritis, m 
potestate sc jactet, std omnes spetemus per dominutn Jesum misericordiam inv 
qux enim spes alia peccatoiibus ? " 

' The interrogation mark in Rei 
rated caution. The antithesis of r 
1 Paulinism, and 
claimed in Ambrose ; see De off. I. , 7, 34 ; 
brother. Amhrosiaster, too, makes use of thi 

■De Abrah., I., 3, 11. 
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shed for me,"' That is Augustinianism before Augustine, nay, 
it is more than Augustinianism.* 

In the dogmatic work of Western theologians of the fourth 
century, the genius of Western Christianity, which found its 
most vigorous expression in Cyprian's De opere et eleemosynis, 
fell away to some extent. But it only receded, remaining still 
the prevailing spirit. The more vital notion of Cod. the strong 
feeling of responsibility to God asjudge, the consciousness of God 
as moral power, neither restricted nor dissolved by any sfeculatio. 
on nature — all that constituted the superioritj' of Western to 
Eastern Christianity is seen in its worst form under the deterio- 
rating influence of the legal doctrine of retribution, and the 
pseudo-moral one of merits In %-iew of this, the inrush of Neo- 
platonic mysticism was highly important; for it created 
counterpoise to a conception which threatened to dissolve 
religion into a series of legal transactions. But the weightiest 
counterpoise consisted in the doctrine of faith and grace as pro- 
claimed by Augustine. However, it will be shown that Augus- 
tine taught his new conception in such a form that it did not 
shatter the prevailing system, but could rather be admitted into 
it ; perhaps the greatest triumph e\-er achieved in the history of 
religion by a moralit>' of calculations o\"er religion. 

The conception of religion as a legal relationship, which was 
concerned with the categories !ex (law) delictum (fault) satis- 
factio, p(Ena (punishment) meritum, priemium. etc, was not de- 
stroyed by Augustine, Grace was rather inserted in a legal 
and objective form into the relationship, yet in such a way that 
it remained possible for the individual to construe the whole 
relationship from the point of view of grace. 



■ Dc Jacob et*i 



a L, 6, 21 ; oEfacT passages in Fatster, pp. i6o ff, 303 S. 
i( would liue leqaiie to discuss nuDj oclier Weston wiitns, 
phs \!j Brockhans, iSjI, md Rosier, 1SS6), f^ciu, 
Zcoo, Pauliaas of Soil, etc ; but what we haie given may serve 10 defitie tbc 
(HtectioQs in which Western ChrisQanity moved. As legarda Hilary, Furstei has 
shown, very recently (Stnd. a. Knt., l3SS, p, 645 ff.) tbat ereci be, in spite of his 
dependeoee on the Cceehs, did nac belie the practical ethical iuteiest of the 
Westerns. 

> Tbe East knew mihing of this eicessiae analysis ; it took a man more . 
■bd^ ami ju^^ him bj die regok coiuse tak<:a by his wtU. 
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We have attempted, in the above discussion, to exhibit the 
different lines existing in the West which meet in Augustine. 
Let us, in conclusion, emphasise further the following points. 

I. Along with Holy Scripture, the Symbol, the Apostolic 
"law" (lex), was placed in the West on an unapproachable 
height. This law was framed in opposition to Marcionitism, 
Sabellianism, Arianism, and Apollinarianism, without essential 
variations, and without any process of reasoning, as a confession 
of faith in the unity of God in three persons, as also in the unity 
of Christ in two sub.stances. The Western Church, therefore, 
apparently possessed a lofty certitude in dealing with Trinitarian 
and Christological problems. But with this certitude was con- 
trasted the fact, of which we have many instances, that under 
cover of the official confession many more Christological heresies 
circulated, and were maintained in the West than in the 
Churches of the East, and that in particular the Christological 
formula, where it was not wholly unknown, was, for the laity 
and for many of the clergy, simply a noumenon.^ This fact is 
further confirmed when we observe that Western theologians, as 
long as they were not directly involved in Eastern controversies, 
did not turn their attention to the principles contained in the above 
"law," but to quite different questions. Augustine was not the 
first to wtite " expositions of the Symbol," in which questions, 
wholly different from what his text would lead us to expect, 

' I have already discussed this biiefly in Vol. III., p. 33 fi". Augustine (Confess. 
VII., ig} believed, up to Ihe lime of his conversion, that the doctrine of Chrisi held 
hy the Catholic Church was almost identical with that of Photinus ; his friend Alypius 
thought, on Ihe contrary, that the Church denied Christ a human sou!. We see 
from Hilary's work, De trinitale, how many Chrisi ological conceptions circulated in 
the Western communities, among Ihem even " quod in eo ex virgine cresndo efficax 
Dei sapientia et virtus exsliterit, et in nativitate ejus divinfe prudentize et potestatis 
opus intellegalur, silque in go effidentia potius cjuam nalum sa|)ienticE." Optalus (I., 
8} had to blame Purmenian for calling the body of Clirist sinftit, and maintaining 
that it was purified by bis baptism. Further, in spite of the doctrine of " two 
natures," and the acceptance of Greek speculalions, the thought of Hippolytus 
(Philos. X., 33) ; il 7ip i fleii dtlm ai ifiiKtiac i<«.%sai, ilirarv fxns tdO \6yoii ri 
rapiiaf/ia, runs like a concealed thread through Ihe Christological utterances of Ihe 
West. We shall see that even in Ambrose and Augustine there is to be found a 
hidden, but inlentionally retained, remnant of the old Adoptian conception. (How 
this is to be regarded, see above under 2). We may here pass over the influence of 
iManichsein Cliiistology on many secondary minds in the Western Chtuches. 
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were discussed. On the contrary, Western theologians from 
Cyprian show that they lived in a complex of ideas and ques- 
tions which had little to do with the problems treated by Anti- 
gnostics and Alexandrians, or with dc^ma, 

2. In connection with the development of penance on the 
basis of works and merits (in the sense of satisfactions), and in 
harmony with the legal spirit characteristic of Western theolo- 
gical speculation, Christ's expiatory work came now to the 
front. It was not so much the Incarnation — that was the 
antecedent condition — as the death of Christ, which was re- 
garded as the salient point (punctum saliens) ; ^ and it was 
already treated from all conceivable points of view as a 
sacrificial death, atonement, ransom, and vicarious consumma- 
tion of the crucifixion. At the same time, Ambrose discussed 
its relationship (rcconciliatio, rederaptio, satisfactio, imraolatio, 
mcritum) to sin as guilt (reatus). In such circumstances the 
accent fell on the human nature of Christ ; the offerer and 
offering was the mediator as man, who received his value 
through the divine nature, though quite as much so by his 
acceptance on the part of the Deity. Thus the West had a 
Christological .system of its own, which, while the formula of 
the two natures formed its starting-point, was pursued in a new 
direction : the mediator was looked on as the man whose voluntary 
achievement possessed an infinite value in virtue of the special dis- 
pensation of God?' (Optat I., 10: "the world [was] reconciled to 
God by means of the flesh of Christ " : mundus reconciliatus deo 
per camem Christi.) From this we can understand how Augus- 
tine, in not a few of his arguments, opposed, if in a veiled 
fashion, the doctrine of the divine nature of Christ, discussing 
the merits of the historical Christ as if that nature did not exist, 
but everything was given to Christ oi grace? The same reason 

I Pneudo-Cyprian, De duplici roartyrio, 16; "DDmini mors polentior erat quam 
Vim." 

'For fuller details, see Vol. III., p. 310 ff. Rilschl, Lehrev.d., Rechtfertignng 
u. VersHhnung, and. ed., I., p, 38, III., p. 36s, Gesch. des Pietism. III., p. 436 £f. 

' See e.g., the remarkable exposilions ad Laurentium, c. 36 sq. The divine naliire 
b indeed regardciJ as resting in the background ; but in Jesus Christ there comes (o 
the front the " individiinl " man, who, ivilhoul previous merit, was of grace received 
into the Deity. 
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further explains why afterwards modified Adoptianism was 
constantly re-emerging in the West,^ it being from the stand- 
point of the consistent Greek Christology the worst of heresies 
because it dislocated the whole structure of the latter, and threw 
its purpose into confusion. Finally, the same fact also explains 
why, in later times, Western Christians, particularly such as had 
acquired the mystical monachist observance of intercourse with 
Christ, the chaste bridegroom, substantially reduced the Christo- 
logical conception to " Ecce homo." The vividness and thrilling 
power which this figure possessed for them, raising them above 
sorrow and suffering, cannot deceive us as to the fact that the 
Church Christology was no longer anything to them but a 
formula. But while the ancient Western form had become the 
basis of a view which left fancy and disposition to fix the signi- 
ficance of Christ's Person, that must not be described as a 
necessary deduction from it. That form — in which Christ was 
the object of the Father's grace, carried out what the Father 
entrusted him with, and by Him was exalted — rather corres- 
ponded to the clearest passages of the New Testament, and was 
the only protection against the superstitious conceptions of the 
Greeks which emptied the Gospel of all meaning. Of decisive 
value, however, are not the various mediaeval attempts to ap- 
praise Christ's tvork, but rather the whole tendency to under- 
stand Christianity as the religion of atonement; for in this 
tendency is expressed characteristically )^&fear of God as Judge, 
which, in the East, disappeared behind mystic speculations.* 

3. An acute observer perceives that the soteriological question 
— How does man get rid, and remain rid, of his sins and attain 
eternal life? — had already, in the fourth century, actively en- 
gaged the earnest attention of thinkers in the Western Church, 

, and, indeed, in such a way that, as distinguished from the East, 

the religious and moral sides of the problem are no longer found 

I separate. But the question was not clearly put before the 

Pelagian conflict, since the controversies with Heraclius and 
Jovinian were not followed by a lasting movement. Opinions 

\ were still jumbled together in a motley fashion, sometimes in 

■ 1 See the evidence in Bach's Dogmengesch. cles Mittelslter^, Vol. II. 

■ "SeeVoL UL, p. 189. 
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one and the same writer. If I see aright, five different con- 
ceptions can be distinguished for the period about 400 A,D, 
First we have the Afanichcean which insinuated its way in the 
darkness, but was widely extended, even among the clergy ; 
according to it evil was a real physical power, and was over- 
come in the individual by goodness, equally a physical force 
which was attached to natural potencies and Christ.' Secondly, 
we have the Neoplatonic and Alexandrian view which taught 
that evil was not-being, that which had not yet become, the 
necessary foil of the good, the shadow of the light, the transitori- 
ness cleaving to the "many" in opposition to the "one." It 
held that redemption was the return to the one, the existent, to 
God ; that it was identification with God in love ; Christ was 
the strength and crutches for such a return ; for "energies and 
crutches come from one hand,"^ Thirdly, there was the ration- 
alistic Stoic conception ; this held that virtue was the supreme 
good ; sin was the separate evil act springing from free will ; 
redemption was the concentration of the wil! and its energetic 
direction to the good. Here again the historical and Christo- 
logical were really nothing but crutches,^ All these three 
conceptions lay the greatest stress on asceticism. Fourthly, 
there was the sacramental view, which may be characterised 
partly as morally lax, partly as " evangelical " ; we find it, e.g., 
in Heraclius* on the one hand, and in Jovinian'' on the other. 
According to it he who was baptised possessing genuine faith 
obtained the guarantee of felicity ; sin could not harm him ; no 
impeachment of sin (reatus peccati) could touch him. It is 
proved that really lax and "evangelical" views met: a man 
could alway.s rely as a Christian on the grace of God ; sin did 
not separate him from God, if he stood firm in the faith. Nay, 
from the second century, really from Paul, there existed in the 
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Gentile Church movements which deliberately defended reliance 
on faith alone (the "sola fide") and "the most assured sal- 
vation through grace granted in baptism" (salus per gratiam in 
baptismo donatam certissima.) ^ A fifth conception was closely 
related to, yet different from, the last. We can call it briefly 
the doctrine of grace and merit. We have pointed out strong 
traces of it in Victorinus, Optatus, and Ambrose. According 
to it, evil as the inherent sin of Adam was only to be eradicated 
by divine grace in Christ ; this grace produced faith to which, 
however, redemption was only granted when it had advanced 
and become the habitual love from which those good worUs 
spring that establish merit in the sight of God. Evil is 
godlessness and the vice that springs from it ; goodness is the 

1 1 have demonslKited ihia in Ihe Zlschr. f, Theol. u, Kiiche I. (1891), pp. 82-178, 
and cnnnol repeat the proof here. From ihe 1. Ep. of John onwards undercurrcnis 
can be Iraced in the Gentile Chuich which reijuired to have the snying addie^'sed to 
them : " Be not deceived, he who dues lightenusness is righteous." My main refer- 
ences are to [be erroneous views oppo^d in ihe Catholic Epistles ; the lax Clirisli.ns 
mentioned by TertuUian ; the edict on penance of Calixlus, with its noleworlhy 
evangelical basis (see also Roiffs in tlieTemen u. Unlers, Vol. XL, part 3) ; Heraclius 
in Rome ; the counter-efforts of the tax against the monachism wliich was estabiisbing 
itself in the West ; Jovinian ; and (o the opponents assailed by Augustine in his 
very important writing, " Defide etopcrihus." This wrilinj; is, along wilhjoviniaii's 
discussions, the most important source. There can be no doubt that in the majorily 
of cases an unbridled and accommodaling tntsc in the sacrament — accordingly a 
strained form of the popular Catholic feeling — was the leading idea, and that the 
reference to Gospel texl!i, which bore witness to the unlimited mercy of God, was 
only a drapery ; that accordingly the " sola fide " — the catchword occnrs^was not 
conceived evangelically, but really meant " solo Sacramento" — it., even if Ihe life 
did not correspond to the Christian demand for holiness. But there were Christian 
teacheri who had really grasped the evangelical thesis, and Jovinian is to be counted 
■one of ihem, even if his opponents be right (and I am doubtful of this) in lakiiig 
offence at his conduct ; and even if it be certain ihat his doctrine, in the circumstances 
of the time, could and did promote laxity. His main positions were as follows : — 
1. The nalura! man is in the slate of sin. Even the slightest sin separales from God 
and exposes lo damnation. 2. The state f>\ the Christian rests on baptism and faith ; 
these produce regeneration. 3. Regeneration is Ihe slate in which Christ is in us, 
and we are in Christ ; there ate no degrees in it, for this personal relationship either 
floes or does not exist. Where it does, there is righteouEUess. 4. It is a relation 
formed by love that is in question ; Father and Son dwell in believers ; but ■wkert 
Ikeri is !ucA an iiidwilUr, Ike fioaessar can vantfer nothing. 5. Accordingly nil 
blessings are bestowed with and in this relationship ; nothing can be thought of as 
capable of being added. 6. Since all blessings issue (rom this relationship, there 
be no special meritorious works ; for at bottom there is only one good, and that 
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energy of grace and the good works that flow from it. Here, 
accordingly, nature and grace, unbelief and faith, selfishness and 
love of God are the antitheses, and the work of the historical 
Christ stands in the centre. Nevertheless, this view did not 
exclude asceticism, but required it, since only that faith was 
genuine and justified men which evinced itself in sanctification, 
i.e., in world-renouncing love. Thus a middle path was here 
sought between Jovinian on the one side and Manich^ean and 
Priscillian asceticism on the other.^ 

These different conceptions met and were inextricably 
mingled. The future of Christianity was necessarily to be 
decided by the victory of one or other of them. 

wc possess as the best beloved children of God, who now participate in the dirine 
nature, and that good will be fully revealed in Heaven. 7. In him who occapies. 
this relationship of feilh and love there is nothing to be condemned ; he can com- 
mit no sin which would separate him from God 1 the devil cannot make him fall, 
for he ever recovers himself as a, child of God by laith and penitence. The relation- 
ship fixed in baptism through faith is something lasting and indissntuble, S. But 
such an one must not only be baptised ; he must have received baptism with perfect 
faith, and by faith evince baptismal grace. He must labour and wrestle earnestly 
— though not in monkish efforts, for they are valueless — not in order to deserve 
something further, but that he may not Inse what he has rec-.ived. To him, too, the 
truth applies that there are no small and threat sins, but that the heart is either with 
God or the devil. 9. Those who are baptised in Christ, and cling to Him with con- 
fident faith, form the one, true Church. To her belong all the glorious promises : 
she is bride, sister, mother, and is never without her bridqproom. She lives in one 
faith, and is never violated or divided, but is a pure virgin. We may call Jovinian 
actually a "witness of antiquity to the truth," and a "Protestant of his time," 
though we must not mistake a point of difference : the indwelling of God and Christ 
in the baptised is more strongly emphasised than the power of faith. 

The Spaniard, VigiUntius, even surpa'ised Jovinian, both in range and intensity, 
in the energy with which he attacked the excrescences of monkery, re lie -worship, 
virginity, etc.; but he does not belong to this section, for he was moved by ihe 
impression made M\ton him by the super-itition and idolatry which he saw rising to 
supremacy in the Church. Jerome's writing against him is miserable, but is surpassed 
in meanness by the same author's books against Jovinian. 

'The puzzling phenomenon of Priscillianism has not been made much clearer by 
the discovery of Priscillian's homilie?. I believe we may pass them over, since, im- 
portant as were the points touched on in the Priscillian controversy (even the question 
as to the claims of the " Apocrypha" compared with the Bible), they neither evoked 
a dogmatic controversy, nor obtained a more general significance. The meritorious 
work by Parel, Priscillianus, ein Reforniator des 4 Jahrh. (Wilriburg, rSgi) is not 
convincing in its leading thoughts (sec on the other side Hilgenfeld in his Zeitschr. 
Vol. 35, 1892, pp. 1-85). 
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4. In the West, interest in the question of the relation of 
grace and means of grace to the'Church was awakened by the 
Novatian, heretical baptism, and Donatist controversy. This 
interest was, however, still further strengthened by the fact that 
the Church detached itself more forcibly from the State than in 
the East. The fall of the West Roman Empire, opposition to 
the remains of a still powerful heathen party in Rome, and 
finally dislike to the new Arian German forms of governnient 
all contributed to this. 

One perhaps expects to find here by way of conclusion a 
characterisation of the different national Churches of the West; 
but little can be said from the standpoint of the history of 
dogma. The distinctive character of the North African Church 
was strongly marked. A darkness broods over the Churches 
of Spain, Gaul, and Britain, in which the only clear spot is the 
conflict of the priests with the monachism that was establishing 
itself. The conflict with Priscillianism in Spain, the attacks on 
Martin of Tours in Gaul, and, on the other hand, Vigilantius, 
come in here. It is not unimportant to notice that Southern 
Gaul was distinguished by its culture and taste for eesthetics and 
rhetoric about A.D. 360 (see Julian's testimony) and a.d. 400 
(see Sulp. Severus, Chron. init). Rome only became a 
Christian city in the fifth century, but even in the time of 
Tiberius and Damasus the Roman Bishop was the foremost 
Roman. What was wrested by Damasus, that unsaintly but 
sagacious man, from the State and the East, was never again 
abandoned by his energetic successors ; they also tried vigorous 
intervention in the affairs of the provincial Churches. Holding 
faithfully to its confession, the Roman Church was, not only 
from its position, but also by its nature, the connecting link 
between East and West, between the monachist leanings of the 
former, and the tendency to ecclesiastical politics and sacra- 
mentarianism of the latter. It also united South and North in 
the West Rome, again, from the time of Liberius pursued and 
explained that religious policy towards paganism, " by which 
the Catholic Church gained the means not only of winning but 
of satisfying the masses of the people who were, and, in spite of 
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the confession, remained heathen " (Usener, Relig. Unters., I., p, 
293) : " it rendered heathenism harmless by giving its blessing to 
it, i.e., to all that belonged to the pagan cultus." But that mag- 
nanimous way of opposing paganism, which has been rightly ad- 
duced, and which Usener (op. cit.) has begun to exhibit to us so 
learnedly and instructively, concealed within it the greatest 
dangers. In such circumstances it was of supreme value both 
for the contemporary and future fortunes of the Church that. 
Just when the processof ethnicising was in full swing, Augustine, 
equally at home in North Africa, Rome, and Milan, appeared 
and reminded the Church what Christian faith was. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE HISTORICAL POSITION OF AUGUSTINE AS REFOKMER 
OF CHRISTIAN PIETV.^ 



"Virtues will so increase and be perfected as to conduct thee 
without any hesitation to the truly blessed life which only is 
eternal : where evils, which will not exist, are not discriminated 
from blessings \>y prudence, nor adversity is borne bravely, because 
there we shall find only what we love, not also what we tolerate, 
nor lust is bridled by temperance, where we shall not feel its 
lOr the iinniense literalure alxiut Augustine, !he following woiks may be men- 
tionei! (with special regard to the Pelagian controversy) : The critical investigations 
of the Benedictines in their editions or Aug.'s Opp., and the controversies over his 
doctrine of giace in the l5th to the l8th century; the works of I'etavius, Noris (HisL 
Pelag.), Tillemoot, tiarnier, Mansi, Hefele ; Bindemaun, Der hi. Aug. 3 vols. 
1844-69; Bohringer, Aur. Aug., 2 ed., 1877-78; Reuter, August. Studien, 1S8; 
(the best of later works); A. Dorner, Aug., sein theol. System und seine lelig. 
philos. AnschauuQg, 1873; Loofs, "Augustinua in the 3 Ed. of the R.-Encykl. v. 
Ilauck, Vol. II., pp. Z57-2S5 (an excellent study, with an especially good discussioii 
of the period to 395). Cotnprehensive expositions in Ritter, Baur, Nitisch, 
Thoina'iiuB, Schwane, Haber (Philos. der KVV.), Jul. Miiller (L. v. d. Sunde), 
Dorner (Entwicklgesch. d. L. v. d. Person Christi), Prant! (Gesch. d. Logik), 
Sieheck (Gesch. d. Psychologic), Zcller ; see esp. Eucken, Die Leber anschauungen 
der grossen Danker (1890} p. 258 ff.— Naville, S' Aug., Etude Bur le deviloppemenl 
de BB pens^e jusqu \ I'^poque de son ordination (Geneva 1872). Bomemanu, Aug.'s 
Bckenntnisse, 1S88; Haniack, Aug.'s Confesiionen. 188S; Boissier, La conversion de 
S. Aug. in the Rev. de deux raondes, 1888 Jan. ; Worter, Die Geistesentw. d. h. Aug. 
bis lu seiner Taufe, 1892 ; Overbeck, Aug. u. Hieronymua in the Histor. Ztschr, N. 
F., Vol. VI. ; Feuerlein, Ueb. d, Siellung Aug.'s in the Kirchenund Culturgesch. 
Histor. Ztschr., XXIL, p. 270 ff, (see Reuter, I.e. p. 479 ff.) ; Ritschl, Ueber die 
Methode der altesten D.-G. in the Jalirbb. f. deutsche Theol., 1K71 (idem, Kechtferl. 
und Versohn. Vol, I., Gesch. d. Pietismus Vol. I.) ; Kaltenbusch, Studien z. Sym- 
bolik in the Stud. u. Krit. 1878; Reinkens, Geschicbtsphilos. d. hi. Aug., lSb6 ; 
Seyrich, Geschichts philosophic Aug.'s, 1S91 ; Gangauf, Melaphys. Psychologie d. hi. 
Aug., 1852 ; Bestmann, Qua ratione Aug. notiones philosophiie gnec^, etc, 1877 ; 
Loesche, De Aug. Platoniianle 1S80; Ferraz, Psychologie de S. Aug., 1862: 
Noariasou, La philosophic de S. Aug., 2 Ed., 1866; Ston, Die Philosophic dcs hi. 
Aug., 1882 ; Scipio, Dei Aurel. Aug. Metaphysik, etc, 18S6 ; Melier, Die augus . 
Lehie vom Causalitiitsverhaltniss Gottes zur Welt, 1S92; Melzer, Augus tini et Cailesii 
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incitements, nor the needy are aided justly, where we will have 
no need and nothing unworthy. There virtue will be one, and 
virtue and the revjard of virtue will be 'CcisX spoken of in sacred 
phrase by the man who loves it ; " But to me to cling to God is a 
good thing." This virtue will be there the full and eternal wisdom, 
and it will also truly be the life that is blessed. Surely this is 

placita de mentis huma.nx sui cognittone, iS6d ; Siebecli, Die AaHinge dec neueren 
Paychologie in the Ztschr. f. Philos., iSSS, p. l6i ff. ; Kahl, Dcr Primal des Willens 
bei Aug., 1886 ; Scbiltz, August, nan esse oiito]oy;un:i, 1S67 ; Heinzetmann, Aug.'s 
Anaichten vom Wesen <Ier menacblichen Seele, 1S94 ; von Endett, Gottesbeweis in d. 
pstiisl. Zeit, lS6g ; Clanrei), Aug. s. script, interpret., 1S23 ; Gangauf, Des 111. Aug. 
Lehre von Gotc dem Dreieinigen, 1865 ; Nitzsch, Aug.'s Lehre v. Wunder, 1865, 
Wfllcli, De pelBgianisnio ante Pelaginin, 1783 ; idem. hist. doctrinEe de peccato orig., 
1783 ; Hom, Comm. de .sentent. pattum . . . de pecc. original!, iSo: ; Dunker, 
Pecc. orig. el acl., 1836J Krabinger, Der angehliche Pelagianiamus d. voraugust. W, 
Tiib Qnarlalschr., 1853 ; Kulin, Der vorgebl. Pelagianismus d, voraugust. VV., in 
same journal ; Walch, Kelitethislorie, Vols. IV. and V. ; Wiggers, Pragmat. Darstell. 
des Augustinismus u, Pel^inismiis, 2 Vols., iSji 33 (the conlinuation on Semipela- 
gianism in Che Zeitschr. f. d. histor. Theol., l8;4 tf.) ; RotCmanner, Der Augu^ilinis- 
mus, 189Z ; Jacobi, Die Lehre des Pelagius, 1842 ; Leutzen, de Pelagianorum 
doctiin:e principiis, 1S33 ; Jut. MuUer, Der Pelagianismus in the deutsche 
Zeitscht f. chrisll. Wissensch., 1854, Nr. 40 f. ; Wijrler, Der Pelagianismus, 
1866; Klasen, Dieinnere Enlvr. des FeUgianism., 1882; GefTcken, Histor. semipelag., 
lBz6j Wiggers, de Joanne Cass., 1824-25; Worter, Prosper v. Aquilanien ilber 
Gnade und Kreiheit, 1S67 ; Landerer, Das Verhaltniss v. Gnade u. Preibeit in the 
Jahrbb. f. deutsche Tbeol, , Vol. II., 1857 ; Lulhardt, Die L. v. freien WiUen u. s. Verb. 
z. Gnade, 1863 ; Kihn, Theodor. v. Mopsueste, 1880 ; Rilschl, Expos, doclr. S. Aug. 
de neat., peccato, gratia, 1S43 ; Zeller, Die Lebre des Paulus u, Augustinu^ v. d. 
Sunde u. Gnade in ihrem Verhaltniss z. protest. Kirchenlehre (Theol. Jahrbb., 1854, 
p. 295 ff.) ; Eblers, Aug. de origine mali doctrina, 1857 ; Nitschl, Uisp. u. Wesen 
des Biisen nach Aug., 1854 ; Hamma, Die L. des hL Aug. uber die Cancupiscenz in 
theTUb. Quartalschr., 1873; Voigt, Comment, de Iheoria August., I'elag., Semi- 
pelag. et Synergist., 1829 ; Kiihuer, Aug.'s Anschauung v. d. Erlcisiingsbedculung 
Chrisli, 1850 ; Dieckhoff, Aug.'s L. v. d. Gnade in Ihe Mecklenb. Theol. Ztschr. I., 
i860 ; Weber, Aug. de jusliiicalione iloctr. ; Ernst, Die Weike der Unglaubigen nach 
Aug., 1871 ; Beck, PrSdest.— Lehre in the Stud. u. Kelt., (847, II. ; Koch, Autori- 
tiit Aug.'s in der Lehre v. der Gnade u. Pradest,, in the Tiib. Quartalschr., 1891, p, 
95 ff. ; H, Schmidt, Origenes u, Aug. als Apologeten, in the Jahrbb. f. deutsche 
Tbeologie, Vol. VIII.; Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, 1886.— On 
Aug.'s doctrine of Baptism see Renter, Kliefoth (Liturg. Abhandl.), and Htifling. 
Wilden, Die L. d. hi. Aug. v. Opfer d. Eucharistie, 1S64 ; Ginzel L. d. hi. Aug, v. 
d. Kirche, in the Tiib. Theol. Quartalschr., 1849 ; Kostlin, Die Itathol Auffass. v. d. 
Kirche, etc., in the deutschen Zeilschrift f. ehristl. Wis.scnsch., 1856, Nr. 14 ; H. 
Schmidt, Aug.'s L. v, d. Kirche, in the Jahrbb, f. deutsche Theol., 1861 (id, Die 
Kirche, 1884) i Seeberg, Begtiff d. chrisll, Kirche, Pt. L, 1885; Roux, Diss. de. 
Aug. adversario Donallstarum, 1S3S ; Ribbuck, Donatus und Augustirus, 1S58. 
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to attain to the eternal and supreme blessing, to whick to cling for 
ever is the end of our goodness. Let this (virtue) be called 
prudence, because it will cling to tlie good too eagerly for it to be 
lost, 3X\d fortitude, because it will cling to the good too firmly for 
it to be torn away, and temperance, because it will cling to the 
good too chastely to be corrupted, and justice, because it will 
cling to the good too Justly to be inferior in any merit. 
Although even in this life the only virtue is to love what ought to 
be loved. But what should we choose chiefly to love except that 
than which we find nothing better? This is God, and if we 
prefer anything or esteem anything equal to love to him we fail 
to iove ourselves. For it is the better for us, the more we enter 
into him, than whom there is nothing better. But we move not 
by walking, but by loving. We may not go [to him) afoot, but 
with our character. But our character is wont to be judged, not 
from what anyone knows, but from what he loves. Nothing 
makes character good or bad but good or bad affections. There- 
fore, by our corruption, we have been far from the righteousness 
of God. Whence we are corrected by loving the right, that 
being just we may be able to cling to the right."^ 

^Augnst. Ep, 155 c. 13. 13. "Virlutes ita crescent el perficientur, ut le ad vitam 
Tcre bealam, qu^ nonnisi sterna est, sine ulla. dubitatione peiducact 1 ubi jam nee 
/rBi/fi«(»" discern antuc 3. bonis mala, quje non erunt, nxc fortiUr lolerentur adversa, 
quia non ibi eiit nisi quod amemua, nnn etism quod tolerenius, nee iemfe-antir 
libido frenetur, ubi nulla ejus incitamenta senlicmus, nee juste subveniatur ope in- 
digentibns, ubi inopem atque indignum non habebimus. Vna ibi virtus irii, el idip. 
sum ait virtus pntmiumgue virtutis, quod dicit in Sanctis eloquiis liomo qui hoc 
amat : Miki au/tni adhsrcn dm tonum est. Hiiec ibi crit plena e[ sempiterna safi- 
ittlia eadetnque veraciCei vita jam beala. Pciventio qiiippe est ad telemura ac 
snmimtm honum, cui adhicrire est finis nostri boni. Dicalur liKC et prudentia quia 
prospect! ssime adhiCTebit bono quoil non amillalur, et fnrtitudo, quia Fermissime ad- 
hcerebit bono unde non avellatur, et temperantia, quia ca^tissime adhLcreblt bono, ubi 
Qon cotrurapalur, etj'ustitia, quia lectiaame adhEErebit bono, cui merito subjicialur. 
Quamjuani et in ia/r vita virtus nun est nisi diUgere quod diUgcndum est. Quid 
autem eligamus quod piaxipue ditigamus, ai^i quo nihil melius invenimus? Hoc 
deus est, cui si diligendo sliqnid vel ptieponimus vel aequamiis, nos ipsos diligere 
nescimus. Tanto enim nobis melius est, guante magis in ilium imus, quo nihil 
melius est. Imus autem nnn ambulando, sed amanda Ad eum non pedibus iie 
licet, sed moribus. Mores autem nostri, non ex eo quod quiM|ue novit, sed ex eu 
quod diligit, dijudicari solent. Nee facitint betins vel males mares, nisi boni vel mali 
aiiiores. Pravitate ergo nostra a recliluriine deilonge fuimus. Unde rccliim amandn 
conigimur, ul recto recti adhLcrere possimus." 
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Augusiine reveals his soul in theie words ; they therefore 
also mark his importance in the history of dogma. If, as we 
have attempted in the preceding chapter, we pursue and let 
converge the different lines along which Western Christianity 
developed in the fourth and fifth centuries, we can construct a 
system which approximates to " Augustinianism "; indeed we 
can even deduce the latter, as a necessary product, from the 
internal and external conditions in which the Church and 
theology then found themselves. But we cannot, for all 
that, match the man who was behind the system and lent it 
vigour and life. Similarly we can attempt — and it is a remun- 
erative task — to make Augustine's Christian conception of the 
world intelligible from the course of his education, and to show 
how no stage in his career failed to influence him. His pagan 
father, and pious. Christian mother, Cicero's Hortensius,Manich- 
aiism, Aristotelianism, Neoplatonism, with its mysticism and 
scepticism, the impression produced by Ambrose and monach- 
ism — ^all contributed their share.' But even from this stand- 
point we cannot finally do complete justice to the distinctive 
character of this man. That is his secret and his greatness, and 
perhaps all or any analysis itself is an injury : he knew his heart 
to be his worst possession, and the living God to be his highest good ; 
he lived in the love of God, and he possessed a fascinating power 
of expressing his observations on the inner life. In doing this, he 
taught the world that the highest and sweetest enjoyment was 
to be sought in the feeling that springs from a soul that has 
triumphed over its pain, from the love of God as the fountain of 
good, and therefore from the certainty of grace. Theologians 
before him had taught that man must be changed in order to be 
blessed ; he taught that man could be a new being if he let God 
iind him, and if he found himself and God, from the midst of 
his distraction and dissipation. 

He destroyed the delusion of ancient popular psychology 
and morality; he gave the final blow to the intellectualism of 
antiquity ; but he resuscitated it in the pious thought of the 
man who found true being and the supreme good in the living 
'Compare my lecture "Auguslin's Conressionen," 1888. See also Essay by G. 
BoissLerin the Rev. de deux iiiuinl., i Jan., iSS8. 
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God. He was the first to separate nature and grace, two spheres 
which men had long attempted unsuccessfully to divide ; but by 
this means he connected religion and morality, and gave a new 
meaning to the idea of the good. He was the first to marl; off 
the scope and force of the heart and will, and to deduce from 
this what moralists and religious philosophers imagined they 
had understood, but never had understood ; he set up 
a fixed goal for the aimless striving of asceticism : 
perfection in the love of God, suppression of selfish 
ambition, humility. He taught men to realise the horror 
of the depth of sin and guilt which he disclosed, at the same 
time with the blessed feeling of an ever -comforted misery, and a 
perennial grace. He first perfected Christian pessimism, whose 
upholders till then had really reserved for themselves an 
extremely optimistic view of human nature. But while showing 
that radical evil was the mainspring of all human action, he 
preached also the regeneration of the will, by which man 
adapted himself to the blessed life. He did not bridge for 
feeling and thought the gulf which Christian tradition disclosed 
between this world and the next ; but he testified so thrillingly 
to the blessedness of the man who had found rest in God, that 
nothing was reserved for the future life but an Indescribable 
"vision." But above all and in all, he exhibited to every soul 
its glory and its responsibility : God and the soul, the soul and 
its God. He took religion — a transfigured and moulded 
monachism, dominated by positive conceptions and trust in 
Christ — out of its congregational and ritualistic form, and set it 
in the hearts of individuals as a gift and a task. He preached 
the sincere humility which blossoms only on ruins — the ruins 
of self-righteousness ; but he recognised in this very humility 
the charter of the soul, and even where he assigned an imperious 
power to the authority of the Church, he only did so in the end 
in order to give the individual soul an assurance which it could 
rot attain by any exertion, or any individual act of pardon. 
Therefore, he became not only a pedagogue and teacher, but a 
Father of the Church. He was a tree, planted by the waters, 
whose leaves do not fade, and on whose branches the birds of 
the air dwell. His voice has pealed forth to the Church through 
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the centuries, and he preached to Christendom the words 
"Blessed is the man whose strength Thou art; in whose heart 
are Thy ways," 



We do not require to prove that, for a man with such a per- 
sonality, all that tradition offered him could only serve as 
material and means, that he only accepted it in order to work it 
into the shape that suited him. In this respect Augustine was 
akin to the great Alexandrians, and plenty of evidence can be 
adduced in support of this affinity, which was conditioned on 
both sides by the same loftiness of soul, as well as by dependence 
on Neoplatonic philosophy. But in spite of all they possessed 
in common, the distinction between them was extremely signi- 
ficant. It did not consist merely in the fact that while the former 
lived about A.D. 2oo, Augustine was a member of the Theodosian 
imperial Church, nor that he had passed through Manicha:ism, 
but it was due in a much greater degree to his having, in spite 
of his Neoplatonism, a different conception of the nature of the 
Christian religion, and also other ideas about the nature and 
authority of the Church. 

I. He thought of sin, when he reflected on God and Christ, 
and he thought of the/m«^ Goi/, who has created and redeemed 
us, when he reflected on evil : the steadfastness with which he 
referred these factors to each other was the novel feature which 
distinguished him above all his predecessors. But not less novel 
was the energy with which he combined the categories God, 
Christ, the word of God, the sacraments, and the Catholic Church 
for practical piety, compressing what was fullest of life and 
freest, the possession of God, into, as it were, an objective pro- 
perty, which was transferred to an institution, the Church. As 
he accordingly begot the feeling that Christian piety was grief 
of soul comforted, so, on the other hand, he created that inter- 

' weaving, characteristic of Western Catholicism, of the freest, 
most personal surrender to the divine, with constant submission 

' to the Church as an institution in possession of the means of 

' grace. 

According to this he is, in the first place, to be estimated, even 
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for the history of dogma, not as a theologian, but as a reformer 
of Christian piety. The characteristic feature of the old Chris- 
tian piety was its vacillation between hope and fear (Tertull., De 
uxor. II., 2 : " Fear is the foundation of salvation, confidence is 
the barrier against fear " : timor fundamentum salutis est, prtz- 
sumptio itnpedimentum timoris).^ It was known that Jesus ac- 
cepted sinners ; but in that case men were accepted through 
baptism. The action of God was, as it were, exhausted.^ The 
whole Dogmatic (Trinity, Christology, etc.) had its practical 
culmination, and therewith its end, in the merely retrospective 
blessing received in baptism. What next? Men feared the 
judge, and hoped in an uncertain fashion for a still existent 
grace. The fear of the judge led to fasting, almsgiving, and 
prayer, and the uncertain hope groped after new means of grace. 
Men wavered between reliance on their own powers and hope in 
the inexhaustibility of Christ's grace. But did they not possess 
faith? They did, and prized it as a lofty possession ; but they 
valued it as a condition, as an indispensable card of admission. In 
order actually to enter, there were other and wholly different 
conditions to be fulfilled. Piety, when it concerned itself with the 
task of the present, did not live in faith. The psychological form 
of piety was unrest, i.e., fear and hope.^ Reliance was placed on 
free-will; but what was to be done if it led to one defeat after 
another? Repentance and amendment were required. No 
doubt was felt that repentance was sufficient wherever sins 
" against our neighbour " were in question, and where the injury 
could be made good. Repentance and compensation had the! 
widest possible scope in relation to sin. Sin consisted in evil 
action ; the good action united with repentance balanced it.| 
One's neighbour could forgive the offence committed against 

I In what followg the fundamental tendency is alode characterise J. Il is not lo be 
denied that in some cases evangelical features were more marked. 

s After the exposition given in Vols. I.-FV., and the indications in Chap. II. of this 
vol., I need not adduce further evidence that for l he ancient Church the grace of God 
in Christ was exhausted in the gifts received in baptism. All other grace, which 
was hoped for, was beset with uncertainty. 

' Read the striking avowals of II. Clement, the Shepherd of Hermas, Tertullian, 
the confessions of monks, and of the great lheolQgi,ins of the fourth century who were 
prevented by circumstances from becoming monks. 
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him, and the sin no longer existed ; the Church could forgive 
what affected its constitution, and guilt was effaced. 

But he who was baptised sinned also " against God.'' However 
widely the Church might extend the circle of sins in which she 
was the injured party, the judge, and the possessor of the right 
to pardon, there were sins against God, and there were trans- 
gressions which could not be made good. Who could cancel 
murder and adultery, or a misspent life on the part of the bap- 
tised ? Perhaps even these sins were not in such evil case ; per- 
haps God did not impute them to the baptised at all — though 
that would be an Epicurean error; perhaps the power of the 
Church did not break on the rock of accomplished facts ; perftaps 
there were other means of grace besides baptism. But who could 
.know this? The Church created a kind of sacrament of penance 
I in the third and fourth centuries ; but it did not say clearly what 
Iwas to be expected of this sacrament. Did it reconcile with 
Tthe Church or with God ; did it do away with sin, guilt, or 
punishment; was it effective through the penances of the peni- 
[tent, or through the power of grace ? ^ Was it necessary ? Was 
there in that case a sinful state, one that lasted, when the dis- 
position had changed, when the will strove with all its powers 
after the good ? Was there such a thing as guilt ? Was not 
everything which man could do in accordance with his nature 
involved in the eternal alternation marked by good and evil 
actions, by knowledge, repentance, and striving? Knoiuledge 
and action decide. The man of to-day, who does the good, has 
no longer anything in common with the man of yesterday who 
did evil. But sins against God persisted in troubling ihem. 
Whence came fear, lasting fear? The Church threw its doors 
wider and wider ; it forgave sin, all sin ; but the earnest fled 
into the desert. There they tried to succeed by precisely the 
same means they had used in the world, and their mood 
remained the same — one of hope and fear. There was no con- 
solation which was not confronted by a three-fold horror. 

■ Rotie says very truly, Kirchengesch., II., p. 33 ; " Min secretly distrusted in- 
evitably the presupposed purely supernatural and accordingly magical operation of 
God's grace, and they therefore airanEed their plans on the eventuality tliat in the 
end everything might still require to be done by man alone." 
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That was the temper of the ancient Christians from the day 
when we can first observe them in the wide frameworlt of the 
Roman Empire until the epoch with whose dawn we are here 
concerned. The " evangelical " ideas which are sometimes 
formed of the nature of their piety are not at all appropriate. 
The two most restless elements which can agitate a human 
breast, hope and fear, ruled over those Christians. These 
elements shattered the world and built the Church. Men, in- 
deed, had a faith, and created a dogmatic for themselves ; but 
these were insufficient to satisfy them regarding their daily life, 
or any life. They gave wings to hope, but they did not eradi- 
cate fear. They did not tell what tlie sins were with which the 
Christian daily fights, and what Christ had done for i/iese sins. 
They left those questions to the individual conscience, and the 
answers given in ecclesiastical practice were not answers to 
soothe the heart. The only sure issue of the whole system of 
dogmatics was in the benefits of baptism. He who rose from 
the font had henceforth to go his way alone. If he reflected 
earnestly he could not doubt that all the Church could after- 
wards give him was a set of crutches. 

"Against Thee only have I sinned." "Thou, Lord, hast 
made us for Thyself, and our heart is restless, until it finds rest 
in Thee." " Grant what Thou dost command, and command 
what Thou dost desire" (da. quod jubes, et Jube quod vis),^ 
" The just \iy faith will live." " No one enjoys what he knows, 
unless he also loves it, nor does anyone abide in that which he 
perceives unless by love" (eo quod quisquc novit, non fruitur, 
nisi et id diligit, neque quisquam in co quod percipit permanet 
nisi dilectione).^ These are the new tones sounded by 
Augustine, that is the mighty chord which he produced from 
Holy Scripture, from the most profound observations of human 
nature, and speculations concerning the first and last things. 
Everything in the mind that was without God was absolutely 
sinful ; the only good thing left to it was that it existed. Sin 
' De pecc. met. et remiss., II., 5; Despiritu et lit, 22; see ConfesBions, X, 40, and 
De dono persever., 53. The substance is given already in Soliloq., I., 5 ; "Jube 
qiireso atque impera quidquid vis, sed sana et aperi autes meas," Jlnchir., 117, 
" Fides iirpelrat quod leu iniperat." 
a De fide et symb., 19, 
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was the sphere and form of the inner life of every natural man, 
It had been maintained in all theological systems from Paul to 
Origen, and later, that a great revolt lay at the root of the 
present state of the human race. But Augustine was the first 
to base all religious feeling and all theological thought on this 
revolt as still existent and damning in every natural man. The 
Apologists regarded the revolt as an uncertain datum ; Origen 
looked upon it as a premundane fatality. To Augustine it was 
the most vital fact of the present, one which, at work from the 
beginning, determined the life of the individual and of the 
whole race. Further, all sin was sin against God ; for the 
created spirit had only one lasting relationship, that to God- 
Sin was self-will, the proud striving of the heart (superbia); 
therefore it took the form of desire and unrest. In this 
unrest, lust^ never quieted, and fear revealed themselves. Fear 
was evil ; but in this unrest there was also revealed the in- 
alienable goodness of the spirit that has come from the hand 
of God : " We wish to be happy, and wish not to be unhappy, 
but neither can we will."^ We cannot but strive after blessings, 
after happiness. But there is only one good, one happiness, 
and one rest. " It is a good thing that I should cling to God." 
All is included in that. Only in God as its element does the 
soul live. "Oh! who will give me to repose in Thee? Oh! 
that Thou wouldest enter into my heart, and inebriate it, that I 
may forget my ills, and embrace Thee, my only good ! What 
art Thou to me? Of Thy mercy teach rae to declare it. What 
am I to Thee that Thou demandest my love, and if I give it 
not, art angry with me, and threatenest me with grievous 
miseries? . . . For Thy mercies' sake tell me, O Lord my God, 
what Thou art to me. Say unto ray soul : ' I am thy salvation! 
Say it so, that I may hear. Behold, Lord, the ears of my 
heart are before Thee ; open Thou them, and say to my soul : 
/ am thy salvation. I will run after this voice, and take hold on 
Thee. Hide not Thy face from me ; let me die seeing it — 
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only let me see it Narrow is the tenement of my soul ; en- 
large Thou it, that it may be able to receive Thee. It is ruin- 
ous ; repair Thou it Within, it has these things that must 
ofTend Thine eyes ; I confess and know ; but who will cleanse 
it ? or to whom .shall I cry save Thee ? " ^ 

The same God who created us has redeemed us through Jesus 
Christ That simply means that he has restored us to com- 
munion with himself. This takes place through grace and love, 
and in turn through faith and love. Through grace which lays 
hold of us and makes the unwilling willing (ex nolentibus 
volentes), which gives us an incomprehensibly new nature by 
imparting a new birth ; and through love, which strengthens the 
weak spirit, and inspires it with powers of goodness. Through 
faith which holds to the saying, " He who is just by faith will 
live," "which was written and confirmed by the all-powerful 
authority of apostolic teaching " (quod scriptum est et apostolicar 
discipline robustissima auctoritate firmatum) ; and through love, 
which humbly renounces all that is its own and longs for God 
and his law. Faith and love spring from God ; for they are 
the means by which the living God enables us to appropriate 
him. The soul regards those possessions, in which it has 
obtained all that God requires of us, as an everlastinjT gift and a 
sacred mystery ; for a heart equipped with faith and love fulfils 
the righteousness that is accepted by God. The peace of God 
is shed upon the soul which has the living God for its friend ; 
it has risen from unrest to rest, from seeking to finding, from 
the false freedom to the free necessity, from fear to love ; for 
perfect love casts out fear. It cannot for a moment forget that 
it is entangled in worldliness and sin, as long as it lives in this 

1 Conress.. I., 5 : Quis mihi dabit acquie^'ccie in te? Quis mihi daliit ut veniaa in 
cor meum et inebries illnd, ut obi iiiscar mala mea et unum bonum Hmpleclarte? 
Quid mihi es? Miserere, ut loquar. Quid tibi sum ipse, ut amari le juhens a me, 
et nisi faciam irascarj? mihi et mineris ingentes miBeria-i ? . , . Die mihi per miseia- 
tianes tuns, domine deus meus, quid sis mibi. Die animx niese : Salus Ijia ego miH. 
Sic die, ut audiam. Ecce aures cordis mei ante te, domine ; aperi ea5, et die animie 
meiB : Salus tua ego sum. Curram po^t vocem hanc et apprehendom le. Noli 
abscondete a me faciem tuam ; moriar ne moriar, ut eani videam. Angusta est 
domus animx meic quo venias ad eam ; dilatetui abs te. Ruinosa est ; refice earn. 
Habet qux ofTendant oculos tuos ; tkteoi et seio ; sed quis mundabit eam i' aut cui 
■Iteri pneter te clamabo ? 
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world ; but it does not let its thoughts rest for a moment on 
sin, without remembering the living God who is its strength. 
The misery of sin overcome hy faith, humility and love — that is 
Christian piety. In this temper the Christian was to live. He 
was constantly to feel the pain caused by sin, separation from 
God ; but he was at the same time to console himself with the 
conviction that the grace of God had taken possession of him, 
that the Lord of heaven and earth had instilled His love into 
his heart, and that this love worked as mightily after as in 
baptism.' Thus Augustine dethroned the traditional feelings of 
the baptised, fear and hope, the elements of unrest, and substi- 
tuted the elements of rest, faith, and love. For an uncertain 
and vacillating notion of sin he substituted the perception of its 
power and horror, for a still uncertain notion of grace he substi- 
tuted the perception of its omnipotence. He did not abolish 
hope, he rather confirmed with all his power the old feeling that 
this hfe is not worthy to be compared with the glory that is to 
be revealed. But in realising and preaching the rest bestowed 
by faith and love, he transformed the stormy and fanatical 
power of hope into a gentle and sure conviction.^ 

I have here reproduced Augustine's teaching, as we find it 
chiefly in his Confessions. This book has the advantage of 
giving us an account which is not influenced by any particular 
aims. Our exposition is by no means complete ; we should 
require to add more than one caution, in order to be perfectly 
just.^ Further, the description has intentionally only considered 
the fundamental lines, and given expression to but one direction 
in which the epoch-making importance of Augustine comes to 
the front. But there can be no doubt that it is the most decisive. 
If we We.stern Christians arc shut up to the conviction that 
religion moves between the poles of sin and grace — nature and 
grace ; if we subordinate morality to faith, in so far as we reject 

1 Enchir., 64 : "Excepto baptismatis munere ipsa etiam vita cetera, quantalibet 
pi'xpolleat fiECundila.te justitife, sine peccatorum lemi^ione non agitur." 

« We will afterwards discuss how far Augustine failel to surmounl this uncertainty 
■nd unrest, owing to the reception nf popular Catholic elements into his piety. 

a The most important caution — ^that Augustine fitted his new form of feeling and 
refleclion intu the old — wilt be discussed later on ; it has been unly mildly suggested 
in the above exposition. 
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the thought of an independent morality, one indifferent to 
religion ; if we believe that it is necessary to pay much greater 
heed to the essence of sin than to the forms in which it is 
manifested — fixing our attention on its roots, not on its degrees, 
or on sinful actions ; if we are convinced that universal sinfulness 
is the presupposition of religion; if we expect nothing from our 
own powers ; if we comprise all means of salvation in the 
thought of God's grace and of faith ; if the preaching of faith 
and the love of God is substituted for that of fear, repentance, 
and hope ; ' if, finally, we distinguish between law and gospel, 
gifts and tasks appointed by God — then we feel with the 
emotions, think in the thoughts, and speak with the words of 
Augustine.^ 

Who can deny that in this way religion disclosed deeper 
truths to feeling and thought that the disease was recognised 
more surely, and the means of healing were demonstrated more 
reliably ? Who can mistake the gain in laying bare the living 
heart, the need of the soul, the living God, the peace that exists 
in the disposition to trust and love? Even if he merely seeks 
to study these phenomena as a disinterested " historian of cul- 
ture," who can escape the impression that we have here an 
advance, at least in psychological knowledge, that can never 

'I need hardly guard against the misapprehension that I represent failh ns not 
having been of fundamental importance to the Fie- August! nian and Greek Church. 
The question here is as to the feeling and disposition of the Christian. The Pre- 
Augustiniaji Christian regarded faith as the self-evident presupposition of the righleous- 
ness which he had lo gain by his own efforts. 

1 It need no! be objected that this is the doctrine of Scripture. In the drAt place. 
Scripture has no homogeneous doctrine ; secondly, even Paul's range of thought, to 
which Augusline's here most closely approximates, does not perfectly coincide with 
it. But we must undoubtedly recognise that the Auguslitiian rcfoimation uas quite 
essentially a. Pauline reaetioa against the prevailing piety. Augustine, to some ex- 
tent, appears as a second Marcion, see Vol. I., p. 136, Reuter, August. .SludJen, p. 
492 ; " We can perhaps say that Pauh'nisin, which the growing Catholic Church only 
half-learned to understand, which Marcion attempted to open up in an eccentric one- 
sidedness that the Church, in its opposition to him, had all but rejected, was exploited 
by our Church Father for the second time, in such a way, that much hitherto belong- 
ing to popular Catholicism was remodelled." This is followed by a parallel between 
Augustine and Mardon. The triad " Faith, Love, and Hope," is Pauline, and occurs 
in almost all Church Fathers ; but Augustine first made it fruitfill again (perhaps he 
learned here from Jovinian). 
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again be lost ? In fact, history seems to teach that the gain can 
never perish within the Christian Church ; nay, it attests more, 
it would appear, than this ; it tells us that a limit has been 
reached, beyond which the pious mood cannot receive a further 
development. If we review all the men and women of the 
West since Augustine's time, whom, for the disposition that 
possessed them, history has designated as prominent Christians, 
we have always the same type ; we find marked conviction of 
sin, complete renunciation of their own strength, and trust in 
grace, in the personal God who is apprehended as the Merciful 
One in the humility of Christ. The variations of this frame of 
mind are indeed numerous — we will speak of these later on ; 
but the fundamental type is the same. And this frame of mind 
is taught in sermons and in instruction by truly pious Catholics 
and Evangelicals ; to it youthful Christians are trained, and 
dogmatics are framed in harmony with it. It always produces 
so powerful an effect, even where it is only preached as the ex- 
perience of others, that he who has once come in contact with 
it can never forget it ; it accompanies him as a shadow by day 
and as a light in the dark ; he who imagines that he has long 
shaken it off sees it rising up suddenly before him again. 
Since the days of Leibnit,:, indeed, and the " Illumination," a 
powerful opponent has grown up, an enemy that seemed to 
have mastered it during a whole century, that reduced the 
Christian religion, when it gave any countenance to it at all, 
once more to energetic action, and furnished it with the foil 
of a cheerful optimism, a mode of thought which removed the 
living God afar off, and subordinated the religious to the moral. 
But this opponent succumbed in our century, at least, within 
the Churches, before the power of the old frame of mind. 
Whether this triumph of Augustine is guaranteed to last, none 
but a prophet could tell. It is only certain that the constella- 
tion of circumstances in the fray has been favourable to the 
victor. 

On the part of the Church no doubt prevails that the 
Augustinian feeling and type of thought are alone legitimate in 
Christianity, that they are alone Christian ; for the conception 
of redemption (by God himselO. in the sense of regeneration. 
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dominates everything. But we cannot fail to be puzzled when 
we consider that it cannot by any means be directly deduced 
from the surest words of Jesus, and that the ancient and Greek 
Church was ignorant of it. Further, we cannot but be doubtful 
when we weigh its consequences ; for their testimony is not all 
favourable. A quietistic, I might almost say a narcotic, element 
is contained in it, or is, at least, imperceptibly associated with 
it. There is something latent in it which seems to enervate the 
vital energies, to hinder the exertion of the will, and to substi- 
tute feelings for action. Is there no danger in substituting a 
general consciousness of sin for evident evil tendencies, heartless 
words and shameful deeds ? ^ Is it safe to rely on the uniform 
operation of Grace, when we are called to be perfect and holy 
like God ? Are all the energies of the Will actually set free, 
where the soul lives constantly in the mood shown in the 
"Confessions"? Are fear and hope really phases, necessarily 
to be superseded by faith and love ? Perhaps it is correct to 
answer all these questions in accordance with the type of 
thought here considered ; but even then a doubt remains. 
Is it advisable^apart from the variety in men's temperaments 
— to present this ideal as the aim at all stages of spiritual 
development ? Here, at least, the answer cannot be doubtful. 
That which is the last stage reached by the advanced Christian 
who has passed through a rich experience is a refinement to him 
who is in process of development. But a refined piety or 
morality is always pernicious ; for it no longer starts at the 
point of duty and conscience. It deceives regarding our need 
and its satisfaction. And since it is strong enough to fascinate, 
and can also be comprehended as a doctrine by an intelligence 
that is far from advanced, in order, once comprehended, never 
to pass away again, so it can become dangerous to morality, and 
therefore also to piety. For, after all, in both these spheres, 

' I say nothing of llie am^ant habit of those who, becniiae they agree with the 
Auguslinian doctrine, not only openly credit themselves with possessing " pmitive " 
Christianity, but also denounce their opponents as " half-believers," For this non- 
sense Augustine is not responsible, and it only made its appenrance in the nineteenth 
century. It is only in our da.ys that evangelical Chtistendom has permitted itself to 
he terrorised by people who bear the deeper '" Itnowledge of sin " as it motto, and 
with this shield guard themselves against the counsel to he just and modest, 
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that only has any value which heightens the power to be and 
do good ; everything else is a poisonous fog. Perhaps, if we 
consider the matter fairly, no feeling or mood, and no theory of 
the factors in the religious process, are alone legitimate. As 
man requires sleep and wakefulness, so also he must, if he is to 
preserve his moral and religious life in health, alternate between 
the sense of his freedom and power and that of his bondage and 
helplessness, between the sense of full moral responsibility and 
the conviction that he is a favoured child of God. Or is there a 
way of so grasping Augustine's type of feeling and thought, 
that it may fashion faith into the strongest lever of moral 
energy and action ? Are not the difficulties that rise against kis 
type of piety due perhaps Just to kis not having developed it forcibly 
and absolutely enough ? 

This question will obtain its answer later on. Here we have 
to point out that the dissemination of the religious views, 
peculiar to Augustine, was not in every respect beneficial. 
They constituted his greatness ; they conducted hira to the 
wonderful path he trod ; they led him to conceive redemption 
no longer as a solitary intervention, by means of baptism, in 
the course of human life, but as the element in which the soul 
lived — baptismal grace being therefore a continuously operative 
force. " Personal characteri.stics " lie beyond the sphere of 
errors and truths ; they may be erroneous, looked at from with- 
out, true from within. They may for that very reason be even 
hurtful as influences, for "when they introduce disproportion- 
ately what is foreign, the question arises, how these adventitious 
peculiarities harmonise with those that are native to the soul, 
and whether by the very act of mingling they do not produce a 
sickly condition."^ Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that 
Augustine submitted the traditional religious feeling to as 
thorough-going a revision as is conceivable, and even he who is 
not in a position to praise it unreservedly will not seek to 
minimise its benefits.^ 

1 Compare Goethe in his wonderful reflections on Steme, Werke {Hempel's Ed.), 
Vol. XXIX., p. 749 f. 
* Augustine's Exposition of the Church I neither count one of his greater achieve- 
can I hold it to be the central idea which detetmines what is e^ential to him. 
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11. No one was further than Augustine from intending to 
correct the tradition of the Church. If he has done this so 
emphatically, he was himself merely actuated by the feeling 
that he was thus assimilating more and more thoroughly the 
faith of the Church. Having forced his way through scepticism 
to the truth of the Catholic Church, he regarded the latter as 
the rock on which his faith wa.s founded. We should misunder- 
stand him were we to blink this fact. He rather sets us reflect- 
ing how it was possible for the most vital piety to have a double 
ground of conviction, inner experience, and external, nay. ex- 
tremely external, attestation. We can make a still stronger 
assertion. Augustine first transformed the authority of the 
Church into a factor in religion; he first expressed pious con- 
templation, the view of God and self, in such a way that the 
religious man always found the authority of the Church side by 
side with sin and grace.^ Paul and post-apostolic teachers, 
especially Tertullian, had, indeed, already introduced the Church 
into the religious relationship itself; ^ but they were not think- 
ing of its authority. 

When we fix our attention on Augustine's distinctive type 
of Christian piety as the foundation of his significance for 
Church and dogmatic history, wc must not only consider the 
decisive tendency of his doctrine of sin and grace, but we must 
also review his reception and characteristic revision of traditional 
elements. For from these his piety, i.e., his sense of God, and 
sin and grace, obtained the form which is famihar to us as 
specifically Catholic. In addition to (i) the above-mentioned 
element of the authority of the Church, there are, if my view is 

' Reuter says excellently (I.e., p. 494) : " Many phases of ihe hitherto Lmditionnl 
and authoritative doctrine were Iransfonnecl hy him into really religious facturs ; he 
effected a revoiution in the religious eonsciousDess in those ciicles in and upon which 

1 he worked, yet without feekitig to endanger its Catholitrily." Cf., also p. 102 [71- 

I 98) : " Much, but very far from all, that belonged to populnr Catholicism was 

I revised by Augustine." 

I 'See De bapt., 6 : "Cum antem sub tribus ct testatio fidei et sponsio salutis pig- 

nercntur, necessario adicitur ecclesise mentio, quaniam ubi Cres, id est paler et filiits 

I et spiritui sanctus, ibi ecclesia, qu;e trium corpus est." De oral., z : " Patet . . . 

I filius . . . ne nnater quidam ecclesia prx teritui. Si quidem in iilio et paire mater 

recognoscitur, dequa constat et patris et filii nomen." De monog., 7 ; '■ Vivit enim 

I unicus pater nosier et mater ecclesia." All this is bnsed on the Symbol. 
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\ correct, other three ; (i) tJie confusion of personal relationship to 
\ God with a sacramental cotamunication of grace ; (3) uncertainty 
as to the nature of faith and the forgiveness of sins ; (4) un- 
certainty as to the significance of the present life. Even in the 
way he felt and wrote about these things he created new states 
of feeling; but they appear merely to be modifications of the 
old ; or, rather, he first enabled the old moods fully to under- 
stand themselves, in other words, enriched them from the dead 
material which they brought with them. This exerted in turn a 
very strong influence on the fundamental feeling— the sense of 
sin and grace, and first gave it the form which enabled it to 
take possession of souls, without creating a revolution, or pro- 
ducing a violent breach with tradition. 

In the sequel we only discuss the fundamental features of 
these four elements. ' 

I. Augustine introduced the authority of the Church as a 
religious factor for two reasons. Like the thought of redemp- 
tion, the significance of the Church seems, on a superficial ex- 
amination, to have received so sovereign and fixed an impress in 
the conception formed by the ancient Catholic and Greek 
Fathers, that any further accentuation of it is impossible. But, 
if we look more closely, redemption was presented as a solitary 

1 We don'l need now to say for the first lime that Augustine was as closeiy as pos- 
sible united lo Ihe past of tbe Church in all else (Scripture, doctrinal confession, etc). 
Besides Ihii, he shared with his contemporaries in the conception of the Church's 
science in its relation 10 tailh, and had on many points as naive ideas as they of the 
limits and scope of knowledge. If he possessed the faculty of psychological observa- 
tion in a much higher degree than his predecessors, he retained the absolute type of 
ihoughl, and, with all the sceptical reserve which he practiiied in single quesuons, he 
further developed thatconglomerale of cosmology, ethics, mythology, and rationalism, 
which was then called science. So also he was implicated in all the prejudices of 
contemporary exegejs. It is to be added, finnlly, Chat, although less credulous than 
his contemporaries, he was, like Origen, involved in the prejudices, the mania for 
miracles, and the superslilion of the age. His works, sober in comparison with many 
Other elaborations of the epoch, are yet full of miracles. A slave learns lo read in 
answer to prayer, in three days, and without human help ; and we have divine judg- 
ments, miracle- working relics, etc. He certainly made the absurd indispensable to 
the Church. Since Augustine's time there are wholly absurd Church doctrioes, whose 
abandonmEnt would not t>e without danger, because they have excited, ornt least 
have supported, like Ihe (-inc-pole, the virtues of conscientionsness, strictness in self- 
examination, and Icndemess of soul (see, t.g., his doctrine of origmal sin). But like 
all absurdities, ihey have also excited blind fanaticism and fearful despair. 
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intervention, and the significance of the Church was exhausted 
in the fact that, while it was the presupposition of Christian life 
and the guarantee of Christian truth, it did not enter into the 
separate acts in which the religious and moral life ran its 
spiritual course. Here also Rothe's saying is true that Chris- 
tians tacitly " laid their plans to meet the chance that in the end 
everything might require to be done by men alone." These 
"plans "were based since the days of the Apologists on the 
optimistic conception of the inalienable goodness of human 
nature, and the demonstrability (clearness and intelligibility) of 
the Christian religion. The course of a spontaneously moral life 
was ultimately modified, neither by the doctrine of redemption 
nor by that of the Church. 

In both these respects Augustine's experience had led to 
wholly different conclusions. His conflict with himself had con- 
vinced him of the badness of human nature, and Manichmsm 
had left him in complete doubt as to the foundations and truth of 
the Christian faith.^ His confidence in the rationality of 
Christian truth had been shaken to the very depths, and it was 
never restored. In other words, as an individual thinker he 
never gained the subjective certitude that Christian truth 
and as such everything contained in the two Testaments 
had to be regarded, was clear, consistent, and demon- 
strable.- When he threw himself into the arms of the Catholic 
Church, he was perfectly conscious that he needed its 



1 See Reuter, I.e. p. 490 f. 

"The few tendencies to this conception, which are also found in his works, are 
always combined with that neulralising of the historical displayed hj the Apologists. 
We cannot here discuss more fully this undercurrent in his writings. But it is im- 
portant to show clearly the main current, namely, that scholars were by no means con- 
fident of the rationalily of the Catholic faith. The attacks made by heathens and 
Manicbsans had shaken them. Some speak, partly with self-satisfaction, partly with 
pain, of " modem " doubts of the faith of (he Church. But these doubts are so far 
from modern that the cieatiDn of the Auguslinian and meUisval authority of the 
Church is their work. That ecclesiastic ism is so powerful, nay, has become a dog- 
matic quantity, is due to the defeclive morality of Christians in the second and third 
centuries, and to theit defective faith in the fourth and fifth. The distinction between 
Justin and Augustine is in this respect much greater than that between Augiisliiieand 
a Chiistian of the siiteentli or nineteenth ct 
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authority, not to sink in scepticism or nihilism.^ For example, 
nothing but the authority of the Church could remove the 
sturnbHng-blocks in the Old Testament. The thousand doubts 
e.xcited by theology, and especially Christology, could only be 
allayed by the Church. As regards the former case, allegorical 
interpretation, of course, helped to get one over the difficulties ; 
but it (as contrasted with the literal which solves everything^ 
, did not justify itself; the Church alone gave the right to apply 
it. The Church guaranteed the truth of the faith, where the indi- 
vidual could not perceive it; that is the new thought whose open 
^^declaration proves the thinker's scepticism, as well as the man's 
love of truth. He would not impose upon himself; he would 
not become the sophist of his faith. Openly he proclaimed it : 
I believe in many articles only on the Church's authority ; 
nay, I believe in the Gospel itself merely on the same ground,^ 
Thereby the Church had gained an enormous importance, an 
importance which it was henceforth to retain in Western 
Catholicism ; upon it, an entity above all incomprehensible — 
for what and where is the Church ? — ^a great part of the respon- 
sibility was rolled, which had hitherto to be borne by the 
individual. Thus henceforth the Church had its part in every 
act of faith. By this, however, a vast revolution was brought 
about in the relation to the "faith which is believed" (fides 
quK creditur). Acts of faith were, at the same time, acts of 
r^ obedience. The difficulties were recognised which the Alex- 
andrians overcame by distinguishing between exoteric and 

1 See Ihe middle Books of the Confessions, e.^., VI., ii : " Scripturje sanctfe, quas 
ecclesiffi calholicc commendat auctoiilas." VI., 7; " Libris luis, quos tanCa ia 
omnibus fere gentibus auclorilale faniiasti. . . . Non audiendos esse, si qui forte 
mihi dicerent ; unde sds illos lihios unins veii et veracissimi dei spiritu esse humano 
generi ministratos? idipsumenimmaximecrtdendiimcrat" VI., B : "Ideoquecum 
essemuR iafitmi ail iiiveniendam liquida ratione veriiateni, et ob hoc nobis opus esset 
auctotilate sajictarvim lilteraruni, jam credere cffiperam nullo modo te fuisae tribatu- 
rum tam excellentem illi scriptnra; per omnes jam terras anctorilatem, nisi et per 
ipsara tibi credi ei per ipsani te qUEeri voluissea. Jam enim absuiditatein qua: me in 
illia litteris solebat olfendere, cum multa ex eis proliabiliter expoaita audissem, ad 
sacramentorum altitadinemreferetiam." See also the treatise De utilit. credendi, and, 
in general, the writings against Uanichseism. 

a CciQtra. Ep. Manichzei, 5 ; " Ego vero evangelio non crederem, nisi me catholicce 
(ccclesiie) commoveret aucloritas." Innumerable parallels exist, especially in the 
ings against Manichzeisni, but alsa elsewhere. 
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esoteric religion, biit this distinction was itself rejected. In ita 
place was now openly proclaimed what had long — especially in 
the West (see ch. I., Scripture and Dogma as Law) — been 
secretly the expedient of thousands : partial renunciation of in- 
dependent faith, and the substitution for it of obedience. It is 
obvious that thus a great body of dogmas, or of the contents of 
Scripture, was placed beyond the reach of the believing subject, 
that a wholly different relation to them was introduced, that, in 
a word, the doctrines of Scripture and the Church obtained a 
new meaning. Augustine was the father of the conception of 
implicit faith (iides implicita), by associating with the individual 
believer the Church, with which he believes and which believes 
for him, in as far as it takes the place for him in many points of 
a psychological element of faith, namely, inner conviction. In 
openly proclaiming this conception, which, as has been said, 
already lurked in darkness, Augustine, on the one hand, dis- 
burdened individual faith, and directed it more energetically to 
those spheres in which it could rest without difficulties, but, on 
the other hand, introduced all the evil consequences which 
spring from faith in authority.' 

However, this championship of faith in authority had an addi- 
tional root, in the case of Augustine, besides scepticism. Tradi- 
tion and grace are connected by secret ties. A genius, who was 
never a sceptic, and who was therefore never possessed by a 
mania for authority, has confessed : "The dew in which I bathe 
and find health is tradition, is grace." Augustine was also led, 
both as a psychologist and a Christian of living faith, to tradi- 
tion and therewith to the Church. In breaking with moralisra, 
he broke too with the individualism and atomism of the ancient 
school. The "mass of perdition" (massa perditionis) was 
always confronted for him by grace (gratia) as a force working 
in history. I will not here yet go into his notion of the Church ; 
it is certain that he possessed a lively sense that all great bene- 

' Reuler, who by no means over-voluea the impotlance of ihe idea of ihe Church in 
Augustine, ilcclares, {p. 499) 1 " By Augustine the idea of the Church was rendered 
the central |jower in the religious slate of mind and ecclesiastical activity of the 
West in a fashion unkniiwn to the Ea^i." "Cemrnl power" ii almost saying loo 
much (see Theol. Lit.— Zeil., 1887, No. 15)- 
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fits, even communion with God himself, ' were attached to 
hisiorica! tradition, and it is manifest that religious individualism, 
as developed by him, was paralleled by and compatible with a 
conception, according to which the individual was supported by 
other persons, and by forces in the direction of goodness which 
he received through a visible medium. Augustine concentrated 
this correct historical conception in the idea of the Church. It 
was to him the organism and — for the individual — the womb of 
grace ; it was further the communion of righteousness and love; 
and he felt this significance of the Church in his most personal 
piety much more acutely than any one before him. 

But the sceptic who needs the authority of the Church, and 
the Christian of quick feeling and sure observation, who 
perceives and prizes the value of Church communion, do not part 
company. There has never yet existed in the world a strong 
religious faith, which has not appealed, at some decisive point or 
other, to an external authority. It is only in the colourless ex- 
positions of religious philosophers, or the polemical systems of 
Protestant theologians, that a faith is constructed which derives 
its certitude exclusively from its own inner impulses. These 
undoubtedly constitute ih^ force by which it exists and is pre- 
served. But are not conditions necessary, under which this force 
becomes operative ? Jesus Christ appealed to the authority of 
the Old Testament, ancient Christians to the evidence of pro- 
phecy, Augustine to the Church, and Luther himself to the 
1 written Word of God. Only academic speculation thinks that 
it can eliminate external authority ; life and history show that 
I no faith is capable of convincing men or propagating itself, 
L- which does not include obedience to an external authority, or 
fails to be convinced of its absolute power. The only point is 
to determine the rightful authority, and to discover the just 
relationship between external and internal authority. Were it 
otherwise, we should not be weak, helpless beings. We cannot 
think toohighly of the nobility of human talents; but they are not 
lofty enough to enable men so to appropriate the sum of all the 
ideal elements which compose the inner life, that these simply 
grow with the growth of the soul, or become its product. 
Above all, the thought of God, the thought of the love of God, 
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can never receive an irrefragable certainty, without being sup- 
ported by an external authority. It is not a false view of 
religion that the restless quest of the soul only ceases when 
there has dawned upon it an authority whose validity is inde- 
pendent of the degree of strength with which its justification is 
felt within the breast} 

All this Augustine perceived and expressed. Therefore "the 
traditional, exclusively authoritative doctrine" of the Church 
was transformed by him into a conception, according to which 
the Church is a religious factor. By this, however, the distinc- 
tive character of piety itself received a new definition.® 

2. The perception that religion is the possession of the living 
God, a personal relationship between the soul and God, is con- 
spicuous in Augustine's Confessions, but also in other writings 
by him. That nothing but God himself could give the soul 
rest and peace is the fundamental note of the Confessions: 
" Say unto my soul : I am thy salvation." His great place in 

1 This argument has been very Ladly leceived by some critics, but t find nothing lo 
change in iL Perhaps it will help to its being understood if I add that the spiritual 
man is directly conscious of the Divine Spirit as his Lord — who conslrains him to 
obedience, even where he himself does not perceive the inner authority — ^but Ihe non- 
spiritual require some sort of intervening authority, whether coniisling in persons, or a 
book, or Church. But in both cases we are dealing with a controlling power, whose 
authority rises above one's own individuality and knowledge. I hope that in dlsclos* 
ing this slate of the case I am safe from being (wrot^gly) understood to draw a fixed 
tine between the spiritual and non-spiritual. Throughout it is only n question of the 
priiportion in which the apocalyptic and mediated elements appear and are connected 
in personal religion. Even the spiritnal man who holds direct communion with God 
has, as history shows, extremely seldom, perhaps never entirely, freed himself ham 
all intermediate authority ; on the contrary, he has clung lo it firmly, in spite of his 
intercourse with the Deily. This is not the place to explain this phenomenon j but 
personal religion is not shown to be valueless by its Iieing proved tbal its authorities 
ace not sound (agains.1 Baumarm, Die Grundftage der Religion, 1895, p. 21 t). The 
important point is what the pious man has derived from his authorities. 

s It is only to a superficial observer thai Eastern Christians seem to cling more 
stror;gly to the Church than Western. In the East the historical course of events 
welded ecclesiastictsm and nationality into one, and the internal development made 
the cultus of the Church the chief matter. But what other rflle does the Church play 
in personal piety than being the scene of Christian life, the teacher of doctrine, and 
the administrator of the mysteries ? All thei^e are, in fact, presufpostd conditions ; 
in the West, on the contrary, the Church has thrust itself into all relations and points 
of contact of the pious soul to God and Christ, as far S'l the Angustinian tradition is 
accepted. 
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the history of piety is bound up with this perception, as we find 
it attached to Rom. VIII., 31-39. He is to be compared, in 
this also, to the great Alexandrians, especially Clement But 
as Augustine did not merely reach this conclusion by means of 
a laborious speculation, so it assumed a much more forcible and 
purer form in his life and works than in theirs.' 

But the sure application of what is simplest in dogma is ever 
the hardest thing. Augustine found himself confronted by a 
tradition which taught that men enjoyed intercourse with God 
through /a7fs and communications of grace ; nay, the prevailing 
tradition was constantly in danger of reducing the latter to the 
former. In opposition to this, a great advance was at once 
made by insisting on the distinction between law and gospel, 
commands and grace. We now perceive that Augustine sub- 
stantially limited himself to this in his polemical dogmatic writ- 
ings. That is, he was not in a position to translate into his 
dogmatic theory the vital perception that God himself, as he 
appeared In Christ, was the possession of the soul, He substan- 
tially left standing the old scheme that God came to Jiian's assist- 
aitee, like a benevolent Judge with acts of pardon, or like a 
physician ■with medicines. In other words, he gave the force of 
absolute conviction to what had been uncertain, vis., that God 
operates continuously by a mysterious and omnipotent iniparta- 
, tion of grace, i.e., by powers of grace.- Thus grace (gratia per 
Christum) preserved even with him an objective character, and 

1 Let anyone read attentively the Confessions 6. VII. mid VIII., as alEici the wrii- 
ingi and epistles composed iniiucclialely after liis coQversion, and he will find that 
Augustine's Neoplalonism hail nndoubiedly a share in giving him (his perception. 
But he was brought I0 it in a much higher degree hy his inner experience, and the 
reading of Paul »nd the Psalms. The Psalmisls' piety wna revived in him fsee esp. 
Confess., IX„ S-12). Hia style even vsi modelled on theits. In Clement of Alex, 
and Origen, Neoplatonic speculation, on the contrary, prevailed. Even in the 
most glotions of their expositions, in which the power of feeling is clearly conspicu- 
ous, we cannot forget the speculative path by which ihey Ihatghl ihey had attained 
to the possession of God. 

a The final ground of this view viilh Augustine consists naturally in the fact that he 
never wholly got rid of the old Catholic scheme that the uUimate concern of Chrisli- 
anily was to transform human nature phy.'rically and morally for elemo,! life. He 
took a great step forward ; but he was not able to give clear expression to the 
Pauline thought thai the whole question turned on forgiveness of sins and sonship to 
God, or (o frame all dtigmalics in harmony with it. 
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in his controversy with Donatists and Pelagians he completely 
developed this view of grace in connection with his doctrines of 
the Church and sacraments. He understood how to harmonise 
this, in his own feeling and self-criticism, with the conviction 
that the question involved was the possession of the living God. 
But as teacher of piety he did not succeed in doing so ; indeed, 
we can say that, just because he laid all emphasis on grace 
through Christ, while conceiving it to consist in portions or in- 
stalments of grace, he was the means of establishing, along with 
the perception of its importance as beginning, middle, and end, 
the delusion that grace had an objective character. His age 
could understand, though with a great effort, his exposition of 
grace, as something imparted by the sacraments or the Church. 
It could bring that down to its own level. The magical element 
which adhered to this conception, the external solidity which 
the notion of grace received in the sacrament, the apparent 
clearness of the view, the possibility of instituting theological 
computations with sin and grace — ^all these phases in the 
Augustinian doctrine of grace were greedily seized. Thus, in 
making grace the foundation and centre of all Christian theo- 
logical reflection, it was due to his way of thinking that the 
living God and the personality of Christ lost ground in the con- 
sciousness of the Church he influenced. The believer had to do 
with the inheritance left by Christ, with what he had gained, 
with his merit, but not with Christ himself. The love of God 
was instilled into the soul in portions ; but Auguitine did not 
perceive that dogmatic was imperfect, nay, formed a hindrance 
to religion, as long as the supreme place was withheld from 
the principle : " Our heart is restless, until it rests in Thee." 
The violent agitation which he had himself experienced, the 
crisis in which the sole question was whether he should or 
should not find God to be his God, he has extremely imper- 
fectly expressed in the dogmatic theory of his later period. He 
poured the new wine into old bottles, and was thus partly to 
blame for the rise of that Catholic doctrine of grace, which is 
perhaps the most dreadful part of Catholic dogmatics ; for " the 
corruption of the best is the worst " (corruptio optimi pessiraa). 
When a Roman Catholic dogmatist very recently called the 
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doctrine of grace "thorny ground," this description alone must 
have sufficed to show every common-sense Christian that the 
whole treatment of this main article had stumbled on a false 
path since the days of Augustine. Could there be a sadder ad- 
mission than this, that reflection on what God grants the soul 
in Christ leads us among nothing but thorns ? And could we 
conceive a greater contrast than that which exists between the 
sayings of Jesus and the Catholic doctrine of grace ? But Pro- 
testantism, in its actual form, need not boast of having sur- 
mounted this pernicious Catholic doctrine. As it rests on the 
Augustinian doctrine of grace in the good sense of the term, 
and is distinguished thereby as Western Christianity from 
Eastern, it also bears the greatest part of the burden of this 
doctrine, and is therefore subject to the same dangers as 
Catholicism. It runs the risk of concealing the personal Christ 
by grace and the sacraments, of hedging in the living God 
through grace itself, and of setting up calculation^ about grace 
which make an account out of what is freest and holiest, and 
either dull the soul or leave it in unrest 

But as Augustine knew, for his part, by what his soul lived, 
and was able to testify to it in words that lived, and, indeed, in 
some of his discussions also doctrinally, he exerted a powerful 
influence in this respect, too, on posterity. He became the 
father not only of the Catholic doctrine of grace, but also of 
that mysticism which was naturalised in the Catholic Church, 
down to the Council of Trent, indeed, till the Jansenist contro- 
versy. In more than a hundred passages of his works, above 
all by his Christian personality, he incited men to gain a life 
with God, within which they apprehended the personal God in 
grace. We may here also recall his doctrine of predestination. 
One of its roots indisputably grew out of the thought of the 
supremacy of personal relationship to God. It was understood, 
too in this way, wherever it was the means in after-times of 
obviating the pernicious consequences of the Church doctrine of 
grace and sacraments. But there can undoubtedly be no mistake, 
that wherever Augustine threw into the background his question- 
able doctrine of grace, he at once also incurred the danger of neut- 
ralising Christ's general significance. According to him, Christ's 
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work referred to, and exhausted itself in the forgiveness of sins. 
But, as we shall see in what immediately follows, forgiveness 
did not bestow all that the Christian requires for salvation. 
Therefore the doctrine of grace was relatively independent of 
the historical Christ. This danger of conceiving positive grace 
without reference to Christ, or of connecting it with him only in 
the form of aesthetic observations, continued to exert an influ- 
ence. Luther, who started from Augustinianism, first overcame 
it, in as far as, in his relation to God, he only thought of God at 
all as he knew him in Christ. Augustine was prevented from 
doing so by his religious philosophy, and also his Biblicism, 
both of which had established independent claims upon him. 
Thus it happened that he influenced the piety of Western 
Christians by a doctrine of grace which met their lower inclina- 
tions, as well as by a promulgation of the immediateness of the 
religious relationship which failed to do justice to Christ's 
significance as mirror of God's fatherly heart and as the eternal 
mediator. In the latter as the former case, he set his seal on 
and gave vitality to elements which existed in the traditional 
doctrine only as dead material or stunted germs. 

3. Augustine shared with the whole of contemporary Christen- 
dom the thought, held to be all-important, that a time would 
come when at the judgment-seat of Christ "every one would 
receive in accordance with his actions"; and none will impugn 
the Christian character of this thought. But he went a step 
further, and also accepted the conception of merits current in 
the Church from the days of TertulUan and Cyprian. He did 
not get beyond the idea that in the final decision merits could 
alone be considered. He reconciled this principle, however, 
with his doctrine of grace, by teaching that God crowned his 
gifts (munera) in crowning our merits (merita).^ This seemed 
to correspond to both considerations, and the certainty with 
which this conception established itself in the Church appeared 

* See e.g., Confess. IX. 34 : " Quisquis tibi enumerat vera, merila sua, quid lihi 
enumerat nisi munera tua." Ep. 194, n. 19 : " cum deus coronat merita nostra, 
nihil aliud coronfltquam munera sua." De gintiaet lih. nrb., 15: " Dona sua coronaC 
deus non merita lua . . . si ergo dei dona sunt bona metita lua, non deus coronat 
merita tua tamquam merila tua sed [amquam doua sua," De geslis I'elag., 31; : 
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to guarantee that the correct view had now been reached. But, 
first, the question arises whether the ambiguity of the reconcilia- 
tion did not contribute to its being received ; secondly, it cannot 
fail to surprise us that there is not a word about faith in the 
principle. We are once more at a point where Augustine, in 
reforming the prevailing piety, paid it a very considerable 
tribute. He certainly expressed the importance and power of 
faith in a striking and novel fashion. He who disregards the 
formulas, but looks to the spirit, will everywhere find in 
Augustine's works a stream of Pauline faith. None before him 
but his teachers Victorinus and Ambrose, in some of their 
expositions, had used similar language. Numerous passages 
can be cited in which Augustine extolled faith as the element 
in which the soul live.s, as beginning, middle, and end of piety. 
But in the sphere of dogmatic reflection Augustine spoke of 
faith with extreme uncertainty, and, indeed, as a rule, not 
differently from his predecessors. 

Different points meet here. Firstly, it was simply the power 
of tradition which prevented him from perceiving more in faith 
than the act of initiation. Secondly, Scriptural texts led him to 
the assumption that something else than faith, namely, habitual 
goodness (righteousness), must finally fall to be considered at the 
divine tribunal. Thirdly and lastly, he limited the significance 
of the forgiveness of sins. The last point is in his case the most 
paradoxical, but here the most important. He for whom the 
supreme thing was the certainty of possessing a God, and who 
called to his whole period : " You have not yet considered of how 
great weight sin is"{nondum considerasti, quanti pondcris sit 
peccatum), never realised the strict relation that exists between 
faith and forgiveness, nor could explain clearly that the assur- 
ance of forgiveness is life and salvation. At this point the 
moral element suddenly entered with sovereign power into reli- 
gious reflection. It is as if Augustine had here sought to escape 

a, sed dei dona sunt metitatua." De trinit.. 
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the quietistic consequences of his doctrine (see above), and, in 
his inability to deduce positive virtue from faith in forgiveness of 
sin, turned from faith to works. Or was he prevented by the 
remnants of religious philosophy and cosmology that still clung 
to his theory of religion from perceiving absolutely that religion 
is bound up in faith in forgiveness of sins ? ^ Or, again, is this 
perception itself erroneous and untenable, one that paralyses the 
power of moral exertion? We do not intend to examine these 
questions here. The fact is that Augustine conceived faith to 
be a preliminary stage, because he regarded forgiveness of sins 
as preliminary. If we look closely, we find that in his dogmatic 
theory sin was not ^i/lU, but loss and infirmity. The very man 
who strove for, and found, a lasting relationship with God, was not 
capable of reproducing and stating his experience correctly in 
the shape of doctrine. He came back to the customary moral- 
istic view, in so far as in his doctrine of grace he thought not of 
enmity to God, but the disease of sin, not of divine sonship, but 
of the restoration of a state in which man was rendered capable 
of becoming good, i.e., sinless. Therefore faith was merely 
something preliminary, and it is this that makes it so difficult to 
define Augustine's conception of the forgiveness of sins. It 
appears to have been really identical with the external and 
magical idea of his predecessors, with the exception that he had 
a firmer grasp of the forgiveness being an act of God, on which 
' the baptised might constantly rely. But his reflection rarely 

[ took the form of regarding assurance of forgiveness as something 

I whereby the soul receives energy and wings. He .substantially 

I never got beyond the impression that something was actnally 

I swept away by it, though that was indeed the gravest of facts, 

I sin. 

I The impossibility of carrying out this conception will always, 

I however, leave a latent doubt. In spite of his new feeling, 

I Augustine, for this reason, moved entirely in the lines of the old 

f scheme when he sought to supplement and to build upon for- 

] giveness of sin, and looked about him for a positive force which 
was required to take its place alongside of the negative effect^ 

. 1 In his 177th letter, e^. (Ad Innocent., c. 4), he expressly dei^lsces that it is an 
error to say Vaaxgratia u libettuii arbitrium or nmissio peiialorum. 
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This he found in love. It was not in faith, but only in love, that 
he could recosnise the force that really changed a man's nature, 
that set him in a new relationship. But then, in spite of the em- 
pirical objections that confronted him, he did not doubt that love 
could be infused like a medicine. Certain that God alone effects 
everything, he transferred to love the conception applicable to 
faith (trust)— that it ceases to be itself where it is felt to be other 
thai) an assimilative organ (o/jyui'oc XtiTTTiKov) — as if love could 
also be as simply regarded as a gift of God through Christ 
(munus dei per Christum). The result of these reflections is that 
Augustine held that the relation of the pious soul to God was 
most appropriately described as a gradually advancing process of 
sanctification. To this he believed he could reduce all legitimate 
considerations, the fundamental importance of faith, the concep- 
tion of (sacramental) grace as beginning, middle, and end, the 
need of positive forces capable of changing man's state, the view 
that only the just could be saved, and that no one was righteous 
whose works were not perfect, i.e., the necessity of merits, etc. 
He believed that he had found a means of adjusting the claims 
of religion and morality, of grace and merits, of the doctrine of 
faith and eschatology. Omnipotent love became for him the 
principle that connected and supported everything. Faith, love, 
and merit were successive steps in the way to final salvation, and 
he has impressed this view on the Catholic Church of after times, 
and on its piety up to the present day. It is the ancientscheme 
of the process of sanctification leading to final salvation, but so 
transformed that grace acts upon all its stages. Excellent and 
— for many stages of development — appropriate as this concep- 
tion appears, yet it cannot be mistaken that in it Augustine 
lagged behind his own experience, and that against his will he 
subordinated the religious sphere to moral goodness ; for this 
subordination was by no means precluded by the equation "our 
merits, God's gifts '' (nostra meriia, dei munera). Where merits 
play a part there is a failure to understand that there is a 
relationship to God which is maintained mid weakness and sin, 
as well as in misery and death. ^ 

supreme question as to assurance of salvation is not less 
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Of this even Augustine had a presentiment, and he therefore 
also imparted to the Church, to which he transmitted his 
doctrine of faith, love, and merit, germs of a conception which 
could not but be fatal to that doctrine. They are not only in- 
cluded in his doctrine of predestination, but at least as much so in 
every passage of his writings, where he gives voice to the con- 
fession, "To me to cling to God is a good thing," In this 
avowal the religious possession and moral goodness coincide, 
and are referred to God, their source. But even apart from this, 
his idea of love : "in this life also virtue is nothing but loving 
what ought to be loved ; good affections make a good character,"^ 
was so excellent and forcible that all criticism looks like im- 
pudent coxcombry. Nevertheless, we must criticise it from the 
standpoint of the gospel. We have already remarked above 
that Augustine's doctrine of infused love is indifferent to the 
work of the historical Christ. Therefore he had a two-fold 
Christologyi on the one hand, Christ is God, a member of the 
Trinity (unus ex trinitate) ; on the other hand, the chosen man, 
who "was as much under grace as we are. All that leads us back / 
ultimately to the fact that he under-estimated the significance | 
of the forgiveness of sins and of the publican's faith : that his 
piety was not yet simple enough.^ ' 

4. Finally, it is to be pointed out that Augustine in his re- 
formation of Christian piety did not disturb its character as a 
preparation for the next world. He could have changed noth- 
ing here without wounding the Christian religion itself; for the 
view of some Protestants, that Christianity can be transformed 
into a religion of this world, is an illusion. Augustine lived as 
much in the future world as Justin and Irenasus. His eschato- 



' Et in hac vita virtus non est nisi diligere quocl diligendum est ; faciunt honi amores 

< It has sceTned [iecessa.17 to concede to Augustine's conception of sitnctilication that 
it had the merit of correctin]:; the quietislic phase that dung dangerously tt) his 
doctrine of grace. But, on a closer inspection, we 5nd that love did not certainly 
mean to him the exemplification of morality in serving our neighbour, but sentiments, 
or such works of love, as owed their value to reflex action at least as strongly as to 
philanthropy. Here again, in very many expositions, he did not advance beyond the 
old Catholic Christian?, or Cyprian and Ambrose ; man attends best to his own in- 
terests by means of carilas, and pleases God in divesting himself of what is worldly. 
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logical reflections are inexhaustible, and if, as will be shown 
afterwards, he set aside a few of the older ideas, yet that affords 
no standard of the whole trend of his piety. He only intensified 
the pessimistic view oi this life, this mortal life and living death 
(vita mortalis, mors vitalis), by his doctrine of sin. " What flood of 
eloquence would ever suffice to portray the tribulations of this 
life, to describe this wretchedness, which is, as it were, a kind of 
heU in our present existence? Verily, the new-born infant 
comes to our mortal light, not laughing but weeping, and by its 
tears prophesies in some fashion, even without knowing it, to 
what great evils it has come forth. , , . A heavy yoke burdens all 
the children of Adam from the day of birth to that of burial, 
when they return to the common mother of all. . , . And the 
sorest thing of all is that we cannot but know how, just by the 
grievous sin committed in Paradise, this life has become a 
punishment to us."^ Just as he has retained the pessimistic 
view of our present life, he has also described blessedness as the 
state of the perfect knowledge of God. He has done so in one 
of his earliest writings, De vita beata, and he substantially 
adhered to it. 

But the very perception, that misery was not a mere fatality, 
but was incurred by guilt, and the confidence that grace could 
make man free and happy even upon this earth, exerted a 
certain counterpoise. He undoubtedly does not call the present 
life of the Christian "joy of felicity," "but comfort of misery," 
and declares that to be an extremely false felicity which is 
devised by men who seek here another happiness than that 
entertained by hopc.^ But in not a few passages he yet speaks 
of the joy in God which creates blessedness even here, He 
seldom obeyed this feeling. For that very reason he found this 

1 See also Ihe thrilling description, De civitat, XIX., 4. 

' In his Soliloquies, one of his earliest writings, he awards felicity to the soul that 
perceives God here helow. Eat \a his Retractations, I., 4, he says expressly, " Nee 
illud mihi placet, quod in ista vita deo intellecto jam beatam esse animam (in Solilo- 
qniis) dixi, nisi fortt spe." In general, Augustine nt a later date disavowed many 
arguments in his works written immediately after his conversion ; nay, even in his 
Confessions, in which he is disposed 10 describe his conversion as Instantaneous, he has 
admitted in one important sentence how imperfect his Christian thought was at that 
time : IX. 7, " IbL [in CassiciacumJ quid egerim in litteris, jam quldem servientibus 
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life in itself objectless, and there are only a few indications, 
especially in the work, De civitate dei, in which he tried to 
show that a kingdom of Christ may be built up even in this 
world, and that the just, who live by faith, constitute it, and 
have a present task to perform (see also De trinit I., 16 and 
21). Speaking generally, he propagated tlie feeling shown in 
ancient Christian eschatology in every respect, and prepared the 
ground for monachism. If he seems to have instigated the de- 
velopment of the Catholic Church in its tendency to masterful 
rule over this world, yet external circumstances, and the inter- 
pretation they produced of his work " De civitate dei," contri- 
buted much more to the result than any intentional impulses 
given by him.' Where, however, there has developed in 
Catholicism in after times a strong sense of the blessedness 
which the Christian can receive even in this state, it has alvi'ays 
assumed a mystical and ecstatic character. This is a clear 
proof that in any case this life was disregarded ; for the mystical 
feeling of blessedness, even as Augustine knew it, really exists^ 
by means of an excess, already in the future state. 



In the preceding pages the attempt has been made to show 
how the piety was constituted in which Augustine lived, and 
which he transmitted to posterity, it is extraordinary difficult to 
understand it aright ; for experience and tradition are interwoven 
in it in the most wonderful way. Yet we cannot jinderstand 



libi, sed ad&ue aipirbie scholam lanquam in paamliatu auAelanliiui, t 
dispulati cum prtesentibus (libt. c. Academ. — de beala vita— -de ordioe) et cum ipso 
me solo (Soliloquia) coram te ; qux autcm cum abscnte Nebridio, testanturepislolEB"). 
Bui our juderoent must here be divided. What was wrillen earlier was undoubtedly 
in mncy respects less compUte, less churchly, more Neoplatonic; but on the other 
hand it h as more direct, more personal and determineit to a smaller degree by regard 
for the Catholicism of the Church. Yet he was already determined to have nothing 
IQ do with a felicity of inquiry and seeking ; but only saw it in its /Bssusion {Adv. 
Acad, lib., I.). 

' On Augustine's pessimistic; and eschatolt^Ical tendcnc)-, his view of Ihe secular 
and clerical life, as also the efforts to surmount ihe popular Catholic conceplion, see 
Renter, I.e., Studie VI. We return briefly to these subjects fuilher on. 
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him as teacher of the Church, until we have formed our estimate 
of him as reformer of piety; for, besides Scripture and tradition, 
his theories have their strongest roots in the piety that animated 
him. They are in part nothing but states of feeling interpreted 
theoretically. But in these states of feeling there gathered round 
the grand experience of conversion from bondage to freedom 
in God all the manifold religious experiences and moral re- 
flections of the ancient world. The Psalms and Paul, Plato 
and the Neoplatonists, the Moralists, TertuIHan and Ambrose. 
we find all again in Augustine, and, side by side with the new 
psychological view constructed by him as disciple of the Neo- 
platonists, we come once more upon all the childish reflections 
and absolute theories which these men had pursued. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE HISTORICAL POSITION OF AUGUSTINE AS 
TEACHER OF THE CHURCH. 

The ancient Church before Augustine only possessed a single 
great dogmatic scheme, the Cfiristological. Augustine also knew 
it and made use of it ; but in inserting it into a greater and 
more living fjroup, he deprived it of its original meaning and 
object It has been said of Socrates that he brought philosophy 
down from heaven ; we may maintain of Augustine that he did 
the same for dogmatics, by separating it from speculations about 
the finite and infinite, God the Logos and the creature, mortal 
and immortal, and connecting it with questions as to moral good, 
freedom, sin, and blessedness. Goodness became for kim the point 
on which turned the consideration of blessings ; moral goodness 
(virtue) and the possession of salvation were not merely to 
occupy corresponding positions, but to coincide (ipsa virtus et 
prEeraium virtutis). If we may use a figure, we can say that 
Augustine formed into one the two centres of popular Catholic 
theology, the renewing power of redemption and the free effort 
to attain virtue ; of the ellipse he made a circle — God, whose 
grace delivers the will and endows it with power to do what is 
good. In this is comprehended his significance in the history 
of the Christian religion. He did not, however, vindicate the 
new portion consistently, but built the old into it. Indeed, in 
the new cathedral erected by him, the old building formed, as 
it were, the holy of holies, which is seldom entered. 

When we seek to determine what has been accomplished by 
an ancient Church theologian as teacher of the Church, we must 
examine his expositions of the Symbol. We possess several by 
Augustine. It is extremely instructive to compare the earliest 
(De fide et symbolo, A.D. 393) with one of the latest (De fide, 
95 
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spe et caritate, A.D. 421, or later). In the former Augustine is 
still substantially a theologian of the ancient Church. The 
questions discussed by him are the same as were tlien dealt 
with, in both halves of the Church, in the Symbol, and are sug- 
gested by its language. Even the manner in which he discusses 
them is but slightly distinguished from the customary one. 
Finalty,thc polemic is the one that was usual : Arians.Manichsans, 
Apollinarians, Pneumatomachoi occupy the foreground ; the last 
named especially are very thoroughly refuted. On the other 
hand, Augustine's characteristics declare themselves even in this 
early exposition.' Thus we have, above all, his love of truth 
and frankness in the sections on the Holy Spirit, and his scepti- 
cal reserve and obedient submission to Church tradition. 
Further, in the Christology we find his characteristic scheme 
"Christ invested in man" (Christus indutus in homine), as well 
as the strong emphasis laid on the humility of Christ contrasted 
with pride (superbia). Compare, besides, sentences like the 
following. Chapter VI. — "Since he is only-begotten he has no 
brothers ; but since he is first-begotten, he has deigned to name 
all those his brothers who after and through his headship are 
born again into the grace of God through the adoption of sons," 
Or (Chapter XI.) : " Our Lord's humility was lowly in his being 
born for us ; to this it was added that he deigned to die for 

1 The foLindalion uf Augusline's religious characterislics can be best studied in the 
wiiting'i that ace read least, namely in the tractates and letters written immediately 
nfter his conversion, and forming an extremely necessary supplement to his Confes- 
siuns (sec above, p. gz, note z). In these writings he is not yet at nil interested in 
Church dogtnalics, but is wholly absorbed in the task of making clear to himself, 
while settling u ith NeopUtonism, the new stage of religious phiiusophical reBection 
and inner experience, in which he finally found rest (see De vita beata. Adv. Academ., 
Soliloquia, Deotdine, and the Episiles to Nebridius). The state of feeling expressed 
by him in thede works never left him ; but it was onlyin a later period that he gave it 
its dramatic sub-blruclure. In cimsequence of this, as is proved even by the Confes- 
sions and also the Retractations, he himself lost the power of rightly estimating thosE 
writings and the inner state in which he had found himself m the Grst year^ after his 
conversion. But he never lost the undei lying tone of those liist fruits of his author- 
ship ; '■ Rest in the possession of God," as distinguished from the unreit and imhap- 
piness of a seeking and inqiiiiy that never reach their aim, or the essentially 
NcQplatonic version of the loftiest problems (see e.^., De ordine II., u ff., "mala 
in ordinem redacts faciunt decorem universi" j the same view of evil is still given in 
"nose writing' cannot be mote fully discussed in a history of 
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mortals." Or (Chapter XIX.): "The writers of the Divine 
Scriptures declare that the Holy Spirit is God's gift in order that 
we may believe that God does not bestow a gift inferior to himself." 
Or (ibid.) : " No one enjoys that which he knows, unless he also 
loves it . , . nor does anyone abide in that which he apprehends 
unless by love."^ But if Augustine had died before the Donatist 
and Pelagian controversies, he would not have been the dog- 
matist who changed the whole scheme of doctrine; for it was 
these controversies that first compelled him to reflect on and 
review what he had long held, to vindicate it with all his power, 
and to introduce it also into the instruction of the Church. But 
since it had never entered his mind that the ancient doctrinal 
tradition, as attached to the Symbol, could be insufficient,^ since 
it had still less occurred to him to declare the Symbol itself to 
be inadequate, it was a matter of course to him that he should 

1 Secundum id, quod unigenitus est, non habet (ratres j secundum id autem quod 
primogenlcus est, fiatres vocarc dignatus est onines qui po^t ejus el perejas piimatuni 
in dei grutiani renascuntur pec adoptionem Rliorum." " Pnrva erat pro nobis domini 
nostri humililas in nascendo ; accessit etiam ut niori pro mortalibus dignaretur." 
'* Divinanim sccipturarum tractatoi'es spiritum sanctum donum dei esse pr^icsnt, ut 
deum crcdamuj turn se ipso inferius donum dare." " Eo quod qujaque novit non 
fruitur, nisi el id diligat . . . neque quisquam in eo quod petcipit permaret nisi 
di lection e." 

' He andoubledly noticed, and with his love of Truth franltly said, thai the Church 
writers gave ihroufihout an insufficient statement of the grace of God ; but he con- 
tented himself with the plea lha.t the Church had always duly emphasiiied grace in its 
priyeis and institutions. See pisedest. sancl. , 37 : " Quid opus est, ut eorum scrate- 
mur opuscula, qui prius quam ista haeresis (Pelagianorum) oriretut, non habuerunt 
necESsitatem in hac difEcili ad solvenduui qucestione versari ? quod procul dubio 
facerent, si respondere lalibus cogeientur. Unde factum est, ut de gratia dei quid 
senlirenl, breviter quibusdnm scriplorum suorum locis et trnnaeunter adtingerent, im- 
moiarcntur vero in eL^, quce adversus inimicos ecclesice disputabai^t, «t in exhoctationi- 
bus od quasque viilutes, quibns deo vivo eL vero pro ailipiscenda vita sterna et vera 
felicitate servilur. Frequentalionibus autem oraiionum simpiiciler apparebal dei 
gratia quid valeiet ; non enim poscerentnr de deo quie priecipit fieri, nisi ab illo 
donsretur ut fietent." -He himself had indeed learned from experience in his struggle 
with ihe Manlchteans, that the defence of truth has to be legululed by the nature oi 
the attack. When he was twitted by his opponents with what he had formerly 
written about freewill against the Manichieans, he appealed to the claims of advanc- 
ing knowledge, as well as to the duly of offering resistance both to right and left. 
He thua saw in the earlier Church teachers the defenders of the truth of the Church 
against fatalism, Gnosticisim, and ManichEcism, and from this standpoint explained 
tbeir attitude. 
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make everything which he had to present as religious doctrine 
hinge on that Confession. In this way arose the characteristic 
scheme of doctrine, which continued to influence the West in 
the Middle Ages ; nay, on which the Reformed version is based 
— a combination of ancient Catholic theology and system with 
the new fundamental thought of the doctrine of grace, forced 
into the framework of the Symbol. It is evident that by this 
means a mixture of styles arose which was not conducive to the 
transparency and intelligibility of doctrine. But we have not 
only to complain of want of clearness, but also of a complexity 
of material wliich, in a still higher degree than was the case in the 
ancient Catholic Church, necessarily frustrated the demand for 
a closely reasoned and homogeneous version of religious doc- 
trine. We are perhaps justified in maintaining that the Church 
never possessed in ancient times another teacher so anxious as 
Augustine to think out theological problems, and to secure unity 
for the system of doctrine. But the circumstances in which he 
was placed led to him above all others necessarily confusing that 
system of doctrine, and involving it in new inconsistencies,^ 
The following points fall to be considered. 

I. As a Western theologian, he felt that he was bound by the 
Symbol ; but no Western theologian before him had lived so 
much in Scripture, or taken so much from it as he. The old vari- 
ance between Symbol and Scripture,^ which at that time indeed 
was not yet consciously felt, was accordingly intensified by him. 
The uncertainty as to the relation of Scripture and Symbol was 
increased by him in spite of the extraordinary services he had 
rendered in making the Church familiar with the former. ^ The 
Biblicism of later times, which afterwards took up an aggressive 
attitude to the Church in the West, is to be traced back to 
Augustine ; and the resolute deletion of Scriptural thoughts by 

1 It is self.eviilent Ihat for this reason dogma, i.e., the old Catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity and Christology, necessarily became less impressive. Reuter's objection (I.e. 
p. 495) rests an an incomprehensible misunderstanding. 

= See on this and on what follows, Vol'. IJI., pp. 203 ff., 207 ff. 

'The attempts to define their relationship, e.g., in Book I. of the treatise De 
doctrina Christiana, are wholly vague, and indeed scarcely comprehensible. The 
"anhstance" of Scripmre is 10 form the propositions of the Kule of Faith; but yet 
every sentence of Scripture is an article of bith. 
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an appeal to the authority of the Church's doctrine may equally 
refer to him. ^ If we are asked for the historical jcstification 
of pre-reformers and reformers in the West, in taking their 
stand exclusively on Scripture, we must name Augustine ; if we 
are asked by what right such theologians have been silenced, we 
may refer similarly to Augustine ; but we can in this case un- 
doubtedly go back to the authority of Tertullian (De pr^cscr. 

hc£T.). 

2. On the one hand, Augustine was convinced that everything 
in Scripture was valuable for faith, and that any thought was at 
once justified, ecclesiastically and theologically, by being proved 
to be Biblical — see his doctrine of predestination and other 
tenets, of which he was certain simply because they were found 
in the Bible. By this principle any unity of doctrine was nul- 
lified. ^ But, on the other hand, Augustine knew very well that 
religion was a practical matter, that in it faith, hope, and love, or 
love alone, were all-important, and that only what promoted the 
latter had any value. Indeed he advanced a considerable step 
further, and approximated to the Alexandrian theologians : he 
ultimately regarded Scripture merely as a means, which was dis- 
pensed with when love had reached its highest point, and he 
even approached the conception that the very facts of Christ's 
earthly revelation were stages beyond which the believer passed, 
whose heart was possessed wholly by love. ^ This latter point — 
which is connected with his individualistic theology, but slightly 

■Afterhis conversion Augustine was linnl]' of opinion that nothiog stood in Scrip- 
ture that contiadicted the doctrine of the Church ; he WBsnotso certain thatthi^ inter- 
pretation of Scripture most follow the authority of tradition. Yet what a profusion of 
" dangerous " ideas would have been evolved &om the Bible by hia rich and acute 
Eeniusif once he had freed his intelleclfrom tbefetters of obedience 1 The perception 
that no less than everything would have been doubtful, that a thousand contradictions 
u-onld have taken the place of a unanimous doctrine, certainly helped in determining 
Jiim not to shake the bars of his prison. He felt he would never be able to escape, 
liut would be buried by ihe ruins of the collapsing edifice. Hence the principle 
declared in De nat, et groL 22, that we must first submit to what stands in Scripture, 
and only then ask " quomoilo id fieri potuerit." What a difference from Oiigen I 

»SeeVol. II., 331, n. 3. 

' De doctr. Christ. I., 34 : an extremely noteworthy exposition, which, so far as I 
know, has very few clear parallels in Augustine's works, but forms the iMickground of 
his development. 
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influenced by the historical Christ — will be discussed below. It 
is enough here to formulate sharply the inconsistency of making 
Scripture, on the one hand, a source, and, on the other, a Mieans.^ 
— a means indeed which is finally dispensed with like a crutch. ^ 
The mystics and fanatics of tlie West have given their adhesion 
to the last principle, advancing the inner light and inner revela- 
tion against the written. Now Augustine, in his excellent pre- 
face to his work " De docLrina Christiana," has undoubtedly, as 
with a Rash of prophetic illumination, rejected all fanatical 
inspiration, which either fancied it had no need at all of Scripture, 
or, appealing to the Spirit, declared philological and historical 
interpretation to be useless. But yet he opened the door to 
fanaticism with his statement that there was a stage at which 
men had got beyond Scripture. Above all, however, he created 
the fatal situation, in which the system of doctrine and theology 
of the Western Church are still found at the present day, by the 
vagueness which he failed to dispel as to the importance of the 
letter of Scripture. The Church knows, on the one hand, that 
in the Bible, so far as meant for faith, the " matter " is alone of 
importance. But, on the other hand, it cannot rid itself of the 
prejudice that every single text contains a Divine and absolute 
direction, a " revelation." Protestant Churches have in this 
respect not gone one step beyond Augustine ; Luther himself, if 
we compare his " prefaces" to the New Testament, e.g., with his 
position in the controversy about the Lord's Supper, was 
involved in the same inconsistency as burdened Augustine's 
doctrinal structure. 

3. Augustine brought the practical element to the front more 
than any previous Church Father. Religion was only given to 
produce faith, love, and hope, and blessedness itself was bound 
up in these virtues bestowed by God, or in love. But the act of 
reform, which found expression in the subordination of all 
materials to the above intention, was not carried out by him 

^See the details in " De doctr. Chiistiann " copied in Vol. III., p. 203, n. 2, of 
this work. 

"De doctr. Christ., 35-40, especially c. 39, "Therefore a man who depends on 
failh, hope, and love, and holds by them invlncilily, only needs Scripture to inslmcl 
others." Scripture even only offers patchwork ; but a man may rise to such perfection 
even in this life as no longer to require the patchwork. 
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unalloyed. In retaining the old Catholic scheme, knowledge 
and eternal life (n^Oapaia) remained the supreme thoughts; in 
pursuing Neoplatonic mysticism, he did not cast off the acosmic 
view that regarded all phenomena as transient, and all that was 
transient as figurative, retaining finally only the majesty of the 
concealed Deity; in despising the present life, he necessarily 
also depreciated faith and all that belonged to the present. 
Thus, his theology was not decided, even in its final aims, by 
one thought, and he was therefore unable really to carry out his 
doctrine of grace and sin in a pure form. As the intellectualism 
of antiquity, of course in a sublimated form, was not wholly 
superseded by him, his profoundest religious utterances were 
accompanied by, or entwined with, philosophical considerations. 
Often one and the same principle has a double root, a Neo- 
platonic and a Christian (Pauline^, and accordingly a double 
meaning, a cosmological and a religious. Philosophy, saving 
faith, and Church tradition, disputed the leading place in his 
system of faith, and .since Eiblicism was added to these three 
elements, the unity of his type of thought was everywhere 
disturbed. 

4. But apart from the intention, the execution contains not 
only inconsistencies in detail, but opposite views. In his con- 
flict with Manichasism and Donatism, Augustine sketched a 
doctrine of freedom, the Church, and the means of grace, which 
has little in common with his experience of sin and grace, and 
simply conflicts with the theological development of that ex- 
perience — the doctrine of predestinating grace. We can 
positively sketch two Augustinian theologies, one ecclesiastical, 
the other a doctrine of grace, and state the whole system in 
either. 

5. But even in his ecclesiastical system and his doctrine of 
grace, conflicting lines of thought meet ; for in the former 
a hierarchical and sacramental fundamental element conflicts 
with a liberal, universalist view inherited from the Apologists; 
and in the doctrine of grace two different conceptions are 
manifestly combined, namely, the thought of grace through (per, 
propter) Christ, and that of grace emanating, independently of 
Christ, from the essential nature of God as the supreme good 
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and supreme being (summum bonum, summum esse). The 
latter inconsistency was of greatest importance for Augustine's 
own theology, and for the attitude of Western theology after 
him. The West, confessedly, never thoroughly appropriated the 
uncompromising Eastern scheme of Christology as a statement 
of saving faith. But by Augustine the relation of the doctrine 
of the two natures (or the Incarnation) to that of salvation was 
still further loosened. It will be shown that he really prepared 
the way much more strongly for the Franciscan feeling towards 
Christ than for Anselm's satisfaction theory, and that, in general, 
as a Christologian— in the strict sense of the term — he be- 
queathed more gaps than positive material to posterity. But in 
addition to this antithesis of a grace through Christ and with- 
out Christ, we have, finally, in Augustine's doctrine of sin a. 
strong ManichEean and Gnostic element; for Augustine never 
wholly surmounted Manichasism. 

From our exposition up to this point — and only the most 
important facts have been mentioned — it follows that we cannot 
speak of Augustine having a system, nor did he compose any 
work which can be compared to Origen's irep! apx^v- Since he 
did not, like the latter, boldly proclaim the right of an esoteric 
Christianity, but rather as Christian and churchman constantly 
delayed taking this liberating step,^ everything with him stands 
on one level, and therefore is involved in conflict* But it is 
"not what one knows and says that decides, but what one 
loves" ; he loved God, and his Church, and he was true. This 
attitude is conspicuous in all his writings, whether it is the Neo- 
platonist, the earlier Manicha;an, the Pauline Christian, the 
Catholic Bishop, or the Biblicist, that speaks, and it lends to all 
his expositions a unity, which, though it cannnot be demon- 
strated in the doctrines, can be plainly felL Therefore, also, the 
different movements that started or learned from him, were 
always conscious of the complete man, and drew strength from 

1 Tendencies in this direction are found eveiywhete ; but Ihey were never more 
than tendencies. 

>It is ooe of Reuter's chief merits that he has proved the impossfbilLly of constrnct- 
tog a system front Angnsdne's thought, and of removing the ii ' ' ' 
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him. He would not have been the teacher of the future if he 
had not stood before it as a Christian personality who lent force 
and weight to every word, no matter in what direction it led. 
As preacher of faith, love, and the dispensation of grace, he has 
dominated Catholic piety up to the present day. By his funda- 
mental sentiment : "Mihi adhsrere deo bonum est," as also by 
his distinction between law and gospel, letter and spirit, and his 
preaching that God creates faith and a good will in us, he called 
forth the evangelical Reformation.^ By his doctrine of the 
authority and means of grace of the Church, he carried forward 
the construction of Roman Catholicism ; nay, he first created 
the hierarchical and sacramental institution. By his Biblicism 
he prepared the way for the so-called pre -re format! on move- 
ments, and the criticism of all extra-Biblical ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions. By the force of his speculation, the acuteness of his 
intellect, the subtlety of his observation and experience, he 
incited, nay, partly created, scholasticism in all its branches, 
Including the Nominalistic, and therefore also the modern 
theory of knowledge and psychology. By his Neoplatonism 
and enthusiasm for predestination he evoked the mysticism as 
well as the anti-clerical opposition of the Middle Ages.^ By 
the form of his ideal of the Church and of felicity, he strengthened 
the popular Catholic, the monachist, state of feeling, domesticat- 
ing it, moreover, in the Church, and thereby rousing and capaci- 
tating it to overcome and dominate the world as contrasted with 
the Church. Finally, by his unique power of portraying him- 
self, of expressing the wealth of his genius, and giving every 
word an individual impress, by his gift of individualising and 
self-observation, he contributed to the rise of the Renaissance 
and the modern spirit. 

These are not capricious combinations, but historical facts : * 
the connecting lines that lead back to him, can everywhere be 

' See the testimonies to Augustine of the Reformers and their confessiotml writings ; 
yet the difference that stit] existed was not unknown to them. 

'Even the Anti-Gr^orinn party in the Middle Ages frequently .ippealed to 
Augustine. It was possible to find in him welcome statements as to tlic meaning of 
the Empire, the possibility of correcting Councils, and, generally, anli-hieratchica! 
passages. 

' Compare Renter, Studie Vir. 
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clearly demonstrated. But where, then, in the history of the 
West is there a man to be compared to him? Without taking 
much to do with affairs — Augustine was Bishop of a second- 
rate city, and possessed neither liking nor talent for the role of 
an ecclesiastical leader or practical reformer — by the force of 
his ideas he influenced men, and made his life permeate the 
centuries that followed. 
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It has been attempted to depict Augustine's significance as 
Church teacher, by dividing absolutely the various directions in 
which his thought moved, and by giving separate accounts of 
the Neoplatonist, the Paulinist, the earlier Manichasan, and the 
Catholic Bishop.^ But it is to be feared that violence is done 
him by such an analysis. It is safer and more appropriate, 
within the limits of a history of dogma, to keep to the external 
unity which he has himself given to his conceptions. In that 
case his Enchiridion ad Laureniium, his matured exposition of 
the Symbol, presents itself as our best guide. This writing we 
mean to bring forward at the close of the present chapter, after 
preliminary questions have been discussed which were of 
supreme importance to Augustine, and the controversies have 
been reviewed in which his genius was matured. We shall, in 
this way, obtain the clearest view of what Augustine achieved 
for the Church of his time, and of the revolution he evoked. It 
is a very attractive task to centralise Augustinian theology, but 
it is safer to rest content with the modest result of becoming 
acquainted with it, in so far as it exerted its influence on the 
Church, One difficulty meets us at the very outset which can 
not be removed, and went on increasing in after times. What 
portion of Augustine's countless expositions constituted dogma 
in his own eyes, or became dogma at a later period? While he 
extended dogma to an extraordinary extent, he at the same time 

^ It ij iinmisuknble that there are three planes in Augustine's theological thoughts, 
Nflpplatonic inystLcism (without means of jjrace, without the Church, nay, in a 
sense, even without Christ), Christological soteriology, and the plane of the authority 

icraments of the Church. Besides these, rationalistic and ManichEean elements 

to be taken into account. 
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sometimes relaxed, sometimes— as regards ancient tradition — - 
specifically stiffened, the notion to be held of it. The question 
as to the extent of dogmas was neither answered, nor ever put 
precisely, in the West, after the Donatist and Pelagian contro- 
versies. In other words, no necessity was felt for setting up 
similarly express positive statements in addition to the express 
refutations of Pelagians, Donatists, etc. But the necessity was 
not felt, because Churchmen possessed neither self-confidence 
nor courage to take ecclesiastical action on a grand scale. 
They always felt they were Epigones of a past time which had 
created the professedly adequate tradition. This feeling, which 
was still further accentuated in the Middle Ages, was gradually 
overcome by the Popes, though solely by them. Apart from 
a few exceptions, it was not till the Council of Trent that 
dogmas were again formed. Till then the only dogmas were 
the doctrines contained in the Symbols. Next these stood the 
catalogues of heretics, from which dogmas could be indirectlj' 
deduced. This state of matters induces us to present the 
doctrine of Augustine as fully as possible, consistently with the 
design of a text-book. Many things must here be brouj;ht 
forward from his works which bore no fruit in his own time, but 
had a powerful influence on the course of doctrinal develop- 
ment in the following centuries, and came to Ught in the 
dogmas of Trent.^ 

In what follows we shall proceed (i) to describe Augustine's 
fundamental view, his doctrines of the first and last things;* 

■ Reuter also recognises (p. 495 f., note) that Augustine held the contents of the 
Symbol alone to be di^ma. But we have here to remember that the most elaborate 
doctrine of the Trinity and Christology were evolved from the Symbol, and that its 
words " sancta ecclcsia" and "remissio peccatomm " contained theories from which 
equally fer-reaching dogmas could be formed, or heretics be convicleil. Even 
Cyprian refuted the Novs.tians from the Symbol, and Augustine used it against the 
Pela{^aus. A peculiar difficulty in the way of discussing Augustine in Ihe histoiy of 
dogma consists further in the fact that he created countless theological sthenics, but 
no dogmalic^rmu/'ai. He was too copious, too earnest, and loo sincei'e to publish 
catch- words, 

* Augustine was the first dogmatist to feel the need of considering for himself Ihe 
questions, which we are now accustomed lo treat in the " prolegomena to di^malics." 
The Alenandrinns undoubtedly attempted this also; but in their case formal and 
material, original and derived, were too much intertwined. Nor did they advance to 
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for they were fixed when he became a Catholic Christian ; (2) 
and (3) we then describe his controversies with Donatists and 
Pelagians, in which his conception of faith was deepened and 
unfolded ; and (4) we expound his system of doctrine by the 
help of the Enchiridion ad Laurentium. 

I, Augustine's Doctrines of the First and Last Things} 

It has been said of Fiesole that he prayed his pictures on to 
the walls. It can be maintained of Augustine that his most 
profound thoughts regarding the first and the last things arose 
out of prayers ; for all these matters were contained for him in 
God. If tlie same can be said of innumerable mystics down to 
the private communities of Madame dc Guyon and Tersteegen, 
it is true of them because they were Augustine's disciples. But 
more than anyone else he possessed the faculty of combining 
speculation about God with a contemplation of mind and soul 
which was not content with a few traditional categories, but 
analysed the states of feeling and the contents of consciousness. 
Every advance in this analysis became for him at the same time 
an advance in the knowledge of God, and vice versA ; concen- 
tration of his whole being in prayer led him to the most abstract 
observation, and this, in turn, changed to prayer. No philo- 
sopher before or after him has verified in so conspicuous a 
fashion the profound saying that " the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom." Godliness was the very atmosphere of 
his thought and life. " Piety is the wisdom of man " (Hominis 
sapientia pietas est, Enchir., 2; De civ, dei XIV., 28). Thus 
Augustine was the psychological, because he was the theological, 
genius of the Patristic period.^ Not unversed in the domains 
of objective secular knowledge, he yet discarded them more 

the lasl problems of psychology and the theory of perception. Enchir., 4 : " Quid 
primum, quid ultimun:), teneatur, quae totius detjnltionis summn. sit, quod ceitum 
propriumque fidei calhoIlcE fundRmeiitum." (Questions by Laurenlius.) 

1 Augustine taught thnl it was only possible to obtain a firm grasp of the highest 
questions by earnest and unweariei! independent labour. Herein above all did his 

■ Compare with what follows, Siebeck, in the Ztschr. f. Philos. und philos. Krilik, 
1888, p. 170 ff. 
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resolutely than his Neoplatonic teachers, to whom he owed 
much, but whom he far surpassed. " The contents of the inner 
life lay clearly before Augustine'.s eyes as a realm of distinctive 
objects of perception, outside and independent of sense experi- 
ence, and he was convinced by his own rich insight that in this 
sphere quite as genuine knowledge and information, based on 
inner experience, were to be gained, as bj' external observation 
in surrounding nature." Augustine brought to an end the de- 
velopment of ancient philosophy by completing the process 
which led from the nafve objective to the subjective objective.^ 
He found what had been long sought for : the making of the 
inner life the starting-point of reflection on the world.^ And 
he did not give himself up to empty dreams, but investigated 
with a truly " physiological psychology " all conditions of the 
inner life, from its elementary processes up to the most sublime 
moods ; he became, because he was the counterpart of Aristotle, 
the true Aristotle of a new science,-^ which seems indeed to 



■ yee the Appendix on Neoplatonism, Vol. I., p. 336 H". 

^Tlie melhoti of the Neoplatonisls was slill very uncertain, and liiis is connectflU, 
among olher things, with iheit polytheism. It is ea.ty to show thai AugualinE 
■went so much further in psychology because he was a monotheist. So fat as I know 
we are <ttill, unfortunately, without any invest] gal ion of the importance of monotheism 
for psychology. 

> See the excellent parallel between Ihem in Siebect.l.c. p. 188 f. : "Among the 
important personalities of Aniiquity two could harrily he found with characters so 
different as Aristotle and Augusline. In the former we have the Greek, reslful and 
clear, and yet moved by energetic warmth of thought, who gives iis purest scientific 
expression lo the Hellenic ideal of Ihe life of the cultured, contentment with the even 
and constant advance of the life of the thinker, examining the depths and wants of 
the soul, only in so far as they appear on the snrlace, in the CKtemal nature and garb 
oflhe afTections, and discussing this whole domain, not properly in order to know 
the heart, hut only for rhetorical purposes. The ioleiual world of the soul is here 
described and criticised only in so far as it evinces itself in reciprocal action with tha 
external, and in the form il assumes ns determined by the co-operation of the latter. 
For Ihe comprehensive and final problem with Aristolle is the scientific construclion 
and form of the external world in nature and social life. Augustine's tendency and 
frame of mind are quite the opposite. The external owes all its importance and 
value in his eyes to the form it assumes as reflected in the internal. Every- 
thing is dominated not by problems of nature and the Slate and secular ethics, but 
by those of the deepest wants of mind and heart, of love and faith, hope and con- 
science. The proper objcels and the moving forces of his speculation are no: found 
in the relation of inward to outward, hut of inner to innermost, to the sense and 
vision of God in the heart. Even the powers of the intellect are looked at from a 
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have forgotten that as a theory of perception, and as inner 
observation, it originated in the monotheistic faith and life 
of prayer. He disposed of all that we call the ancient classical 
temper, the classical conception of life and the world. With 
the last remains of its cheerfulness and naive objectivity, he 
buried for a long time the old truth itself, and showed 
the way to a new truth of things. But this was bom 
in him amid pains, and it has kept its feature of painful- 
ness. Mohammed, the barbarian, smote into ruins, in the 
name of Allah, who had mastered him, the Hellenistic 
world which he did not know. Augustine, the disciple of 
the Hellenes, completed in the West the long prepared dis- 
solution of this world, in the name of God, whom he had 

new point of view, owing to the infiuence exerted on them by the he.iri and will, and 
they lose, in consequence, theii claim to sole supremacy in scientific thought. The 
cool analysis made by Aristotle of the external world, which also dissected and dis- 
criminated between the states of the soul, as if they were objects that existed exter- 
nally, disappears in AugU'^tine before the immeitlate experience and feeling uf states 
and processes of the emotional life ; but the fact that he presents tliem to us with 
the warmest personal interest in them, entirely prevents us froiu feeling the absence 
of the Aristotelian talentof aculeness in analytical dissection. While Aristotle avoids 
all persona! and individual colouring in his views, and labours everywhere to let the 
matter in band speak for itself, Augustine, even when bringing forward investigations 
of the most general purpoit, always speaks as if only of himself, the individual, to 
whom his personal feelings and sensations are the main thing. He is a priori certain 
that they must have a farther reaching meaning, since feeling and wishing are found 
to be similar potencies in every human heart. Questions of ethics, vjhich Aristotle 
handles from the standpoint of the relation of man to man, appear in Augustine in 
the light of the relations between bia own heart and that of this known and felt God. 
With the former the supreme decision is given by clear perception of the external by 
reason ; with the latter, by the irresistible force of the internal, the conviction of feel- 
ing, which in his case — as is given in such perfection to few — is fused with the pene- 
trating light of the intellect. . . . Aristotle knows the wants of the inner life only so 
far as they are capable of developing ibe life, supported by energetic effort and philo- 
sophic equanimity, in aod with society. He seems to hold that clear thinking and 
restfuUy energetic activity prevent all suffering and misfortune to society or the indi- 
vidual. Tlie deeper sources of dispeace, of pain of ioul, of unfulfilled wants of the 
heart, remain dark in his investigation. Augustine's significance begins just where 
the problem is to trace the unrest of the believing or seeking soul to its roots, and to 
make sure of the inner facts in which the heart can reach its rest. Even the old pro- 
blems which he reviews and examines in their whole eiitent and meaning from Che 
standpoint of his rich scientific culture, now appear in a new light. Therefore he 
can grasp, and, at the same time, deepen everything which has come to him from 
Hellenism. For Aristotle, everything that the intellect can see aod analyse in the 
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perceived to be the only reality ; ^ but he built up a new world 
in his own heart and mind,^ However, nothing really perished 
entirely, because everything was accomplished by a protracted 
transformation, and, besides, the old Hellenistic world continued 
in part to exist on the North-East coast of the Mediterranean. 
It was possible to travel back along the line which had been 
traced by a millennium down to Augustine, and the positive 

inner and outer world constitutes a problem ; for Augustine, that holds the chief 
p1a.ce which the life of feeling and desire fotCES on hiiu as a. new fact added to bis 
previous knowledge. In the one case it is ihe calm, theoretical mind ; in the other, 
Che conscience excited by the unrest caused by luve of God and consciousness of sin, 
from which the questions spring. But along with this, scientific interest also turned 
to a wholly novel side of actual life. No wonder that the all-sufBciency of the dis- 
eecting and abstracting intellect had its despotism limited. The inteUect was now 
DO longer to create problems, but to receive ihem from the depths of the world of 
feeling, in ordei then to see what cmitd be made of them. Nor was it to continue to 
feel supremacy over the will, but rather the influence to which it was subject from it. 
The main subject of its reflections was to consist, henceforth, not in the external 
world, nor in the internal discussed by means of analogy with, and the method of, 
the external, but in the kernel of personality, conscience in connection with emotion 
and will. On'y from this point might it return, in order to learn to understand them 
anew, to previous views of the inner and outer life. Aristotle, Che Greek, was only 
interested in the life of the soul, in so fat as it turned outward and helped to fathom 
the world iheorelically and practically ; Augnsllne, the first modim man (the expres- 
sion occurs, also in Sell, Aus dec Gesch. des Christen thums, iSSS, p. 43 ; I had 
already used it years ago), only took it into consideration, in so far as reflection upon 
it enabled him tu conceive the inner character of pei^onal life as something realty in- 
dependent of the outer world." Aristotle and Augustine are the two rivals who con- 
tended iu the science and tendency of the followLig centuries. Both, as a rule, were 
indeed degraded, Aristotle to empty distinctions and categories, and a hide-bound 
dogmatism, Augustine to a mysticism floating in all conceivable media, having lost 
the guidance of a sure observation of the inner nature. Even in the Pelagians 
Augustine energetically opposed Aristotelian rationalism, and his controversy with 
them was repeated over and over again in after ages. In the history of religion it 
wa.S a light between a really irreli>;ious, theologically, labelled morality and religion ; 
for even in its classical form, Aiistoteiianism is a morality without religion. 

>A11 Christian Hellenistic thinkers before Augustine were stilt relined poTylheists, 
or, more correctly, the polytheistic element was not wholly eradicated in their case, 
seeing that they preserved a part of nature-religion. This is most evident among 
Origen's successors. 

" Weh 1 Weh 1 Wir irafien 

Dn hast sie zerstOrt, Die Trlimmer ins Nichls hinitUcr 

Dieschone WelC, Und klagen 

MiC raachtiger Faust ; Ueber die verlorene Schiine. 

Sie stilrit, sie zeriallt ! Prachtigec baue sie viieder, 

Ein Hall^ott hat sie zerschlageni In deinem Busen baue sie auf 1 
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capital, which Neoplatonism and Augustine had received from 
the past and had changed into negative values, could also be 
re-ts tab li shed with a positive force. But something had un- 
doubtedly been lost; we find it surviving in almost none but 
those who were ignorant of theology and philosophy; we do 
not find it among thinkers ; and that is frank joy in the pheno- 
menal world, in its obvious meaning, and in calm and energetic 
work.' If it were possible to unite in science and in the dis- 
position, the piety, spirituality, and introspection of Augustine, 
with the openness to the world, the restful and energetic activity, 
and unclouded cheerfulness of antiquity, we should have reached 
the highest level ! We are told that such a combination is a 
phantom, that it is an absurd idea. But do we not honour the 
great minds, who have been granted us since Luther, simply 
because they have endeavoured to realise the " fancy picture " ? 
Did not Goethe declare this to be his ideal, and endeavour to 
present it in his own life, in his closing epoch ? Is it not in the 
same ideal that the meaning of evangelical and reforming Chris- 
tianity is contained, if it is really different from Catholicism ? 

" I desire to know God and the soul. Nothing more ? No- 
thing at all." ^ In these words Augustine has briefly formulated 
the aim of his spiritual life. That was the truth'' for which 
"the marrow of his soul sighed," All truth was contained for 
him in the perception of God. After a brief period of sore 
doubting, he was firm as a rock in the conviction that there was 
a God, and that he was the supreme good (summum bonum);*^ 
but who he was, and how he was to be found, were to him the 
great questions. He was first snatched from the night of un- 
certainty by Neoplatonism : the Manicheean notion of God had 

1 Compare even the stale of feeling of Pelrarch and the other Humanisrs. 

aSoliloq., I. 7. Deum el ammam scire cupio. Nihilneplus? Nihil oraniiio. In 
the knowledge of Goil was also included that of the Cosmus, see Scipio, Metaphysik, 
p. M S. 

^ Piaj-ing with husks and shells disgusted Augustine ; he longed for facts, for the 
knowledge of actual forces. 

* Augustine became a Manich^an because he did not gel past the idea that the 
Catholic (ioclrine held God to be the originator of sin. 

5 Confess., VII. 16 : " Audivi (verba Ego sum qui sum) sicut audltur in corde, et 
non eral ptnrsus undo dubitarem ; faciliusqua dubitarem vivere me, quam non esse 
» (VI., 51. 
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proved itself to be false, since its God was not absolute and 
omnipotent. Neoplatonism had shown him a way by which to 
escape the flux of phenomena, and the mysterious and harassing 
play of the transient, to reach the fixed resting-point he sought, 
and to discover this in the absolute and spiriiual God (Confess, 
VII., 26: "incorporea Veritas"). Augustine traversed this ascend- 
ing path from the corporeal world through ever higher and more 
permanent spheres, and he also experienced the ecstatic mood 
in the "excess" of feeling,' But at the same time he turned 
more energetically to those observations for which the Neoplaton- 
ists had only been able to give him hints — to his spiritual ex- 
perience, and psychological analysis. He was saved from 
scepticism by perceiving that even if the whole of external 
experience was subject to doubt, the facts of the inner life re- 
mained and demanded an explanation leading to certainty. 
There is no evil, but we are afraid, and this fear is certainly an 
evil.* There is no visible object of faith, but we see faith in 
us.* Thus — in his tlieory of perception — God and the soul 
entered into the closest union, and this union confirmed him in 

iSui^estioDS in Confess., VII. 13-16, 23, Here is tiescribetl the intelleclua] 
" exercise " of the observation of the matttbilia leading to the incommu labile. " Et 
pervenic cogitatio ad id quod est, in ictu trefiidatilis mptctus. Tunc vero invisibilia 
tua, per ea quEE facta sunt, intellecta cotispexi (this now becomes his dominanl saying); 
sed adcmfigerenonvaiui-. et repercussainfimutsLteredditussolitiR, non mecuin feiebam 
nisi nmantem memoriam et quasi olfacta desiderantem (quite as in Flotiaus) quEe 
comedere nondum possem," VIII. i. But again in his famous dialogue (IX. 23-25), 
with his mother in Ostia, a rtgular Neoplatonic " exercise" is really described which 
ends with ecstasy (atligimus vetitatem modice toto ictu cordis"). We afterwards 
meet exlremely seldom with arytHng of the same kini! in Augustine; on the other 
hand, the anti-Manichiean writings still show many echoes (" se rapere in deum," 
" tapi in deum," " volibu-e," " ampleius dei "). Reuler says rightly (p. 472) that 
these are unusual expressions, only occurring enceptioiiaily, Bui he must have for- 
gotten the passages in the Confessiuns when he adds that no insltuclions are given 
ai to the method to be followed. 

^Confess., VII. ^ : " UUi ctgo malum et unde et qua hue irrepsit? Quae radix 
ejus et quo semen ejus ? An ouinino non est ? Cur eigo timenius et cavemus quod 

gravius malum, quanta non est quod timeamus. Idcirco out ist malum quod timemuSi 
aut hoc malum est quia limemus," 

^ De Irinit., XIIL 3: "Cum propterea credere jubeamur, quia id quod credere 
jubemur, videie non possumus, ipsam lamen lidcm, quando incst in nobis, videmus 
in nobis," 
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his belief in their metaphysical connection. Henceforth the in- 
vestigation of the life of the soul was to him a theological 
necessity. No examination seemed to him to be indifferent; 
he sought to obtain divine knowledge from every quarter. The 
command to " know thyself" (Fvuifli treat/ToV) became for him 
the way to God. We cannot here discuss the wealth of psycho- 
logical discoveries made by him.^ But he only entered his 
proper element when he was inquiring into the practical side of 
spiritual life. The popular conception, beyond which even 
philosophers had not advanced far, was that man was a rational 
being who was hampered by sensuousness, but possessed a free 
will capable at every moment of choosing the good — ^a very 
external, dualistic view. Augustine observed the actual man. 
He found that the typical characteristic of the life of the soul 
consisted in tlte effort to obtain pleasure^ (cupido, amor); from 
this type no one could depart. It was identical with the striv- 
ing to get possessions, enjoyment. As the attempt to attain 
the pleasant it was desire (libido), cupiditas, and was perfected 
in joy ; as resistance to the unpleasant, it was anger (ira), fear 
(timor), and was completed in sadness (tristitia). AH impulses 
were only evolutions of this typical characteristic ; sometimes 
they partook more of the form of passive Impression, sometimes 
they were more of an active nature, and they were quite as true 
of the spiritual as of the sensuous life? 

According to Augustine, the will is most closely connected 
with this life of impulse, so that impulses can indeed be con- 
ceived as contents of the will, yet it is to be distinguished from 
them. For the will is not bound to the nexus of nature ; it is a 
force existing above sensuous nature.^ It is free, in so far as it 

' As regards memory, association of ideas, synthetic activity of spontaneous thought, 
ideality of the cateeoties, a friori funclions, " determinant " numbers, synrhesis of 
reproduction in the imagination, etc. Of course all this is only touched on by him ; 
we have, as it were, merely flashes of it in his works ; see Siebeck, I.e. p. 179. He 
has applied his otMervations on self-conscioasness in his speculation on the Trinity. 

»He meant by this the legitimate striving after self-assertion, after Being, which 
he attriliuted 10 all oi|p.nic, nay, even to inorganic, things ; see De civ. dei, XI., aS. 

» This is the most important adrance in perception. 

<See Siebecli I.e. p. 181 f. ; Hamma in the Tiib. Theol. Quartalschr., vol. 55, 
pp. 427 fE 458; Kahl, Primal des WjilenSj p. I f. Augustine's psychology of the 




possesses formally the capacity of following or resisting the 
various inclinations; but concretely it is never free; that is, 
never free choice (liberum arbitriLtm), but is always conditioned 
by the chain of existing inclinations, which form its motives and 
determine it The theoretical freedom of choice therefore only 
becomes actual freedom when desire (cupiditas, amor) of good 
has become the ruling motive of the will ; in other words, it is 
only true of a good will that it is free : freedom of will and moral 
goodness coincide. But it follows just from this that the will 
truly free possesses its liberty not in caprice, but in being bound 
to the motive which impels to goodness ("beata necessitas 
boni"). This bondage is freedom, because it delivers the will 
from the rule of the impulses (to lower forms of good), and 
realises i/ie destiny and design of man to possess Imnself of true 
being and life. In bondage to goodness the higher appetite 
(appetitus), the genuine impulse of self-preservation, realises 
itself, while by satisfaction "in dissipation" it brings man "bit 
by bit to ruin." It does not follow, however, from Augustine's 
assertion of the incapacity for good of the individual spontaneous 
will, that the evil will, because it is not free, is also irresponsible ; 
for since the will is credited with the power of yielding to 
the love of good (amor boni), it is guilty of the neglect (the 
defect). 

From this point Augustine, combining the results of Neo- 
platonic cosmological speculation with the above analysis, now 
built up his metaphysic, or more correctly, his theology. But 
since in the epoch in which he pursued these observations, he 
turned to the a.sceticism of Catholic monachism, and also studied 
profoundly the Psalms (and the Pauline epistles), the simple 
grandeur of his living notion of God exerted a tremendous 
influence on his speculations, and condensed the different, and 
in part artificially obtained, elements of hi.s doctrine of God,^ 
again and again into the supremely simple confession: "The 

will is undoubtedly rooted in indeteiminism ; but \a his concrete observalions he 
becomes a determinisl. 

' They have all besides a practical object, i.e., they CDirespond to o definite form 
of the pioii! contemplalion of the divine, and a definite relation to it (a definite self- 
ctiticism). FordetailB uf the theology, see Domer, Augustin, pp. 5-112. 
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Lord of heaven and earth is love; He is my salvation; of whom 
should I be afraid ? " 

By the Neoplatonic speculation of the ascent [of the soul] 
Augustine reached the supreme unchangeable, permanent Being,' 
the incorporeal truth, spiritual substance, incommutable and 
true eternity of truth, the light incommutable" (incorporea 
Veritas, spiritalis substantia, incommutabilis et vera veritatis 
jeCemitas, the lux incommutabilis). Starting with this, every- 
thing which was not God, including his own soul, was examined 
by Augustine from two points of view. On the one hand, it 
appeared as the absolutely transient, therefore as non-existent ; 
for no true being exists, where there is also not-being ; therefore 
God exists alone (God the only substance). On the other hand, 
as far as it possessed a relative existence, it seemed good, very 
good, as an evolution of the divine being (the many as the em- 
bodiment, emanating, and ever- returning, of the one). Augustine 
never tires of realising the beauty (pulchrum) and fitness (aptum) 
of creation, of regarding the universe as an ordered work of art, 
in which the gradations are as admirable as the contrasts. The 
individual and evil are lost to view in the notion of beauty ; nay, 
God himself is the eternal, the old and new, the only, beauty. 
Even hell, the damnation of sinners, is, as an act in the ordina- 
tion of evils (ordinatio malorum), an indispensable part of the 
work of arL^ But, indeed, the whole work of art is after 

' In CoDfess. VI I. 16, he could now put Ihe tiiumphant queslion : "Numquid idhil 
est Veritas, quoniam neque per finita, neque per inlinila locorum spatia diffusa est." 

'Nut commoD light ; "non hoc ilia etat ; sed aliud, aliud valde ab istis omaibus. 
Nee ita erat supra meciteni meam sicut oleum super aquam, nee sieut cneluni super 
terram, sed superior, quia ipsa fecit me, et ego inrerior, quia factus sum ab ea. Qui 
novit veritalem novil earn, et qui novit earn, novitxtemitatea). Caritas novit eaiii, O 
Klema Veritas, et vera caritas, et cara ietemilas 1 tu es deus mens ; tibi suspiro die 
ac nocte." (Confess. VII. tfi.) Further the magnificently reproduced reflection, 
I X. 23-2S> De Trin. IV, t. By being, Augustine did not understand a vacuous ei. 
islence, but being full of life, and he never doubled that being was better than not- 
being. De civit. dei, XI. 26 : " Et sumus et nos esse novimus et id esse ac nosse 
diligimus." The lria,d, "esse, scire, amare" was to him the Eupieme thing; be 
never thought of the possibility of glorifying not-being after the fashion of Buddhism 
or Schopenhauer, 

I We cannot here discuss Augustine's cosmology more fully (see the worlts by 
Gangauf and Scipio). His reflections on life and the gradation of organic and in- 
organic ("oido, species, modus ") were highly important to later philosophy and 
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all — nothing; a likeness, but ah! only a likeness of the 
infinite fulness of the one which alone exz'sls. How deeply 
in earnest Augustine was with this acosmic Pantheism, which 
threatened to degenerate into cosmic Monism, how he never 
wholly abandoned it, is shown even by the expression " pulchri- 
tudo'' (beauty) for God,^ by his doctrine of predestination, 
which has one of its roots here, and, finally, by the esthetic 
optimism of his view of the world which comes out here and 
there even in his latest writings,^ and by his uncertainty as to 
the notion of creation.^ But the very fact that, as a rule, 
Augustine was governed by a wholly different temper is a guar- 
antee that the element here obtained was only a grounding to 
which he applied new colours. He would not have been the 
reformer of Christian piety if he had only celebrated, albeit in 
the most seductive tones,* that Neoplatonic notion of God, 
which, indeed, ultimately rested on a pious natural sentiinent. 

The new elements resulted first from the psychological 
analysis briefly indicated above. He found in man, as the 
fundamental form of existence, the desire to reach happiness, 

theology, and especially coDlinued to exert ao influence in medissval mysticism. So 
also tlie vie\r that evil and good are necessary elements in the artistic composition of 
(he world continued to make its presence actively felt in the same quuler. Yet— as 
in Augustine — the idea of the privative significance of evil always preponderated, 

1 This expression is frequent in all his writinjjs. Even utterances like " vita vitse 
mex," etc., have at first an acosmic meaning, but, of course, were given a deeper 
sense by Augustine. 

" Augustine never lost his optimistic joy in life in the sense of the true life, as is 
proved in his work, De civit. del ; but in contrasting the moods caused by contem- 
pla-tion of the world — iesthctic joy in the Cosmus, and sorrow over the world per- 
verted by sin— the latter prevailed. Existence never became to Augustine a torment 
in itself, but that existence did which condemned itself to not-being, bringing about 

3 Where Augustine put the question of creation in the form, "How is the unity of 
being related to plurality of manifestation ? " the notion of creation is really always 
eliminated. But he never entirely gave up this way of putting the question ; for, at 
bottom, things possess their independence only in theii manifestation, while, in so 
far as they txht, they form the ground of knowledge for the existence of God. But 
besides this, Anfiustine still asserted vigorously the creaiie ex nihilo (" omnes nalurse 
ex deo, non de deo," Denat. bon. c. Uanich., I.). See note 4, p. 12a. 

* He discovered these, and inspired hundreds of mystics after him. We have no 
right to deny that this contemplative view of being, not-being, and the harmony of 
being evolving itself in the phenomenal, is also a sphere of piety. 
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goods, being, and he could harmonise this desire excellently 
with his Neoplatonic doctrine. He farther found the desire to 
obtain an ever hi[rher happiness, and ever loftier forms of good, 
an inexhaustible and noble longing, and this discovery also 
agreed with the doctrine. Unrest, hunger and thirst for God, 
horror and disgust at the enjoyment of lower kinds of good, 
were not to be stifled ; for the soul, so far as it exists, comes 
certainly from God, and belongs to Him (ex deo and ad deum). 
But now he discovered a dreadfid fact : l/ie will, as a matter of 
fact, would not what it would, or at least seemed to will. No, it 
was no seeming; it was the most dreadful of paradoxes; we 
will to come to God, and we cannot, i.e., we will not.' Augustine 
felt this state along with the whole weight of responsibility; that 
responsibility was never lessened for him by the view that the 
will in not seeking God was seeking nothing, that it therefore by 
self-will was properly "annulling itself until it no longer existed," 
Nor was it mitigated for him by the correlative consideration, that 
the individual will, ruled by its desire, was not free. Rather, 
from the dread sense of responsibility, God appeared as the good, 

1 We have the most profound description of this state in Confess. VIII. i7-s5 ; 
Augustine calls it a " mondtrum " [monstrous phenomenon). He solves the problem 
disclosed, in so far as it is capable of solution, not by an appeal lo the enslaved will, 
accordingly not by the " non possumus," but as an indetecminisl by the tefleclion, 
" non ex toto volumus, non ergo ei toto [nobis] imperamus." (21), "I was 
afraid that Thou raighlest soon hear me, and heal me of the sicltness of lust, whose 
satisfaction I wished more than its eradication. . . . And I was deluded, therefore I 
put off following Thee alone from day lo day, because I had not yel seen any certain 
aim for my striving. And now the day was at hand, and the voice of my conscience 
exhorted me : ' Didst thou not say thou woulilst not cast the vain harden from 
thee, only because the irulh was still uncertain ? Beheld now thou art eerlain of the 
truth, but {thou will not).' . . . The way to union with God, and the attainment of 
the goal, coiiuidt with (he will to rtach this goal, though, indeed, only with the 
determined and pure will. . . . And thus during this inner fever and irreaoluteness I 
was wont to make many movements with my body, which can only be performed 
when the will makes definite resolves, and become impossible if the corresponding 
limbs are wanting, ot are fettered, worn out, asleep, or hindered in any way. If, 
e.g., I tore a hair out, beat my brow, ot embraced my knee with folded hands, I did 
it because I willed it. But I might have willed and not done it, if the power of 
motion in my limbs had forsaken me. So many things, then, I did in a sphere, 
whtrc to ■will was not the same as to bi able. And yet I did not that which both I 
longed incomparably more to do, and which I could do whenever I really earnestly 
willed it ; because, as socn as I had willed it, I had really already made it mine in 
willittg. For in them things the ability was one with the juill, and really to resalve 
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and the self-seeking Hfe of impulse, which determined the will 
and gave its motive, constituted ez'il. The "summum bonura" 
now first obtained its deeper meaning — it was no longer merely 
the permanent resting point for disturbed thinkers, or the 
exhilarating enjoyment of life for jaded mortals ; it now meant 
t/iat which ought to be^ that which should be the fundamental 
motive ruling the will, should give the will its liberty, and 
therewith for the first time its power over the sphere of the 
natural, freeing the inexhaustible longing of man for the good 
from the dire necessity of sinning (misera necessitas peccandi), 
and accordingly fir^it making that innate longing effectual. In 
a word, it now meant tfie good. And thus the notion of the 
good itself was divested of all accretions from the intellect, and 
all eudaimonist husks and wrappings. In this contemplation 
that overpowered him, the sole object was the good will, the 
moral imperative vitalised, to renounce selfish pleasure. But at 
the same time he acquired the experience which he himself 
could not analyse, which no thinker will undertake to analyse, 
that this good laid hold of him as love, and snatched him from 

was to do. And yet, ia my case, it was not done ; and more readily did my body 
obey the ^reakest willing of my soul, in moving its limbs al its nod, tkmit the soul 
abtyed itself -where it teas called -upoit la realise Us great desire by a simple effort ef the 
will. How is such a prodigy possible, and what is its reason ? The soul commands 
the bo<ty, and it obeys instantly ; the soul commaDds itselT, and is resisted. The 
soal camiiianil» the hand to be moved, and it is done so promptly that command and 
performance can scarcely he distinguished ; and yet the soul is spirit, but the hand is 
a member of the body. The sou! commands the soul itself to an act of wiil ; it is its 
own command, yet it does not carry it out. How is such a prodigy possible, and 
what is its reason ? The soul commands an act of will, I say ; its command consists 
simply in ■willing ; and yel that command is not carried out. Sednon ex ioto vull ; 
BOB erga ex tcta imperat. Nam in tantum jnipetal, in quantum ¥ult, et in tantum non 
lit quod imperat, in quantum non vult. Quoniam voluntas imperat ut sit voluntas, 
nee alia sed ipsa. Non itaque plena imperat idea nan est qtisd imperat. Nam si 
plena essel, rue impiraret til essel, quia jam essel. Non igilur monstrum partim velle, 
partim nolle, sed tegiitudo animi est, quia non totus assurgil, verilate sublevatus, 
consiieludine pi^ravatus. Et ideo sunt duce voluntates, quia una canim tota non 
est, et hoc adest alteri quod deest alteri." 

1 "What ought lobe? How cannot the inner nature exhibit itself by reflection, 
but can by action?" (Scipio, Metaphysik des Aug., p. 7.) Aueustine was the first 
to put this question clearly. " Antiquity conceived the whole of life, we might say, 
in a naive fEishion from the standpoint of sciaue; the spiritual appeared as natural, 
and virtue as a natural force. 
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the misery of the mon.strous inconsistency of existence.^ 
Thereby the notion of God received a wholly new content: 
the good which could do t/iat zvas omnipotent. In ih^oneactoK 
liberation was given the identity of omnipotent being and the 
good, the summum 6v (supreme being) was holiness working on the 
will in the form of omnipotent love. This was what Augustine 
felt and described. A stream of divine conceptions was now 
set loose, partly given in the old language, but with a meaning 
felt for the first time, wonderfully combined with the statement 
of the philosophical knowledge of God, but regulating and 
transforming it. The Supreme Being (summum esse) is the 
Supreme Good; He is a person; the ontological defect of 
creaturely being becomes the moral defect of godlessness of 
will; evil is here as there negative;* but in the former case it 
is the negation of substance (privatio substantise), in the 
latter that of good (privatio boni), meaning the defect 
arising from freedom. The good indeed still 



1 Augustine indeed could furtlier explain why the fonn, in which the good takes 
possession of and delivers the soul, must consist in the infusion of love. So long as 
the soul along with its will is confronted by duly (an ought), and cammands itself to 
obey, it has not completely appropriated the good ; " nam si plena esser, nee 
ImpctatEt ut easel, quia jam esset" (Confess. VIII. 2l). Accordingly, the fact that 
il admits the duty, does not yet cieate an efleclive will tx teto. It must accordingly 
so love what it ought, that it no longer needs command itself; nay, dury (the 
ought) must be its only love ; only then is it pkna in voluHlatc tena. The"abyisus 
corruplionis nostra;" is only exhausted when by love we "totum illud, quod vole- 
bamus nolamus et totum itlud, quod deus vult, volumus (Confess. IX. i). 

• Confess. VII. iS : "Malum si substantia esset, bonum esset. Aut enim esset 
incorruptibilis substantia, magnum utique bonum ; aut substantia corruplibilis esset, 
quse nisi bona esset, corrampi non posset." But since evil thus always exists in a. 
good substance (more accurately : springs from the bad will of the good substance), 
it is absolutely inexplicable ; see e.^., De civilat. del, XII. 7 ; "Nemo igitur quEerat 
efGcientem causam malse voluntatis | non enim est efficiens seA deficiens (that is, the 
mpiration after nothing, after the annulling of life, constitutes the content of the bad 
will), quia nee ilhi efiectio sed defectio. Deficere namque ah eo, quod summe est, ad 
id, quod minus est, hoc est incipere habere voluntatem malam. Causas porro 
defeclionum istarum, cum efScienles non sinl, ut dixi, sed deticientes, velle invenire 
tale est, ac si quisquam velit videre tenebtas vel audiie silenlium, quod tamen utrum- 
que nobis notum est, neque illud nisi per oculos, neque hoc nisi per antes, non sane 
in specie, sed in specie! privalione. Nemo ergo ex me scire quEeral, quod me nescire 
Ecio, nisi forle, ut nescire discat, quod scire non posse sciendum est. Ea quippe 
quK non in specie, sed in ejus privatione scjuntur, si did aut intellcgl potest 
quodammodo nesciendo sciunlur, ut sciendo nesciautur." 
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the divine being as fulness of life; but for man it is summed 
up in the "common morality " which issues from the divine 
being and divine love. That is, he cannot appropriate it save 
in the will, which gladly forsakes its old nature, and loves that 
which dwells above all that is sensuous and selfish. Nothing is 
good except a good will: this principle was most closely combined 
by Augustine with the other: nothing is good but God; and, 
love became for him the middle term. For the last and highest 
point reached in his knowledge was his combination of the 
thought that "all substance was from God"(omnis substantia 
a deo) with the other that "all good was" from God (omne 
bonum a deo). The conception of God as universal and 
sole worker, shaded into the other that God, just because 
he is God and source of all being, is also the only author 
and source of good in the form of self-imparting love.i 
It belongs just as essentially to God to be grace (gratia) 
imparting itself in love, as to be the uncaused cause of causes 
(causa causatrix non causata). If we express this anthropo- 
logically : goodness does not make man independent of God — 
that was the old conception — -but in goodness the constant 
natural dependence of all his creatures on God finds expression 
as a w///i?rf dependence securing the existence of the creaturely 
spirit. The latter only exists in yielding himself, only lives in 
dying, is only U^e when he suffers himself to be entirely ruled 
by God, is only good if his will is God's will. These are the 
grand paradoxes with which he contrasted the " monstrous " 
paradoxes discussed above. But meanwhile there is no mistake 
that the metaphysical background everywhere shows in the 
ethical view ; it is seen, first, in the ascetic trait which clings to 

1 Augustine saya of love (De civ. XI. 28}, thnt we not only love its objects, but 
itself. " Amoi amatur, et hinc probamus, quod in hominibua, qui rcctius amannu, 
ipse luagis amntur." This obsetvatiun led him Lo see Gad everywhere in love. As 
God is in all bi-ing, so li he also in love ; nay, his existence in being is ultimately 
identical with his exislence in love. Therefore Inve is beginning, middle, and end. 
It is the final object of Iheological thought, and the fundamental form of true spiritual 
life. "Caiitas inchoata inchoala juslilia est ; caiitas provecta provecia jualilia est ; 
caritas magna magna juslitia est 1 carll as perfects, perfecta justitia est" (De nat. et 
pat. 84). But since in life in general voluntas = catita3 (De trin. XV. 38) : "quid 
■ " ' e the profound connection 
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the notion of the good in spite of its simple form (joy in God) ; 
secondly, in uncertainty as to the notion of love, into which an 
intellectual element still enters; thirdly, in the conception of 
grace (gratia), which appears not infrequently as the almost 
natural mode of the divine existence. 

The instruction how to hold communion with God displays 
still more clearly the interweaving of metaphysical and ethical 
views, that wonderful oscillation, hesitancy, and wavering be- 
tween the intellectual and that which lives and is experienced 
in the depths of the soul.^ On the one hand, it is required to 
enjoy God ; nay, he is the only "thing" (res) which may be 
enjoyed, all else may only be used. But to enjoy means " to 
cling to anything by love for its own sake " (alicui rei araore 
inhffirere propter se ipsam ").^ God is steadfastly to be enjoyed 
— the Neoplatonists are reproached with not reaching this.' 
This enjoying is inseparably connected with the thought of 
God's " beauty," and in turn with the sense that he is all in all 
and indescribable.* But, on the other hand, Augustine thrust 

' Augustine's ability to unite the Neopklonic ontologicnl speculation with the 
leanlts of his exauiiniilion of the practical spititual life was due inltr alia especially 
to his complete abstinence, in the forniEr case, frarn accepting ritualistic elements, or 
from introducing into his speculation matter laken from ihe Cultus and the religion 
of the second order. If at lirst Ihe stage of spiritual development which he occupied 
(when outside the Church), of itself protected him from admitting these deleterious 
elements, yet it was a conspicuous and hitherto unnppreeialed side of his greatness 
that he always kept clear of ritualistic mysticism. Thereby he rendered an invaluable 
service not only to his disciples in mysticism, but to the whole Western Church. 

'De doclt. Christ,, I., 3 sq. 

'See Confess., VII. 24: " eC qxeiebam viam comparandi robnris quod esset 
idoneum ad fruendum te, etc.," 26 ; " certus quidem in islis eram, nimis lamen in- 
firmus ad fruendum te," 

' Augustine has often repeated the old Platonic assertion of the impossibility of de- 
fining the nature of God, and that not always with a feeling of dissatisfaction, but as 
an expression of romantic satisfaction (" ineffabi lis simplex natura," ; "facilius dicimus 
quid non sit, quani quod sit "). He contributed much, besides, to Ihe relative eluci- 
dation of negalive definitions and of properties and accidents, and created scholastic 
lerminology ; see especially De irinit., XV. He is the father of Western Iheolt^cal 
dialectic ; but alsu the inventor of the dialectic of the pious consciousness. From the 
anli-Manichsan controversy sprang the desire to conceive all God's separate attributes 
as identical, i.e. , the interest in the indivisibility of God — God is essence, not sub- 
stance ; for the latter cannot be thought of without accidents ; see De trinlt,, VH., 
to ; and this interest went so far as to hold that even Aaiere and esse coincided in 
God (De civ., XI. to : " ideo simplex dicilur quoniam quod haliet hoc est "). In 
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aside the thought that God was a substance (res) in the interest 
of a living communion with him. God was a person, and in 
the phrase " to cleave by love " (" amore inhasrere ") the em- 
phasis falls in that case on the love (amor) which rests on faith 

order to guard God from comiptibilUas, cot 
at this point, Augastine had, nevertheless, t 
discriminate the divine world-plan from hi 
theism. (The latter is stamped on many 
^V., 3, "Quin UDum verbum dei est, per quad Tacla sant omnia, quad est incom- 
mulabilis Veritas, ibi principaUter atque incommutabiliter sunt omnia amul, ct omnia 
vita sunt et omnia unum sum."} But since he always harked to ihe conviction that 
being, and wisdom, and goodness, are identical in God, he did not reach what he 
aimed at. This difficulty increased still further for him, where he combined specu- 
lation as to the natnre of God with that regarding the Trinity. {Dorner, p. 22 it) 
It is seen most clearly in the doctrine of the divine world-plan. It always threatens 
to submerge the world in the Son as a nnity, and to take away its differetiCE (it is 
wrong, however — at least for the period after c, A.D. 400 — to say conversely that 
Ihe inteUtgible world is for Augustine identical with the Son, or is the Son). The 
vacillation is coQtinued in the doctrine of creation. But Dorner (p. 40 f. ) is wrong 
when he says : " Augastine had no concepdon as yet ihat the notion of causality, 
clearly conceived, is sufficient to establish the distinction between God and the world." 
Augustine had undoubtedly no such conception, but this lime it is not he, but Dorner, 
who shows his simplicity. The notion of causality, " clearly conceived," can never 
establish a distinction, but only a transformation. If he had meant to give expression 
to the former, he required to introduce mote into the cause than the effect ; that is, 
i[ was necessary 10 furnish the cause with properties and powers which did not pass 
into the eausatum (effect). But this already means that the scheme of cause and 
effect is inadequate to establish the difference. Augustine, certainly, had no clear 
conception of such a thing j bnt he felt that mere causality was useless. He adopted 
the expedient of calling in " nihil " (nothing) to his aid, the negation : God-aiorks in 
nothing. This " nothing " was the cause of the world not being a transformation 
or evolution of God, but of its appearing as an inferior or irridescent product, which, 
because it is a divina cperoHo, exists (yet not independently of God}, and which, so 
(ar as independent, does not exist, since its independence resides in the nihil. The 
sentence " mundus de nihilo a dea factus "— the root principle of Augusrinian cosmo- 
logy — is ultimately to be taken dualistically ; but the dualism is concealed by the 
second element consisting in negation, and therefore only revealing itself in the 
privative form (of mutability, transiloriness). But in the end the purely negative 
character of the second element cannot be absolutely retained (Augustine never, cer- 
tainly, identified it with matter}; it purported to be absolute impotence, but com- 
bined wilh the divine activity it became the resisting factor, and we know how it does 
resist in sin. Accordingly, the question most fatal to Augustine would have been : 
Who crealed this nothing ? As a matter of fact this question breaks down the whole 
construction. Absurd as it sounds, it is justified. A ugnstine cannot explain negalioD 
with its determinative power existing side by side with the lAWMa ii/ei-iiriD,- for it is 
no explanation to say that it did not exist at all, since it merely had negative effects. 
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(fides), and includes hope (spes). " God to be worshipped 
with faith, hope, and love (" Fide, spe, caritate colendum 
deum").^ Augustine was so strongly possessed by the feeling, 
never, indeed, clearly formulated, that God is a person whom we 
must trust and love, that this conviction was even a latent 
standard in his Trinitarian speculations.^ Faith, hope, and love 
had, in that case, however, nothing further to do with " free- 
dom " in the proper sense of the word. They were GaA'^ gifts, 
and constituted a spiritual relation to Him, from which sprang 
good resolves (bonum velle) and righteousness (justitia). But, 
indeed, whenever Augustine looked from this \\k to eternal life, 
the possession of faith, love, and hope assumed a temporary 
aspect, " But when the mind has been imbued with the com- 
mencement of faith which works by love, it aspires by a good 
life to reach the manifestation in which holy and perfect hearts 
perceive the ineffable beauty ■whose complete vision is the highest 
felicity. This is surely what thou requirest, ' what is to be 
esteemed the first and the last thing,' to begin with faith, to be 
perfected in sight" (Enchir. 5 ; see Dc doclr., II. 34 sq.).^ Cer- 
tain as it is that the Neoplatonic tendency comes out in this, it 
is as certain that we have more than a mere " remnant of 
mystical natural religion " ; for the feeling that " presses up- 
ward and forward" from the faith in what is not seen, to the 
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seeing of what is believed, is not only the innate germ of 
reHgion, but its enduring stimulus.' The idea of the world 
sketched from contemplation of the inner life and the sense of 
responsibility, which was combined with that of metaphysical 
cosmological speculation, led finally to a wholly different state 
of feeling from the latter. The optimism founded on resthetics 
vanished before the " monstrum " of humanity which, infirm of 
will,- willed not and did not what at bottom it desired, and fell 
into the abyss of perdition. They are only a few who suffer 
themselves to be saved by grace. The mass is a massa perdi- 
tionis, which death allures. " Woe is thee, thou torrent of 
human custom ! Who shall stop thy course ? How long will 
it be before thou art dried up ? and whom wilt thou, O offspring 
of Eve, roll into the huge and hideous ocean, which even they 

' We may here touch briefly on the queslian se™ral times recently discussed, as to 
Ihe supteroacy of the will in Augustine. Kahl has maintained it. But Siebeck [I.e. 
1S3 f.) lias with reaaon rejected it; (see also my notice of Kalil's book in the ThLZ., 
1886, No. 25); and Kahl has himself to admit "that at the last stage of knowledge 
Neoplataiiic inleUectualism, which explains volition away in view oF thought, has 
frequently traversed the logical consequences of Augustine's standpoint." But it is 
just the last stage that decides. On the other hand, Kahl is quite right in appreda- 
ting so highly the importance of the will in Augustine. The kernel of our nature 
exists indisputalily according lo Augustine in our will ; therefure, in order that the 
Veritas, the scire deum el animam may be able to oblain supremacy, and become, as ' 
it were, the luiiqtie function of man, the will must be won on its behalf. This takes 
place through God's grace, which leads the soul to will and love spiritual truth, i.e,, 
God. Only now is it tendered possible for the intellect to assume supremacy. 
Accordingly the ftttiug of the ■mill is ultimately the substiiution of the supremacy of 
the intellect for that of the viill. (Compare, e.g., the passage Confess. IX. 24: 
"regio ubenatis indefidentis, abi pascis Israel in letemum verilatis pabulo, lU ubi 
vita tafientia est "; but for this lifs it hoUls true that " sapienlia hominis pietas.") 
Yet in so far as the supremacy of the intellect could not maintain itself without the 
amar essendi el sciendi, Ihe will remains the co-efBcient of the intellect even in the 
highest sphere. That is, briefly, Augustine's view of the relaiion of the will and 
intellecl. It explains why the return 10 Augustine in the Middle Ages btoujjht aijout 
the complete suhordination of the intellect to the will ; for Augustine himself so pre- 
sented the case that no inner state and no activity of thought existed apart from the 
will. But if thai were so, Angustine's opinion, that the vision (vUio) of God was the 
supreme goal, could not but in the end pass away. It was necessary to demon- 
strate a goal which corresponded lo the assured fact that man was will (see Duns 
Scolus). 

■> See De civit. dei, XIV. 3 5q. ; it is not the body (sensuous n ess) that is the ulti- 
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scarcely overpass who have climbed the tree [the Church]?"^ 
The misery of the earth is unspeakable ; whatever moves and 
cherishes an independent life upon it is its own punishment; 
for he who decreed sins (the ordinator peccatorum) has 
ordained that every sin judges itself, that every unregulated 
spirit is its own punishment. - 

But from the beginning the historical Christian tradition 
penetrated with its influence the sequence of thoughts (on 
nature and grace), which the pious thinker had derived from his 
speculations on nature and his spiritual experience. Brought 
up from boyhood as a Catholic Christian, he has himself con- 
fessed that nothing ever satisfied him which did not bear the 
name of Christ.^ The description of the years when he 
wandered in doubt is traversed as with a scarlet cord by the 
bond that united him with Christ. Without many words, 
indeed with a modest reserve, he recalls in the Confessions the 
relation to Christ that had never died out in him, until in VII, 
24 f., he can emphasise it strongly. We cannot doubt that even 
those expositions of his which are apparently indifferent to the 
Church traditions of Christianity — on the living personal God, 
the distinction between God and the world, on God as Creator, 
on grace as the omnipotent principle — were already influenced 
by that tradition. And we must remember that his intense 
study of Paul and the Psalms began whenever, having broken 

' Confess. I. 2$ : Vic tibi flumen moris humani ? qnis resistet tihi ? quundiu non 
siccaberis? quosqne valves Evx Alius in marc magnum et foiniidolosuiD, quod vix 
transeunt qui lignum [ecciesiam] conscenderint ? 

s There is a. wooderfiil conlrast in Augusline between Ihe profound pessimistic view 
of the world, and the conception, itiictly held in theory, that everything takes place 
under the uniform and unchangeable activity of Go,l. What a difference beiween 
the stalement of the problem and the result I And in order lo remove this difference 
the metaphysidan teiFers us to the— nothing. The course of the world is so confi- 
dently regarded as caused in whole and io detail by God, nay, is, as it were, taken 
up into the nnchangeableness of God himself, that even miracles are only conceived 
10 be events Contrary to nature as known to us (Genes, ad lit. VI. 13 ; cf. De civ. 
X. 12 ; XXI. 1-8 ; nothing happens against nature ; Ihe world is itself the greatest, 
nay, Ihe sole miracle ; see Nilisch, Aug's Lehre v. Wunder, 1865 ; Doraer. p. 71 f,), 
and yet everything shapes ilself into a. vast tragedy. In this nothing there still indeed 
lurks in Augustine a pari of Manichieism ; but in his vital view of the world it is not 
the " notliing" which plays a part, but the sin of wicked pleasure— self- will. 

' Confess. III. 8; V. aj; etc 
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with Manich^eism, he had been convinced by Neoplatonism 
that God was a spiritual substance (spiritalis substantia). Even 
the expositioas in the earliest writings which are apparently 
purely philosophical, were already dominated by the Christian 
conviction that God, the world, and the Ego were to be 
distinguished, and that room was to be made for the distinction 
in mystical speculation. Further, all attempts to break through 
the iron scheme of God's unchangeableness (in his active 
presence in the world) are to be explained from the impression 
made by Christian history upon Augustine. 

However, we cannot here take in hand to show how Christ 
and the Church gradually obtained a fixed fundamental posi- 
tion in his mode of thought. His reply to Laurentius in the 
Enchiridion, that " Christ is the sure and peculiar foundation of 
the Catholic faith," (certum propriumque fide! catholics funda- 
mentum Christus est), would have been made in the same terms 
many years before, and, indeed, though his conceptions of Christ 
wi"re then still uncertain, as early as about A,D. 387.^ Christ, 
the way, strength, and authority, explained for him the sig- 
nificance of Christ. It is very noteworthy that in the Confes- 
sions VII., 24 sq., and other passages where he brings the 
Christian religion into the question as to the first and last things, 
he does not produce general theories about revelationj but at 
once gives the central place to Christ and the Church.^ The 

1 See the avowals in Conress. VII. 25. 

' Natntally, general lovesligations are nol wanting ol the nature of revelation as a 
whole, iis relation to ratio, its stages (punishment of sin, law, prophecy), eLc, but 
they have no secure connection with his dogmatics ; they are dependant on the 
occasions that called them foilh, and they are not clearly thought out. In any case, 
however, so many elements are found in them which connect them with Greelc 
speculations, and in turn others which exerted a powerful influence at a later date 
(see Abelard), that one or two references are necessary (cf. Schmidt, Ctigenes and 
Aug. ais Apolegeten in the Jahrhh. f. deutsche Theol. VIII.; Ebhringer, p. 204 fr.j 
Reuter, p. 90 f., 350 If., 4CX>). Augustine occupies himself here, as always, with a 
problem whose factors ultimately do not admit of being reconciled. On the one 
hand, he never gave up the lofty appreciation of reason (ratio), of independent know- 
ledge, in which being and life are embraced. Originally (in his first period, after 
A.D. 386), although he had already seen the importance of aoclorilas, he set up as 
the goal of the ralia the overcoming of aticlorilo!, which required to precede it only 
for a time (De ord. II., a6, a?)- " Ratio was to him the oi^n in which God reveals 
himself to man, and in which man perceives God." In afltr Hnus this thought vias 
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two decisive principles on which he laid stress were that the 
Catholic Church alone introduces us into communion with 
Christ, and that it is only through communion with Christ 
that we participate in God's grace. That is, he is only 

never given up; but it was limited by the distinction between subjective and objective 
reason, by the increasing perception of the* extent of the influence exerted on human 
reason by the will, by the assumption that one consequence of original sin was ignor- 
ance, and, finally, by the view that while knowledge, due to faith, would always be 
uncertain here below, the soul longed after the real, i.e,^ the absolute and absolutely 
sure, knowledge. The latter alone superseded ratio as the oi^an by which God is 
known, as guide to the vita beata; the other limitations were limitations pure and 
simple. And the constancy with which, in spite of these, Augustine cU all times 
valued ratio is proved by those striking expositions, which occur in his earliest and 
latest writings, of Christianity as the disclosure of the one true religion which had 
always existed. The whole work De civitate dei is, indeed, built upon this thought 
— the civitas dei not being first created by the appearance of Christ — which, indeed, 
has two other roots besides Rationalism, namely, the conception of the absolute 
immutability of God, and the intention to defend Christianity and its God against 
Neoplatonic and pagan attacks. (The first two roots, as can be easily shown, are 
reducible ultimately to one single conception. The apologetic idea is of quite a 
different kind. Christianity is held to be as old as the world, in order that the re- 
proach of its late arrival may fall to the ground. Here the wholly incongruous idea 
is introduced that Christians before Christ had believed on his future appearance. 
Renter has shown excellently (p. 90 ff.) how even the particularist doctrine of pre- 
destination has its share in the universalist and humanist conception ; he also deserves 
the greatest gratitude for collecting the numerous passages in which that conception 
is elaborated. ) Even before the appearance of Christ the civitas dei existed ; to it be- 
longed pagans and Jews. Christianity is as old as the world. It is the natural religion 
which has existed from the beginning under various forms and names. Through Christ 
it received the name of the Christian religion; '*res ipsa quae nunc Christiana reiigio 
nuncupatur, erat apud antiquos, nee defuit ab initio generis humani, quousque ipse Chris- 
tus venit in came, unde vera reiigio, quae jam erat, coepit appellari Christiana" (Retract. 
I., 12, 3) ; see especially Ep. 102 and De civit. XVIII., 47, where the incongruous 
thought is inserted that the unus mediator was revealed to the heathens who belonged to 
the heavenly Jerusalem in the earliest time. The latter idea is by no means inserted 
everywhere ; there was rather up to the end of his life, in spite and because of his 
doctrine of particular predestinating grace, an undercurrent in Augustine's thought : 
co-ordinating God and free knowledge, he recognised behind the system of the 
Church a free science, and in accordance therewith conceived also God and the 
world to be the abiding objects of knowledge. "With this idea, however, as in 
the case of Origen, Christ at once disappears. The ultimate reason of this consists 
in the fact that Augustine, with all his progress in knowledge, never advanced to 
history. The great psychologist was still blind to the nature of historical develop- 
ment, to what personality achieved in history, and what history had accomplished 
for mankind. He had only two methods of observation at his disposal — either the 
mythological contemplation of history, or a rationalistic neutralising. The man who 
felt so clearly and testified so convincingly that freedom lay in the change of will 
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certain of the speculative conception of the idea of the good, and its\ 
real activity as love when it is proclaimed authoritatively by tlie) 
Church and supported by the conception of Christ. 

By the conception formed of Christ. Here a new element 

when it received a strength binding us lo the good, was yet incapable as a thinker of 
drawing dearly the consequences of this experience. Hut those should not blame 
liim wbo cannot free themselves bora the iUusion that an absolute knowledge of 
some sort must be paaaible to man ; for the effort to obtain such a knowledge 
is the ultimate cause of the inability to understand history as history. He 
who is only happy with absolute knowledge is either blind to history, or it 
becomes a Medusa's head to Mm. Vet rationalism is only the undercurrent, though 
here and there it does force its way to the surface. Mote surely and more constantly 
Augustine appeased with revelation his hunger for the absolute, which he was unable 
to distinguish from aiming at force and strength (God and goodness). His feelings 
were the same as Faust's : " We long for revelation." Now, it is very characteristic 
that in dealing with the notion of revelation, Augustine has expounded nothing more 
clearly than the thought that revelation is aisolulely aulhorilaiivi. We can leave out 
of account his other views on its necessity, nature, etc- The derisive fact for him is 
that revelalion does nal merely montmend (del/ by it! intrinsic worlh. Accordingly, 
the exlimai aiteslatian is the main point, Augustine discussed this (espcdally in his 
work De dvit. ) much more carefully and comprehensively than earlier Apologists, 
in order to establish the right to demsaA simple subuiission lo the contenls a/ nmelalian. 
Auitaritas and_/Erf« were inseparably connected; indeed, they occupied an almost 
exclusive relation to each other (see De util. cred., 25 sq.). We indeed lind him 
esplaining in his writings of all periods that authority is milk-food, and that, on the 
other hand, the demand in matters of religion for faith resting on authority is not 
exceptional, but that all the affairs of life of a deeper nature test on snch a tith. But 
these are simply sops to Cerberus. Maa needs authority to discipline his mind, and ts 
support a certainty not to be obtained elsswJisre. Augustine was especially convinced 
of this as against heretics (Manichreans). Heathens he could refute to a certain 
extent from reason, heretics he could noL But even apart from this, since the 
power which binds the will to God presented itself to him as the rock-fast conviction 
of the unseen, even the "strong" could not dispense with faith in authority. The 
gradual progress ftom faith to knowledge, which was well-known lo him (" Every 
one who knows also believes, although not every one who believes knows,") was still 
a progress constantly accompanied by faith. The saying, " fides prsjcedit ra 
of which he has given so many variations (see r.^., Ep. I30,2sq.: "fides 
ralionem," or paradoxically : " ralionabilitsr visum est, ut fides priced 
did not signify a suspension of faith at the higher stages. Or, rather, and here the He 
el Wan holds good, Augustine was never clear about the relation of faith and 
knowledge ; he handed over this problem to the future. On the one hand he trusted 
ratio; but, on the other hand, he did not, rejyingonly on God, and his Genius ruling 
in experience. Faith's anthority was given for him in Scripture and the Church. 
But here, again, he only maintained and transmitted the disposition to obey, while 
his theoretical expositions are beset by sheer contradictions and ambiguities ; for he 
has neither worked out the suHidency, in&lHbility, and independence of Scripture, 
nor demonstrated Ibe infallibility of the Church, nor defined tlie relation of Scripture 
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entered, Auji^stiiie "lupportcd, times without number, the old 
Western scheme of the twofold nature (utraque natura). the 
tt-ord and man one person (\-erbum et homo una persona) — 
(vre Rto}' leave unnoticed the rare, inaccurate expressions 
" pertnixtEi\" "tnixtura." t^. Ep. 137. 11, 12). the form of 
God and K>rm of a slave, and he contributed much to fortify' 
tK£s schcnte in the West with its sharply defined dicisioa 
bct«-cen what was done by the human, and what by the 
dixinb But the unusual encrg\- with which he rejected 
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whole Trinity to the Son. But since the Trinity could not act 
upon Jesus except as it always did, the uniqueness and poiver of 
t/te Person of Jesus Christ were to be derived from the receptive- 
ness with which the man Jesus met the operatio diviiia ; in other 
words, Augustine started from the human nature (soul) in his 
construction of the God-man. The human nature received the 
Word into its spirit ; the human soul, because it acted as inter- 
mediary (medians), was also the centre of the God-man. 
Accordingly, the Word did not become flesh, if that be taken to 
mean that a transformation of any sort took place, but the 
divina operatio trinitatis could so work upon the human spirit 
of Jesus, that the Word was permanently attached to him, and 
was united with him to form one person.' This receptiveness 
of Jesus was, as in all other cases, caused by the election of 
grace ; it was a gift of God (munus dei), an incomprehensible 
act of divine grace ; nay, it was the same divine grace that for- 
gives us our sins which led the man Jesus to form one person 
with the Word and made him sinless. The Incarnation thus 
appeared simply to be parallel to the grace which makes us 
willing who were unwilling, and is independent of every histori- 
cal fact. ■ 

' The figure often used by Augusline Ihat the Word was united with the man Jesus 
as out souls aje wilh oat bodies is abBolutely unsuitnbie. Augusline liorrowed it from 
antiquity without realising that it really conflicted wilh his own conception. 

sEnchir., 36; "Hie otnnino graniliter et evidenter dei gratia cammendatur. 

dei singulariler esset BSsumpta! Qux bona voluntas, cu jus boni propositi studium, 
quK bona opera praecesserant, quihus uiereretur iste homo una fieri persona cum dco? 
Numquid aniea fuit homo, et hoc ei singulare beneficium prteslilum est, cum singu- 
lariter promererelui deutn ? Nempe ex quo homo esse ccepit, non aliud ccppit esse 
homo quam dei filius : el hoc unicus, et propterdeuro Tcrbum, quod ilia susceplo cato 
factum est, utique deus. . . . Unde naturre humane tanta gloria, nuilis prscedenti- 
has meiitis sine dubilatione gratuila, ni-^i quia magna hie eE sola dei grntin lideliler et 
sobrie considerantibus evidenter ostenditur, 11' intiUeganI homines per tandem gratiam 
sejustificari a peccalis, fer quam factum eil ut homo Christui nullum habere tesset 
peccatum." 40 : " Natus Christus insinuat nobis giatiam dei, qua homo nuilis ptx- 
cedentibus meritis in ipso exordio natura; suie quo esse ccepit, verbo dec copulatetur 
in tanlam peraouEe unitalem, uC idem ipse esset filius del qui filius hominis, etc." 
De doDO petsev., 67. Op. imperf., I., 138: "Qua gratia homo Jesus ab initio 
factus est bonus, eadem gratia homines qui sunt membra ejus ex malls fiunt boni." 
De prredest. 30 ; " Eat ctiam pneclatisaimum lumen pnedeslinalionis et gratis ipse 
salvalor. Ipse mediator deiet hominum homo Cbristus Jesus, qui ut hoc esset, quibus 
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But it was not so meant. While, indeed, it is here again 
evident, that the conception of the divine grace in Christ 
was, at bottom, subordinate to predestinating grace, and 
that the latter was independent of the former,^ yet Augustine 
by no means confined himself to dealing with the ultimate 
grounds of his conceptions. Rather the Incarnation benefited 
us ; the salvation bestowed was dependent on it for us " who 
are his members "(qui sumus membra ejus).* But how far? 
Where Augustine speaks as a Churchman, he thinks of the 
sacraments, the powers of faith, forgiveness and love, which 
were the inheritance left the Church by the God-man (see 
under). But where he expresses the living Christian piety 
which actuated him, he had three wholly distinct concep- 
tions by which he realised that Christ, the God-man, 
was the rock of his faith.^ The Incarnation was the great 

tandem suis vel operum vel fidei praecedentibus meritis natura humana quae in illo est 
comparavit ? . . . Singulariter nostra natura in Jesu nullis suis praecedentibus meri- 
tis accepit admiranda {jscil, the union with deity). Respondeat hie homo deo, si 
audet, et dicat : Cur non et ego ? £t si audierit : O homo, tu quis es qui respondeas 
deo, etc." De corrept. et grat. 30 : '' Deus naturam nostram id est animam rationa- 
lem carnemque hominis Christi suscepit, susceptione singulariter mirabili vel mirabi- 
liter singulari, ut nullis justitise suae praecedentibus meritis filius dei sic esset ab initio 
quo esse homo coepisset, ut ipse et verbum, quod sine initio est, una persona esset." 
De pecc. men II. 27. Augustine says in Confess. VII. 25 : '* Ego autem ali- 
quanto posterius didicisse me fateor, in eo quod verbum caro factum est, quomodo 
catholica Veritas a Photini falsitate dirimatur." Our account given above will have 
shown, however, that he never entirely learnt this. His Christology, at all times, 
retained a strong trace of affinity with that of Paul of Samosata and Photinus (only all 
merit was excluded on the part of the man Jesus), because he knew that his faith 
could not dispense with the man Jesus, and he supplanted the pseudo-theological 
speculation as to the Word by the evangelical one that the Word had become the 
content of Christ's soul. 

^ Therefore, also, the uncertainty which we find already in Augustine as to whether 
the Incarnation was necessary. In De Trinit. XIII. 13, he answers the momentous 
question whether God might not have chosen another way, by leaving the possibility 
open, but describing the way selected as bonus, diviruB digniiati congruus and con- 
venientior. By this he opened up a perilous perspective to the Middle Ages. 

* Op. imperf. I.e. 

s He definitely rejects the idea held by him before his conversion that Christ was 
only a teacher; see, e,g,. Confess. VII. 25: '* Tan turn sentiebam de domino 
Christo meo, quantum de excellentis sapientiae viro, cui nullus posset aequari ; prae- 
s^rtim quia mirabiliter natus ex virgine ad exemplum contemnendorum temporaliun 
pro adipiscenda immortalitate divina pro nobis cura tantam auctoritatem magisterii 
meruisse videbatur." 
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proof of God's love towards us ; ^ the humility of God and 
Christ attested in it breaks down our pride and teaches us that 
"all goodness is made perfect in humility" (omne bonum in 
humilitate perficitur) ; the truth which was eternal is made 
comprehensible to us in Christ: lying in the dust we can appre- 
hend God who redeems us by revealing himself in our lowliness. 
Throughout all this we are met by the living impression of 
Christ's person,^ and it is humility, which Paul also regarded as 
so important, that stands out as its clearest and most weighty 
attributes.^ The type of humility exhibited in majesty — this it 
was that overpowered Augustine : pride was sin, and humility 
was the spliere and force of goodness. From this he learned and 
implanted in the Church the new disposition of reverence for 

1 De trin. XIII. 13; "Quid lam necessarium fuit ad erigendam spem nostram, 
quain ut demonstraretur nobis, quaiiti nos pindertt dais quantiimqtie diligeret?" 
That takes ptace ihruugh the IncBt-imtion. 

' The " work " of Christ falls to be discussed afterwards ; for we cannot include 
Augustine's views concerning it among his fundamental conceptions. In part they 
alternate (between redemption from the devil, sacrifice, and removal of original sin 
by death), and in part they are dependant on his specific view of original sin. Where 
he indulges in expositions of piacticsl piety, he has no theory at all regarding 
Christ's »ork. 

'The clearest, and on account of the historical connection the most decisive, 
testimony is given in Confess. VII. 24-27, where, in telling what Christ had become 
to him, he at the same time explains why Neoplatonism was insufficienL He knew 
what the Neoplatonists perceived, but " quasrebam Tiiam comparandi roburh quod 
esset idoneum ad fniendum te, nee inveniebam donee ampleclerer medialorem dei et 
hominum, hominem Christum Jesum vocantem et dicentem : Ego sum via el Veritas 
et vita, et cibum, cui capiendo invalidus eram, miscentcm carni ; nuoniam verbum 
caro factum est, ut infanlia nostra lactescerel safientia tua per quam creasti omnia. 
Non enim tenebam dominum meum Jesum, humilis kumilem, nee cujus rei magislra 
eisel ejus btfirmitas aaveram. Verbum enim tuum ceteina Veritas . . . subditos 
erigit ad se ipsam : in infeiioribus autem ledificavii sibi humiltm domum de limo 
nostro, per quam svbdatdos diprimertl a seifsis et ad se Irajictret, saltans lumetxm 
et nutriens s.moK\a,ne fidutia, sui frogredertHlur langius, sed fieHus infirmarentHr 
videntes ante pedes sues iiifirmam diiiinitatem ex patlicipoHime tutiiea pelliee.^ neslta, 
el lassi prosterncrentur in earn, ilia autem surgnis laxarel ens. " He then tiplE ins 
in the sequel that the Neoplalonic writings led him to thoroughly understand the 
nature of God, but : " garriebatn plane quasi peri/us, et nisi in Chtislo salvatore 
nostto viam luam quffirecem, non perilus, sed perilurus essem." I sought to be wise, 
|>u(iied up by knowledge. " Ubi enim eiat ilia irdifieaHS earilas afuadamtnto humi- 
iilalis, quod est Ckristia Jesus?" This love rooted in humility those writings could 
not leach me. It was from the Bible I first learned : " quid interesset \TAex pranmip- 
tianem et cBitfessienem, inter iiidentts quo euttdum lit nee videntes qua, et viam 
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humility. The new bias which he thus gave to Christology 
continued to exert its influence in the Middle Ages, and dis- 
played itself ill rays of varying brilliancy and strength ; although, 
as a consequence of the Adoptian controversy, Greek Christo- 
logy once more entered in force, from the ninth century, and 
hindered piety from expressing its knowledge clearly in dogma. 
We now understand also why Augustine attached such value 
to the human element (homo) in Christ. This was not merely 
due to a consequence of his theology (see above), but it was in 
a much higher degree the pious view of Christ that demanded 
this conception. He could not realise Christ's humility with 
certainty in the Incirnation ; for the latter sprang from the 
universal working of God, predestinating grace, and Jesus' re- 
ceptiveness ; but humility was the constant "habit" of the 
divino-human personality. Thus the true nature of Jesus Christ 
was really known: "strength is made perfect in weakness" 
(robur in infirmitate perficitur). That lowliness, suffering, shame, 
misery, and death are means of sane; ification ; nay, that self- 
less and therefore ever suffering love is the only means of sancti- 
fication (" 1 sanctify myself for them " ) ; that what is great and 

ductnlem at.i bn^Jtiaftt fatriam, ntnt iantitm cerTundnJHf sed tt kabitoHdam^^* Now 
I rend Paul. " Kt appoiuit mihi una facies eloquioiom castotum. Etccepi et mveni 
Quidquid iltac veruru legcraizi. koi <ru>n comaundaiiofu graittF hur dici^ at qui videt 
non ■dc gtorieluc quasi noo accepecit. Qon salum id qaod videt, sed etiam uc videat, 
et uc le noD solum admoaentur ul tideat, led etiam saoeEur nt leneat, el qui de 
looginquo videie non potest, viani tamea ambulct, qua venial et »ideat et Irneal." 
For if a uoD detigbis in the law of Cod after the inner mas, what does he do with 
the other law in his members? . . . What shall wretched maa du ? Who shall 
delivei bim from the body of this deaih? Who but thy grace through, onr Lord 
Jesus ChiJBt bj whom the bandwiiting which was against us was abolished. " Hoc 
illse liltene Doa habent. Nan babent iil» pagina: mitnm pielatis hajus, L-icnmaK 
confessit-Dis, saccificLUm luutn, spiritum coatcibulaliuii. . - . Nemo ibi cantal : 
tiomie de» ntiJita tril mama imia. Ab ifm atim saiutart mttm. Nemo ibi audit 
viKaBtem : VaaU ad HW, amne! ^Mi laboratis, Dcdigaanhtr ab en disem pamiiat 
milis est et JatimiAlt cardt. Abseoadislj enim biec a sapieatibus et prudenlibus, et 
Kvelasti ea patvulis." " For it is one thing fraiit the mooalain's wooded lop to see 
(he land of peace and yet to find no way to it, and another to ketp steadfastly on 
the way Ihither." Compote with this the elaborate ciilidsm of Platonlsn in De 
(dvit. del, X., esp. ch. 24 and 32, where Christ is presented as " univecsalis aniiroe 
libetaadu via," while bis significance is for the test explained nmch mme in the 
populac Catholic bshioa than in the Coofes^oos. In ch. t £ there ii even an 
attempt Co conceive the angels and saints 13 a h^venly hieiatchy as the Gneks do. 
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good always appears in a lowly state, and by the power of the 
contrast triumphs over pride ; that humility alone has an eye 
wherewith to see the divine ; that every feeling in the good is 
accompanied by the sense of being pardoned- — that was the 
very core of Augustine's Christology. He, for his part, did not 
drag it into the region of Esthetics, or direct the imagination to 
busy itself with separate visions of lowliness. No, with him it 
still existed wholly on the clear height of ethical thought, of 
modest reverence for the purport of Christ's whole life, whose 
splendour had been realised in humility. " Reverence for that 
which is beneath us is a final stage which mankind could and 
had to reach. But what was involved not only in despising the 
earth and claiming a higher birthplace, but in recognising low- 
liness and poverty, ridicule and contempt, shame and misery, 
suffering and death as divine, nay, in revering sin and trans- 
gression not as hindrances, but as furtherances of sanctification." 
Augustine could have written these words ; for no idea was 
more strongly marked in his view of Christ than that he had 
ennobled what we shrank from — shame, pain, sorrow, death — 
and had stripped of value what we desired — success, honour, 
enjoyment, " By abstinence he rendered contemptible all that 
we aimed at, and because of which we lived badly. By his 
suffering he disarmed what we fled from. No single sin can be 
committed if we do not desire what he despised, or shirk what 
he endured." 

But Augustine did not succeed in reducing this conception of 
the person of Christ to dogmatic formulas. Can we confine the 
sun's ray in a bucket ? He held by the old formulas as forming 
an element of tradition and as expressing the uniqueness of 
Christ ; but to him the true foundation of the Church was Christ, 
because he knew that the impression made by his character had 
broken down his own pride, and had given him the power to 
find God in lowliness and to apprehend him in humility. Thus 
the living Christ had become to hiin the truth ' and the way to 

1 Augustine accorilinEly tcslilies that in order that the IriUh which is perceived 
shouli! also be lovei) and extolled, a. person is necessary wiio should conduct us and 
(hat on the palh of humility. This is the burden of his Confessions. The tnilh itself 
had been shown clearly to him by the Neoplalonisis ; but it had not become his 
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blessedness, and he who was preached by the Church his 
authority.' 

But what is the beatific fatherland, the blessed life, to which 
Christ is the way and the strength ? We have already dis- 
cussed it (p. 91 f.), and we need only here mention a few 
additional points. 

The blessed life is eternal peace, the constant contemplation 
of God in the other world. ^ Knowledge remains man's goal; 
even the notion of the enjoyment of God (fruitio dei), or that 
other of heavenly peace, does not certainly divert us from it^ 
Knowledge, is, however, contrasted with action, and the future 
state is wholly different from the present. From this it follows 
that Augustine retained the popular Catholic feeling that directed 
men in this life wholly to hope, asceticism, and the contemplation 
[of God] in worship, for though that can never be attained in 
this world which the future will bring, yet life here must be 
regulated by the state which will be enjoyed afterwards. 
Hence Augustine championed monachism and opposed Jovinian 
so decidedly; hence he regarded the world in the same light as 
the ancient Catholic Fathers ; hence he valued as highly as 
they did the distinction between precepts and counsels ; hencC' 
he never looked even on the highest blessings (raunera dei) 
which we can here enjoy as containing the reality, but only a 

spiritual possessioo. Augustine knew only one person capable of so impressing the 
truth as to make it loved and cutnlled, and he alone could do this, because he was 
the revelation of the verbum dei in humililati. When Chiistendom has attained 
securely and clearly to this " Chrislology," it will no longer demand to be freed 
firom the yoke of Christology. 

1 This is linked together by Augustine in a. wonderful fashion. The scepticism of 
the thinker «'» geiure and the doubts, never overcome in his own mind as to the 
Catholic doctrine in specie, demanded that Christ should be the indisputable authority 
or the Church. To this is added, in connection with .eTBfta infum, the Christ of the 
sacraments. I do not discuss this ituthorilative Christ more fully, because he coin- 
cides with the authority of the Church itself, and ue have already dealt with the 

< De civ. dei XIX. 13 : " Pax ciclestis civitalis ordinatissima et concord issinut 
societas fruendi deo et invicem in deo." Enchir, 29: " Contemplatio ejus artificis, 
qui vocat ea qux non sunt tamquam ea qux sunt, atque in mensuta et numero et 
pondere cuncta disponil," see 63. 

'Yet the conception of blessedness as peace undoubtedly involves a tendency to 
think primarily of the will. 
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pledge and similitude ; for set in the sphere of the transitory 
they were themselves transitory ; hence, finally, he did not 
think of the earthly Church when seeking to realise the first 
and last things, for God alone, constantly seen and enjoyed, 
was the supreme blessing; and even the divine kingdom, so far 
as it was earthly, was transitory. 

But even here much that was new emerged in the form of 
undercurrents, and the old was modified in many respects, a 
few details being almost set aside. It is therefore easy to point 
to numerous dissonances in Augustine's idea of the goal ; but 
he who does not criticise like an irresponsible critic or impartial 
logician will admit that he knows no more than Augustine, and 
that he also cannot do better than alternate between different 
points of view. Let us pick out the following points in detail. 

r. Augustine put an end to the doubt whether virtue was not 
perhaps the supreme good; he reduced virtues to dependance 
on God — to grace; see Ep. 155, 12 sq."- He, indeed, re- 
admitted the thought at a new and higher stage — merits called 
forth by grace, righteousness made perfect by love. But the 
mood at any rate is changed. 

2. Augustine did not follow the lead of the Greek Church : 
he did not cultivate systematic mysticism with a view to the 
future state, or regard and treat the cultus as a means by which 
to anticipate deification. He set aside the elements of physical 
magic in religious doctrine, and by this means spiritualised the 
ideas of the other world. Tlie ascetic life of the churchman 
was to be spiritual and moral. Statements, indeed, are not 
wholly wanting in his works to the effect that eternal life can be 
experienced in ecstatic visions in this world ; but he is thinking 
then especially of Biblical characters (Paul), and in the course 
of his Christian development he thrust the whole conception 
more and more into the background. 

3. Augustine's profound knowledge of the will, and his 
perception of the extent to which the latter swayed even know- 
ledge, led to his discovery of the principle, tliat goodness and 

1 The whole of Book XIX. of De civil, del— it is perhaps on the whole the most 
important— comes to be considered here. In Ch. IV,, it is expressly denied that 
virtue is the supreme good. 
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blessing, accordingly also final salvation, coincided in the 
dependance of the will on God. By this means he broke 
through intellcctualism, and a superlative blessing was shown 
to exist even in this world. " It is a good thing for me to 
cleave to God." This "cleaving" is produced by the Holy 
Spirit, and he thereby imparts love and blessedness to the 
heart.^ In presence of the realisation of this blessedness, the 
antithesis of time and eternity, life and death, disappears.' 

4. Starting from this, he arrived at a series of views which 
necessarily exerted a powerful influence on the popular frame 
of mind. 

{a) Of the three virtues, graces, by which man clings to God 
— faith, love, and hope — love continues to exist in eternity. 
Accordingly, love, unchanging and grateful, connects this world 
with the next. 

(ii) Thereby, however, the quietism of knowledge is also 
modified. Seeing is to be nothing but loving; an element of 
adjustment of all discords in feeling and will is introduced into 
the notion of blessedness, and although "rational contempla- 

' See De spiritu et lil. S (Ihe passage follows afterwards). 

3 That Augustine was able from this point of view to make the conscious feeling of 
blessedness a force enleting into the affairs of this world, is shown by the passage De 
dvit. dei XIX. 14, which, indeed, so far as I know, is almost unique. " Et 
quoniam (Cbristianus) quaindin e'^t in islo mortali corpore, pere^rinatut a domino, 
ambalat per fidem non per speciem ; ac per hoc omnem pacem vel corporis vel 
sniniEe vel simul corporis et anim^ refert ad illani pacem, qu^ homini mortali est 
cum immortal) deo, ut ei sit ordinata in hde sub ieterna lege obcEdiemia. Jam vero 
quia duo prsxipua pixcepta, hoc est dilectionem dei et dileclionem proximi, docet 
magister deus . . . consequens est, ut etlam proximo ad diligendum deum consulat, 
qnem juhetur sicut se ipsiim diligcre (^iic uxoii, sicfiliis, sic domesticis, sic ceteris quibus 
potuerit hominibus), et ad hoc sibi a proximo, si forte indiget, consul! velil ; ac per 
hoc eril pacatus, quantum in ipso est, omni homini pace hominum, id est ordinata 
coDCordia cujus hie ordu est, ptimum ut nulli noceat, deinde ut etiam prosit cui 
potuerit. Primitus ergo inest ci suonim cura ; ad eos quippe habet opporluniorem 
fadlioremque aditum consulendi, vel natune urdine vel ipsius soeietatis humaute. 
Unde apostolus dicil : ' Quisquis autem suisjet ma.'dine domesticis non piovidel, 
fidem denegal et est intideli deterior.' Hinc ilaque etiam pax domeslica oritur, id 
est nrdinati impeiandi obredienilique coiicordia cohabitanlium. Imperaut enim, qui 
consulunt : sicut vir uxori, patentes filiis, domini servis. . . . Sed in domo justi 
Tiventea ex fide et adhuc ab ilia cxlesti civilale peregrinantis etiam qui imperani 
serviunt eis, quibus videntur imperare. Neque enini dominandi cupidilate impeiant, 
sed officio consulendi, nee principandi superbia, sed providendi misei^cordia." 
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tion " (contemplatio rationalis) is always ranked above " rational 
action" (actio rationalis), a high value is always attached to 
practical and active love.^ 

(c) A higher meaning was now given, not indeed to the 
earthly world, but to the earthly Church and its peculiar 
privileges (within it) in this world. The idea of the city of God 
on earth, formulated long before by others, was yet, as we shall 
see in the next section, first raised by Augustine into the sphere 
of religious thought. In front of the Holy of Holies, the first 
and last things, he beheld, as it were, a sanctuary, the Church 
on eartli, with the blessings granted it by God. He saw that it 
was a self- re war ding task, nay, a sacred duty, to cherish this 
sanctuary, to estabh'sh it in the world, to rank it higher than 
worldly ties, and to devote to it all earthly goods, in order again 
to receive them from it as legitimate possessions. He thus, 
following, indeed, the impulses given by the Western tradition, 
also created, if we may use so bold a phrase, a religion of the 
second order. But this second-order religion, was not, as in the 
case of the Greeks, the formless creation of a superstitious 
cultus. It was on the contrary a doctrine which dealt with the 
Church in its relation to the world as an active and moral 
power transforming and governing society, as an organism, in 
which Christ was actively present, of the sacraments, of good- 
ness and righteousness. Ecclesiastic ism and theology were 
meant to be thoroughly united, the former serving the latter, 
the one like Martha, the other like Mary.* They ministered to 

' The element of " pax " obtains a value higher than and independeiit of know- 
ledge (see above). That is shown also in the fact that the definitive stale of the un- 
savei! (De dvit. del, XIX., 28) is not described as ignorance, but as constant viar : 
" Quod bellum grsvius et amarius cogitarl potest, quam ubi voluntas sic adveisa est 
passioni et passio voluntati, ut nullius eamm victoria tales inimicilife finianlur. et ubi 
sic confligit cum ipsa natnia corporis vis doloris, ut neutium alteri cedat? Hie [in 
term] cnim quando contingit iste conSictus, ant dolor vincit et sensum mors ndioiit, 
ant natuia vincit et dolorem sanilas tollit. Ibi autem et dolor perinanet ut afHigal, et 
natura perdurat ut sentiat ; quia utrumque ideo non deficit, ne pcena deficiat." Un- 
doubteclly, as regards the sainted (see Book, XXII.), the conception comes again and 
again to the fcont that their felicity will consist in seeing God. 

* Augustine has (De trin. I. 20) applied this comparison to the Churches of tlie 
iulure and present world ; we may al^^o adapt it to the relations of his doctrines of 
the Church and of God. 
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the same object, and righteousness made perfect by love was 
the element in which both lived.^ 

(_ii) While the ascetic life remained the ideal for the indi- 
vidual, Augustine modified the popular tendency also m 
monachism by never forgetting, with all his appreciation of 
external works (poverty, virginity, etc.), that faith, hope, and 
charity were alone of decisive importance, and that therefore 
the worth of the man who possessed these virtues might no 
longer be determined by his outward performances. He knew, 
besides, better than anyone else, that external works might be 
accomplished with a godless heart — not only by heretical 
monks, where this was self-evident, but also by Catholics, Ep.» 
78, 79, and, uniting ascetics as closely as possible to the Church, 
he urged them to engage in active work. Here, again, we see 
that he broke through the barren system which made blessed- 
ness consist in contemplatio rationalis and that alone. 

This is, in brief, Augustine's doctrine of the first and last 
things, together with indications that point to that sphere which 
belongs though not directly yet indirectly to those things, viz., 
the equipment and tasks of the Church in our present state. 
" Doctrine" of the first and last tilings is really an incorrect ex- 
pression ; for, and this is the supreme thing to be said in clos- 
ing the subject, it was not to him a matter of " doctrine," but of 
the faithful reproduction of his experiences. The most thorough- 
going modification by Augustine of traditional dogmatic 
Christianity consisted in his perception " that Christianity is 

' RitschI publisheil in his Treatise on the method of the earliest history of dogma 
(Jahib. f. deutsche Theol., 1S71} the grand conception that the Areopagite in the 
E^4t, and Augustine in the West, were parallels ; that the former founded a ritualis- 
tic ecclesiaslicism, the latter an ecclesiastic! sra of moral tasks. In the service of a. 
world-wide Christianitf ; that both thus modified io the same direction, but with tn- 
lirely different means, the old state of feeling (the bare hope of the future life). This 
eoneeption is substantially correct ;f we keep firm hold of the fact that the traditional 
popular Catholic system was not modified by either to its utmost limit, and that both 
followed impulses lahick had been at work in Heir Churches even before their lime. 
The doclrine regarding the Church was not Augustine's *' central idea," but he took 
what every Catholic was certain of, and made it a matter of dearer, in part for the 
first time of any clear, conviction ; and moved by very varied causes, he finally pro- 
duced an ecclesiaslicism whose independent value he hirnself never thoroughly per- 
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ultimately different from everything called ' doctrine ' " (Reuter, 
p, 494). The law is doctrine ; the gospel is power. The law 
produces enlightenment; the gospel peace. This Augustine 
clearly perceived, and thereby set religion in the sphere of a 
vital, spiritual experience, while he disassociated it from know- 
ledge and inference. He once more, indeed, placed his newly- 
discovered truth on the plane of the old ; for he was a Catholic 
Christian ; but the connection with the past which belongs to 
every effective reformer need not prevent us from exhibiting his 
originality. Anyone who seeks to give effect to the "whole" 
Augustine and the " whole " Luther is suspected of seeking to 
evade the "true" Augustine and the " true " Luther; for what 
man's peculiarity and strength are fully expressed in the 
breadth of all he has said and done? One or two glorious 
passages from Augustine should show, in conclusion, that he 
divested the Christian religion of what is called "doctrine" or 
" dogma." " I possess nothing but will ; I know nothing but 
that what is fleeting and transitory ought to be despised, and 
what is certain and eternal ought to be sought for. . , . If those 
who flee to thee find thee by faith, grant faith ; if by virtue, 
grant virtue ; if by knowledge, grant knowledge. Increase in 
me faith, hope, love." " But we say that man's will is divinely 
aided to do what is righteous, so that, besides his creation with 
free-will, and besides the doctrine by which he is taught how he 
should live, man receives the Holy Spirit in order that there may 
be created in his mind, even now wlun he still -walks by faith, and 
not by appearance, the delight in and love of that supreme and un- 
changeable good zvhich is God ; in order that this pledge, as it 
were, having been given him of the free gift, a man may fer- 
vently long to cling to his Creator, and be inflamed with desire 
to enter into the participation of that true light, that he may 
receive good from him from whom he has his being. For if 
the way of truth be hidden, free-will is of no use except for sin- 
ning, and when that which ought to be done, or striven for, be- 
gins to reveal itself, nothing is done, or undertaken, and the 
good life is not lived, unless it delights and is loved. But that 
it may be loved, the love of God is diffused in our hearts, not 
by free choice emanating from ourselves, but by the Holy 
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Spirit given unto us." "What the law of works commands by 
threatening, the law of faith effects by believing. This is the 
wisdom which is called piety, by which the father of lights is 
worshipped, by whom every excellence is given, and every gift 
made perfect, . . . By the law of works God says: Do what I 
command ; by the law of faith we say to God ; Grant what 
thou commandest . . . We have not received the spirit of this 
world, says the most constant preacher of grace, but the spirit 
which is from God, that we may know what things have been 
granted us by God. But what is the spirit of this world but the 
spirit of pride? . . . Nor are they deceived by any other spirit, 
who, being ignorant of God's righteousness, and seeking to 
establish their own, are not subject to God's righteousness, 
IV/icKCe it seems to me that he is a son of faith who knows from 
whom lu hopes to receive what he does not yet possess, rather than 
he wtio attributes to himself what he has. We conclude that a 
man is not justified by the letter, but by the spirit, not by the 
merits of his deeds, but by free grace."^ 

2. The Donatist Controversy. The Work : De civiiate Dei. 
Doctrine of tlte Church, and Means of Grace. 

Augustine was still occupied with the controversy with the 
Manich^eans, in which he so sharply emphasised the authority 

' Solil. I. 5 : " Nihil aliud habeo quatn voluntatem ; nihil aliud scio nisi Huxa et 
caduca spernenda esse, certa et seterna requirenda ... si fide le inveniunt, qui ad 
te refugiunt, fidem da, si virtuta, vinutem, si scientia, scientjam. Auge in me lideni, 
auge spem, auge caritatem." De spiritu et lit., 5 : "Nos aulem dicimus humanam 
VDluntatem sic divinilus adjuvari ad £Lciendam justitiam, ut prfetei quod creatus est 
homo cum libero aibitrio voluutatis, piEsterque doctrluam qua ei pra«^ipitui: quemad- 
m'ldum vivere debeat, acdpiat spirilum sanctum, quo liat in enimo ejus delectatio 
dilectioque summi illius atque inc:ominutabilis boni quod deus est, eliam nunc cum 
adhuc per fidem amhulator, nondum per speciem : ut hac sibi velut arra data gratuiti 
muneiis inardescat inhierere crealori atque infianimetur accedeie ad participation em 
illius veri iuniinis, ut ex illo ei bene sit, a quo habet ut sit. Nam neque liberum 
arbitrium quidquam nisi ad peccandum valet, si lateat veritatis via, et cum id quod 
agendum et quo nitendum est Cffiperit non latere, ni'ii etiam delectet et amelur, noo 
agitur, non susdpitur, non 1)ene vivilur. Ut aulem diligatur, carilas dei diifunditur in 
cordibus nostiis, non per arbitrium liberum quod surgit ex nobis, sed per spiritum 
sanctum qui datus est nobis." L-c, aa; " Quod operum lex minando imperat, hoc 
fidei lex credendo impetrat. Ipsa est ilia sapientta quae pietas vacatur, qua colitur 
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of the Catholic Church,^ when his ecclesiastical position^Pres- 
byter, A.D. 392, Bishop, a.d. 396, in Hippo — compelled him to 
take up the fight with the Donatists. In Hippo the.se formed 
the majority of the inhabitants, and so violent was their hatred 
that they even refused to make bread for the Catholics. 
Augustine fought with them from 393 to 411, and wrote 
against them a succession of works, some of these being very 
comprehensive.^ We must here take for granted a knowledgB"^ 
of the course of the controversy at Synods, and as influenced by 
the intrusion of the Civil power. ^ It was carried on upon the 
ground prepared by Cyprian. His authority was accepted by 
the opponents. Accordingly, internal antitheses developed in 
the dispute which had remained latent in Cyprian's theory. 
The new-fashioned Catholic theory had been already stated im- 
pressively by Optatus (see above, p. 42 fi".}. It was reserved to 
Augustine to extend and complete it. But, as it usually 
happens in such questions, every newly-acquired position opened 
up new questions, and for one solution created any number of 

piLter luminum, a. quo est omne datum optimum et onine donum pcrfeclum. . . . 
Lege operum dicit deus : Fac quod jubeo ; lege lidei dicilur deo ; Ua quod jubes. 
. . . Nun spiritumhujus mundi accepimus, oil con^tantissimus gratis pnedicator, scd 
Bpirilum qui e\ deo est, ut sciamus quse a deo donata sunt nobis, Quis est autein 
sjiiritus mundi tiujus, nisi superbise spirihis ? ■ - ■ Ncc alio spiiitu dccipiuntur etiam 
illi qui iguorantes del jusliliam e[ suam justiti.im volentes cunslituere,jastitiffi deinon 
sunt subjecli. Unde roihi videtui tnagis esse Udei Ulius, qui novit a quo specet quod 
nondum habet, quam qui sibi tribuit id quod habel. Colligimus non justificari 
hominem litlera, sed spiritu, non faclorom merilia, sed giatuila gratia," 

' The Manichreans professed, in Ihe controversy of the >3ny, to be the men of "free 
inquiry " (" docendi fontem aperite gloriantur " De utilit. 21). We cannot here dis- 
cuss how far they were ; Augustine did not consdeDtiously feel tbat his breach with 
them was a. breach with free inquiry. Therefore the efforts from the outset 10 define 
the rclaliotis of ralio and aii^toritas, end to save what was still possible of the former. 

^ Psalmus c partem Donali — C. Panneniani epiit. ad Tichonium b. HI. — De bapt. 
c Donatistaa, b. VII.— C litterns Petiliani, b. III.— Ep. ad Catholicusc. DunaliMas 
— C. Cresconium, b. IV.— De unico Uapt. c. Petilianum— Breviculus CoUalionis c. 
Donatislis — Post coUationero ad Dunatistas. Further, at a later date ; Seruio ad 
CECtareensis ecclesize plebem — De gestis cum Emcrito — C. Gaudenliuni Donatistam 
episcopum, b. II. The Sernio de Rusticiano is a. forgery by the notorious Hierony- 
mus Viguerius. 

< Augustine supported. i[ least from A.D. 407, the suppression by force of the Dona- 
tists liy the Christian state in the interest ol " loving discipline." The discussion of 
A.D. 411 was a tragi-comedy. Last traces of the Donatists are still found in the time 
ot Gregory I. , who anew invoked the aid of the Civil power against them. 
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problems. And thus Augustine left more problems than he 
had solved. 

The controversy did not now deal directly with the hier- 
archical constitution of the Church. Episcopacy was an ac- 
cepted fact The competency of the Church was questioned, 
and therewith its nature, significance, and extent. That 
ultimately the constitution of the Church should be dragged 
into the same peri! was inevitable; for the hierarchy is, of 
course, the tenderest part in a constitution based upon it 

T/ie schism was in itself the greatest evil. But in order to get 
over it, it was necessary to go to its roots and show that it was 
utterly impossible to sever oneself from the Catholic Church, that 
the unity, as well as truth of tlie Church, was indestructible. The 
main thesis of the Donatists was to the effect that the em- 
pirical is only the true Church when those who propagate it, the 
priests, are " pure " ; for no one can propagate what he does 
not himself possess.^ The true Church thus needs pure priests ; 
it must therefore declare consecration by tradilor€s to be in- 
valid ; and it cannot admit the efficacy of baptism administered 
by the impure — heretics, or those guilty of mortal sins ; finally, 
it must exclude all that is manifestly stained and unworthy. 
This was followed by the breach with such Christian com- 
munions as did not strictly observe these rules, and by the practice 
of re-baptism.*' Separation was imperative, no matter how 
great or small the extent of the Church. This thesis was 
supplemented, during the period of the State persecutions, by a 
second, that the persecuted Church was the true one, and that 
the State had nothing to do with the Church. 

Augustine's counter-argument, based on Cyprian, Ambrosias- 
ter, and Optatus, but partly disavowing, though with due 
respect, the first-named, went far beyond a bare refutation of 

■ C. lilt. Petil I. 3: "Qui fidem a perfido sumpseril non fidem percipit, sed 
reatum." I. a; " Conscientia dantis adtenditur, qui abluat acoipientis," Other 
DonatLilic theses ran {I.e. ) " Omnes res origine et radice consistil, el si caput non 
habeC aliquid, nihil eat" " Nee quidquam bene regenerat, nisi bono semine (boni 
saeerdolis) regeneretur." " QuiE potest esse perversitas ut qui suis criminibus reus 
est, alium faciat innocentem ?" 

'The Donatisls, of course, did not regard it as re-baptism, I.e. "non repetiraus 
quod jam erat, sed damus quod non cral." 
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the separatists. He created the beginnings of a doctrine of the 
Church, and means of grace, of the Church as institute of salva- 
tion, the organism of the good, i.e., of divine powers in the 
world. Nor did the Donatist controversy furnish him with his 
only motive for developing this doctrine. The dispute with the 
Manichasans had already roused his interest in the authority of 
the Church, and led him to look more closely into it than his 
predecessors (see above, p. 79 ff.), who, indeed, were quite at one 
with him in their practical attitude to the Church. The Pela- 
gian controversy, the state of the world, and the defence of 
Christianity against heathen attacks, had an extremely im- 
portant influence on conceptions of the Church. Thus Augustine 
created the Catholic doctrine of the Catholic Church on earth, 
and we attempt in what follows to give, as far as possible, a 
complete and connected account of it. Finally, the earthly 
Church was and remained absolutely nothing but a means for 
the eternal salvation of the individual, and therefore the doctrine' 
of the Church was also meant to be nothing but a subsidiary 
doctrine. But if all dogmatic ran the risk, with its means and 
subsidiary conceptions, of obscuring the important point, the 
danger was imminent here. Does not the doctrine of salvation 
appear in Catholicism to be almost nullified by the " subsidiary 
doctrine," the doctrine of the Churcli ? 



Grace and Authority — these two powers had, according to 
Augustine's self-criticism, effected his conversion. The authority 
was the Church. Every one knew what the Church was 1 the 
empirical, visible Church, which had triumphed ever since the 
days of Constantine. A " logical definition " of the Church was 
therefore unnecessary. The important point was to show that 
men needed an authority, and why it was the authority. The 
weak intellect needed revelation, which brings truth to the 
individual, before he himself is capable of finding it ; this 
revelation is bound up in the Church. The fact that the 

1 Docuioe is, strictly speaking, iaaccurate ; for Catholicism does not know of any 
" doctrines " liere, but describes an actual state of matter broueht about by God. 
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Church was the authority for doctrine constituted for longj 
Augustine's only interest in it. He produced in support of this 1 
principle proofs of subjective neces.sity and of an objective 1 
nature ; yet he never reached in his exposition the string-ency I 
and certainty which as a Catholic he simply felt ; for who can I 
demonstrate that an cxlerna/ Authority must be authoritative ?■■ 
The most important point was that the Church procJaimet 
itself to be the authority in doctrine. One was certainly i 
member of the Church only in so far as he submitted to i 
authority. There was no other way of belonging to it. 
versely, its significance seemed, on superficial reflection, to I 
entirely limited to doctrinal authority. We occupy our 1 
relation to God and Christ, we possess and expect heaveoljfl 
blessings only when we follow the doctrinal instructions given 
by the Church. 

Augustine embraced this "superficial reflection" until his 
ecclesiastical office and the Donatist controversy led him tffl 
more comprehensive considerations. He had arrived at 
doctrine of predestinating grace without any external instiga- ' 
tion by independent meditation on the nature of conversion I 
and piety. The development of his doctrine regarding thej 
Church, so far as it carried out popular Catholic ideas, ' 
entirely dependent on the external circumstances in which he 
found himself placed. But he did not himself feel that he v 
stating a doctrine ; he was only describing an actual position^ 
accepted all along by every Catholic, one which each had tofl 
interpret to himself, but without subtraction or addition, 
addition to the importance of the Church as a doctrinal authority^ 
he also felt its significance as a sacred institution which im-^ 
parted grace. On its latter feature he especially reflected ; 
the Church appeared to him much more vividly after he had I 
gained his doctrine of grace : it was the one communion ofl 
saints, the dwelling-place of the Spirit who created faith, love^V 
and hope. We condense his most important statements. 

I. The Catholic Church, held together by the Holy Spirit,! 
who is also the bond of union in the Trinity, possesses its mostfl 
important mark in its unity, and that a unity in faith, love, and! 
hope, as well as in Cathohcity. 
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2. This unity in the midst of the divisions existing among 
men is the greatest of miracles, the proof that the Church is not 
the work Of men, but of the Holy Spirit. 

3. This foHows still more clearly when we consider that 
unity presupposes love. Love is, however, the proper sphere 
of the Spirit's activity ; or more correctly, ali love finds its 
source in the Holy Spirit ; ^ for faith and hope can be acquired 
to a certain extent independently — therefore also outside of the 
Church — but love issues only from the Holy Spirit. The 
Church, accordingly, because it is a unity, is the alliance of love, 
in which alone sinners can be purified ; for the Spirit only 
works in " love the bond of unity " (in unitatis vinculo caritate). 
If then the unity of the Church rests primarily on faith, yet it 
rests essentially on the sway of the spirit of love alone, which 
presupposes faith.^ 

4. The unity of the Church, represented in Holy Scripture 
by many symbols and figures, obtains its strongest guarantee 
from the fact that Christ has made the Church his bride and 
his body. This relationship is so close that we can absolutely 
call the Church " Christ " ;^ for it constitutes a real unity with 
Christ. Those who are in the Church are thus " among the 
members of Christ " (in membris Christi) ; the means and bond 
of this union are in turn nothing but love, more precisely the 
love that resides in unity (caritas unitatis). 



1 Grace is love and love is grace : " caritaa est grati; 
*C CrescoQ. I. 34: "Non aulem exisiima quemqi 
EcclesiK perlinere unilatem eum qui non habet 
cnlitur ignoranler eCiam extca ecclesiaoi nee Ide 
■ hine caritate etiam eitra eccltsiam, nee ideo non e 
God and faith also exist extra eccltsiam but not " fi 
s that it wctnld give a false idee 
core of Augusline's di 
love, unity, and Church occupy an exclusive ci 
unilate ecclesiac non potest cusliidiri, etsi bapli 
II. 172). 

' De unit eccl. 7 -. " lotus ChrJstus caput et corpus csl." De civit. XXI. 15. De 
pecc. mer. I. 59 : " Homines sancti et fideles finntcam bomine Clirjstounus Chcistug, 
ut omnibus per ejus hanc gratiam socictatemque adscendenlibus ipse unus Chriatus. 
adscendat in caelum, qui de cselo dtscendit." Sermo 354, 1 : " Ptaedical Chiislu! 
Christum." 



L. Sicut ergo deus unus 
. et tides una habelur 



The relevant passages are 
o quote singly. The conception given 
" ,e of the Church : The Holy Ghobt, 

lum et fidem teneatis " (c. Pet. litt. 
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g. Heretics, i.e , tliose who follow a faith chosen by themselves, 
cannot be in the Church, because they would at once destroy 
its presupposition, the unity of faith ; the Church, however, is 
not a society like the State, which tolerates all sorts of philoso- 
phers in its midst. Expelled heretics serve the good of the 
Church, just as everything must benefit those who love God, for 
they exercise them in patience (by means of persecutions), in 
ivisdom (by false contentions), and in love to their enemies, which 
has to be evinced on the one hand in saving beneficence, and on 
the other in the terrors of discipline.^ 

6. But neither do the Schismatics, i.e., those who possessed 
the true faith, belong to the Church ; for in abandoning its 
unity — being urged thereto by pride like the heretics — ^they 
show that they do not possess love, and accordingly are beyond 
the pale of the operations of the Hoiy Spirit, Accordingly the 
Catholic Church is the only Church. 

7. From this it follows that salvation (salus) is not to be • 
found outside the Church, for since love is confined to the visible 
Church, even heroic acts of faith, and faith itself, are destitute 
of the saving stamp, which exists through love alone.^ Means 
of sanctifi cation, a sort of faith, and miraculous powers may 
accordingly exist outside of the Church (see afterwards), but 
they cannot produce the effect and afford the benefit they are 
meant to have, 

8. The second mark of the Church is holiness. This consists 
in the fact that it is holy through its union with Christ and the 
activity of the Spirit, possesses the means — in the Word and 
sacraments — of sanctifying its individual members, i.e., of per- 
fecting them in love, and has also actually attained this end. 
That it does not succeed in doing so in the case of all who 
in its midst^- — for it will only be without spot or wrinkle in thel 
world beyond — nay, that it cannot entirely destroy sin except! 



I De ciyit. del, XViri. 51, i. 

* Ep, 1J3, 6: Foris ab ecclesia constitulus et scparalus a compagine 
vinculo caritatis Eetcmo suppHcio puniveris, etiam si pro Christi noi 

• The Biblical texts are here used that had been already quoted i^ain 
and the Anti-Novatians (Noah's Aik, The Wheat and Tares, etc. ), 
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in a very few, detracts nothing from its holiness. Even a pre- 
ponderance of the wicked and hypocritical over the good and 
spiritual ^ does not lessen it, for there would be no Church at all 
if the Donatist thesis were correct, that unholy members put an 
end to the Church's existence. The Donatists required to limit 
their own contention in a quite capricious fashion, in order to 
avoid destroying the Church.^ 

g. Although the tares are not to be rooted out since men are 
not omniscient, and this world is not the scene of the consumma- 
tion, yet the Church exercises its discipline, and in certain 
circumstances even excommunicates; but it does not do so 
properly in order to preserve its holiness, but to educate its 
members or guard them against infection. But the Church can 
also tolerate. "They do not know the wicked in the Catholic 
unity, or they tolerate those they know for the sake of unity." * 
It can even suffer manifest and gross sinners, if in a particular 
case the infliction of punishment might result in greater harm.* 
It is itself secured from contamination by the profane by never 
approving evil, and always retaining its control over the means 
of sanctifi cation.^ 

10. But it is indeed an attribute of its holiness also to beget 
actually holy members. It can furnish evidence of this, since a 
few have attained perfection in it, since miracles and signs have 
constantly been wrought, and a general elevation and sanctifica- 
tion of morals been achieved by it, and since, finally, its whole 
membership will in the end be holy. 

11. Its holiness is, however, shown more clearly in the fact 

1 Augustine seems to have thought that the bad were in the majority even in ihe 
Church'. He at anyrale held that the majority of men would be lost (Enchir. 97), 

i De bipt. II. 8 : If the Donalista were tight, there would have been no Church 
even in Cyprian's time ; their own origin would therefore have been unholy. 
Augusline often leproaches them with the number of gross sinners in their midst. 
Theit grossest sin, it is true, was— schism (c. Htt, Pet. II. 221). 

' C. Petit. I. 25 : " Malos in unitale catholica vet non noverunl, vel pro unitate 
tolerant quos noverunt." 

* Here and there in At^gusline the thought occurs that the new covenant was 
throughout tnilder than the old. 

' C. litt. Pet. III. 4 : " Licet a malis interim vita, moiibus, corde ac volunlate 
separari atque discedere, quie separatio semper oportet custodiatur. Corporalis 
autem sepatalio ad sieculi finem fidenler, palienler, fartiter exspectatur." 
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that it is only within the Church that personal holiness can be 
attained (see above sub. j)} 

12. The unholy in the Church unquestionably belong to it; 
for being in its unity they are subject to the operation of the 
means of sanctification, and can still become good and spiritual. 
Yet they do not belong to the inner court of the Church, but 
form a wider circle in it. [They are " vessels to dishonour in 
the house of God " (vasa in contumeliam in domo dei) ; they 
are not themselves, like the " vessels to honour " (vasa in 
honorem), the house of God, but are " in it " ; they arc " in the 
communion of the sacraments," not in the proper society of the 
house, but " adjoined to the communion of the saints " (congre- 
gationi sanctorum admixti) ; they are in a sen.se not in the 
Church, because they are not the Church self; therefore the 
Church can also be described as a " mixed body" (corpus per- 
mixtum).p Nay, even the heretics and schismatics, in so far as 
they have appropriated the Church'.s means of sanctification 
(see under), belong to the Catholic Church, since the latter makes 
them sons without requiring to impart a second baptism.^ The 
character of the Churcli's holiness is not modified by these 
wider circles in the sphere to which it extends ; for, as regards 
its foundation, means, and aim, it always remains the same, and 
a time will come when the holiness of all its members — for 
Augustine does not neglect this mark — will be an actual fact. 

1 Sermo 4, 1 1 : " Omnes quotquot ftierunt sancti, ad ipsam ecclesiam pertinent." 

= " Corpus permixlum" against the second rule of Tichonius, who had spoken of a 

bipartite body of Ihe Lotil, a lenn tejecied by AuEUSline. Not a few of Augustine's 

arguments here suggest the idea thil an invisible Church present " in occulta " in ihc 

visible was the true Church (De bapt. V. 38). 

>De bapt. I. 13; The question of the Donaiists was whether in the view of 
Catholics baptism begot "sons" in the Don a tist Church, If the Catholics said it 
did, then it should follow that the Donatists had a Church, and since there was only 
one, the Church ; but if the question was answered in the ncgalive, then they drew 
the inference ; " Cur ergo apud vos non rennscuntur per baplismum, qui transeunt a 
nobis ad vos, cum apud nos fuerint baplizati, si nondum nati sunt 1 " I'o this Au- 
gustine replies : '' Quasi vero ex. hoc generet unde separata est, et non ex hoc unde 
conjuncta est Separata eat enim a vinculo caritatis et pacio, sed juncta est in uno 
baptismate. liOijMe est una tciksia, piif sola CathoUca nominatur ; et <iutdquid 
suum habet in com muni on ill us diversorum a sua unilate separntis, per hoc qiiod suurii 
in eis habit, tfsa tilique general, non illis." 
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13. The third mark of the Church is Catholicity. It is that 
which, combined with unity, furnishes the most impressive ex- 
ternal proof, and the surest criterion of its truth. That is, 
Catholicity — extension over the globe — was prophesied, and had 
been realised, although it must be described as a miracle, that 
an association which required such faith and obedience, and 
handed down such mysteries, should have obtained this exten- 
sion. The obvious miracle is precisely the evidence of the truth. 
Donatists cannot be the Church, because they are virtually con- 
fined to Africa. The Church can only exist where it proves its 
Catholicity by union with Rome and the ancient Oriental 
Churches, with the communities of the whole globe. The 
objection that men's sin hinders the extension is without weight ; 
for that would have had to be prophesied. But it is the oppo- 
site that was prophesied and fulfilled.^ The reminder, also, 
that many heresies were extended over the world is of no 
consequence; for, firstly, almost all heresies are national, 
secondly, even the most wide-spread heresy finds another exist- 
ing at its side, and thereby reveals its falsehood. [This is the 
old sophism ; on the one hand, disintegration is regarded as the 
essential characteristic of heresies; on the other, they are 
represented as forming a unity in order that the existence of 
others side by side with it may be urged against each in turn.] 

14. The fourth mark of the Church is its apostolicity. It was 
displayed in the Catholic Church, (i) in the possession of apo- 
stolic writings,^ and doctrine, (2) in its ability to trace its ex- 
istence up to the Apostolic communities and the Apostles, and 
to point to its unity (communicatio) with the churches founded 
by the latter.^ This proof was especially to be adduced in the 

1 A Donalist, "hlstoricus doctus," indeed urged Ihe telling objection (Ep. 93, S3) : 
*' Quantum ad tolius mundi perlinel partes, modica pars est in cotnpensatjone tolius 
mundi, in qua fides Christiana nominatur," Augustine, naturally, was unable really 
to weaken tbe force of this objection, 

' We have already remarked that Augustine held these to have — at least in many 
respects — an independent authority; see Doctrino Christ, and Ep 54, 55. In not a 
few expositions it seems as if the appeal to the Church was solely to the Church that 
po-isessed Scripture. 

' Besides the whole of the ami-Donalist wiitings, see, e.g., Ep. 43, 2t ; 44, 3 } 
49. 2. 3 i St. S i S3. 3- 
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succession of the Bishops, though their importance is for the 
rest not so strongly emphasised by Augustine as by Cyprian ; 
indeed passages occur in his works in which the universal priest- 
hood, as maintained by Tertullian, is proclaimed.^ 

15. While among the apostolic communities those of the East 
are also very important, yet that of Rome, and in consequence 
its Bishop, hold the first place. Peter is the representative of 
the Apostles, of Christians in general (Ep. 53, 2: " totius 
ecclesi^ figuram gereos " ), of weak Christians, and of Bishops, 
or the Episcopal ministry. Augustine maintained the theory 
of Cyprian and Optatus regarding Peter's chair : it was occupied 
by the Roman Bishop and it was necessary to be in accord 
with it, because it was the apostolic seat par excellence, i.e., the 
bearer of the doctrinal authority and unity of the Church. His 
statements as to the infallibility of the Roman chair are as un- 
certain and contradictory as those dealing with the Councils 
and Episcopate. He had no doubt that a Council ranked above 
the Roman Bishop (Ep. 43, 19).^ 

16. Augustine was convinced of the infallibility of the Catho- 
lic Church ; for it is a necessary consequence of its authority as' 
based on ApostoHcity. But he never had any occasion to think 
out this predicate, and to establish it in the representation and 
decisions of the Church. Therefore he made many admissions, 
partly without thought, partly when hard pressed, which, logic- 
ally understood, destroyed the Church's infallibility. 

17. So also he holds the indispensableness of the Church, for 
it follows from the exclusive relation to Christ and the Holy 
Spirit revealed in its unity and holiness. This indispensableness 
is expressed in the term "Mother Church"^ (ecclesia mater or 
corpus Christ!) ; on modifications, see later. 

iS. Finally, he was also convinced of the permanence of the 

1 De civlL dei, XX. 10 : Distinction between soferdala and propiie saierdalis. 

" Augustine's attitude to the Roman Bishop, i.e. I0 tbe infallible Roman tradition, 
is shoivn clearly in his criticism of Zosin^us (Renter p. 31a ff., 325 ff.)and in I 
tremely valuable 36 Epistle, which discusses the worlt of an anonymous Roman 
writer, who had g\ot\(ieA the Roman Church aloog with Petet (c. 21 " Pelrus 
stolorum caput, cceli janitor, ecclesia: fundamentiim "), and had declared sta 
institutions of the Roman Church to be universally binding. 

s C. lilt Pet. III. 10 : "deum pattern et ejus ecdesiam matrem habere." 
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Church, and therewith also of its primeval character ; for this 
follows from the exclusive relation to God ; yet ideas entered 
into the conception of permanence and primevalness, which did 
not flow from any consideration of the empirical Church (" the 
heavenly Church " on the one hand, the " city of God " on the 
other ; on this see under). 

19. The empirical Catholic Church is also the " Kingdom of 
God " (regnum dei, civitas dei). As a matter of fact these terms 
are primarily employed in a view which is indifferent to the 
empirical Church (see under) ; but since to Augustine there was 
ultimately only one Church, everything that was true of it was 
also applicable to the empirical Church. At all times he re- 
ferred to the Catholic Church the old term which had long been 
applied to the Church, " the kingdom (city) of God," of course 
having in mind not that the Church was the mixed, but the 
true body (corpus permixtum, verum).' 

20. But Augustine gave a much stronger hold than his pre- 
decessors to the conception that the Church is the kingdom of 
God, and by the manner in which in his "Divine Comedy," the 
" De civitate dei," he contrasted the Church with the State, far 
more than his own expressed view, he roused the conviction 
that the empirical Catholic Church sans phrase was the kingdom 
of God, and the independent State that of the devil. That is, 
although primarily the earthly State (civitas terrena) consisted 
for Augustine in the society of the profane and reprobate, 
inclusive of demons, while the city of God (civitas dei) was the 

1 Perhaps the most cogfnt evidence of this is Ep. 36, 17. The anonymous Roman 
Christian had appealed lo the verse " Non est regnum dei esca et polus," and simply 
identified "regnam d^i" tvilA " ecdcsia" to prove that the Roman command to fast 
on the Sabbath was apostolic. Aagusline does not reject this identification, hut only 
the inference drawn from it by the anonymous writer. Here, however, ecdesia is 
nianirestly the Catholic Chai'ch. In De trinit. I. 16, ao, 21, Augmtine has no doubt 
that the reptum, which Christ will hand over 10 the Father, " omnes juali sunt, in 
quihus nunc regnat mediator," or the " eredentes et viventes ex fide ; fidclts quippe 
ejus qnos redemit sati|^ine sua dicti aunt regnum ejus." That is the Church ; but at 
the same time it is self-evident that its " wrinkles" are ignored, yet not so its organi- 
sation ; see on Ps. CXXVI. 3 : " Quce autem domus dei el ipsa civitas? Domua 
enim dei populus dei, quia domus dei templum dei . , . omnes lideles, qua: est 
domus dei, cum angelb faciunt unaoi civitatem. Habet cuiiod^s. Chrislus cuslndit- 
batt eusto! erat. EC tpiscopi hoc faciunt. Nam ideo altior locus positus est episcopis, 
ut ipsi superintendant et tamquam custodiant populum." . 
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heavenly communion of all saints of all times, comprising the 
angels, yet he held that the former found their earthly historical 
form of expression and manifestation in the secular State, the 
latter in the empirical Church ; for there were by no means 
two cities, kingdoms, temples, or houses of God. Accordingly 
the kingdom of God is the Church. And, carried away by the 
Church's authority and triumph in the world, as also profoundly 
moved by the fall of the Roman world-empire, whose internal 
and external power manifestly no longer existed save in the 
Church, Augustine saw in the present epoch, i,e., in the Church's 
History, the millennial kingdom that had been announced by 
John (De civit. XX.). By this means he revised, without com- 
pletely abolishing, the ancient Chiliasm of the Latin Church.^ 
But if it were once determined tliat the millennial kingdom was 
now, since Christ's appearance, in existence, tlte Church was ele- 
vated to the throne of supremacy over the world ; for while this 
kingdom consists in Christ's reign, he only reigns in the present 
through the Church. Augustine neither followed out nor 
clearly perceived the hierarchical tendency of his position; yet 
he reasoned out the present reign of Christ which he had to 
demonstrate (XX. 9-13) by reflecting that only the "saints" 
(sancti) reign with Christ, and not, say, the " tares " ; that thus 
only those reign in the kingdom who themselves constitute the 
kingdom ; and that they reign because they aim at what is 
above, fight the fight of sancti fication, and practise patience in 
suffering, etc. But he himself prepared the way directly for 
the sacerdotal interpretation of his thought, or positively ex- 
pressed it, in two of his arguments. The one was drawn from 
him by exegesis.^ the other is a result of a manifest view of his 
own. In the first place, vis., he had to show that Rev. XX. 4 

' How far he wenl in this is shown by observing that in B. XX, he has connected 
wilh the ptenent, as already fulfil led, not a few passages which plainly refer to Christ's 
Second Advent ; see c. 5 : " Multa piielerea quie de ultimo judicio ila. dici videntor, 
Dt diligenter considerma reperiantur ambigua vel magis ad alind pertinenlia, iive 
sciliiti nd eum lalva oris advenluta, quo per totum hoe tempus in ecclesia sua venil, 
hoc est in membrissuis, partiiuiMtm atgitt paulalim, quoniam tela corpus esttjus, sive ad 
«xcidium Irrrenie Hieiusalem, quia el de illo cnm loquiiur, plenunque sic loquitur 
taniqnam de line sfeculi atque illo die judicii novissimo et magna toquatni." Vcl he 
■has left standing much of the dramatic escbatolony. 

'See Renter, Siudie III. 
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(" those sitting on thrones judge ") was even now being fulfilled. 
He found this fulfilment in the /leads of the Churck, who controlled 
the keys of binding and loosing;, accordingly in the clergy (XX. 9), 
Secondly, he prepared the way for the supremacy of the Church 
over the State ^ in his explicit arguments both against and in 
favour of the latter (XIX., and even before this in V.). The 
earthly State (civitas terrena) and accordingly secular kingdon:is 
are sprung from sin, the virtue of the ambitious, and simply 
because they strive for earthly possessions — summed up in the 
fax terrena, carried out in all earthly affairs — they are sinful, 
and must finally perish, even if they be legitimate and salutary 
on earth. The secular kingdom is finally, indeed, a vast robbery 
(IV. 4): "righteousness being abolished, what are kingdoms 
but great robberies ? ") ^ which ends in hell in everlasting war ; 
the Roman Republic never possessed peace (XIX, 21). From 
this point of view the Divine State is the only legitimate asso- 
ciation. 

But Augustine had yet another version to give of the matter. 
The establishment of earthly peace (pax terrena)^see its mani- 
fold forms in XIX. 13 — is necessary upon earth. Even those 
who treasure heavenly peace as the highest good are bound to 
care on earth by love for earthly peace. (Already the Jewish 
State was legitimate in this sense ; see the description IV. 34, 
and the general principle XV, 2 ; " We therefore find two 
forms in the earthly State, one demonstrating its present 
existence, the other serving to signify the heavenly State by its 
presence";^ here the Divine State is also to be understood by 
the earthly, in so far as the former is copied on earth.) The 
Roman kingdom has become Christian, and Augustine rejoices 
in the fact,^ But it is only by the help of justitia that rests on 
love that the State can secure earthly peace, and lose the 

1 Augustine hail already written in Ep. 35 (a.D. 396, c 3) : " Dominus jugo suo in 
gremio ecclesi^ loto orlx; diffuso omnia terrena regna sulijedL" 

' " Remota ju-.titia quid aunt regna nisi magna latrocinia" ? 

> " Invenimus ergo in terrena civitate dua^ (oimas, unam suatn pnesentiam demon- 
strantem, alteram ctelesli civilati aignificandu sua prEesentia servientem." 

* It is not, accordingly, involved under all circumstances in the nation of the earthly 
State that it is the organism of sin. Passages on the Christian Stale, Chri=tiaTi ages, 
and Catholic emperois, are given in Reuler, p. 141. 
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character of being a robbery (latrocinium). But righteousness 
and love only exist wliere tiie worship of the true God is found, 
in the Church, God's State.^ Accordingly the State must be 
dependent on the kingdom of God ; in other words, those who, 
as rulers, administer the earthly peace of society, are legitimate 
and " blessed " (felices), when they make " their power sub- 
servient to the divine majesty for the extension as widely as 
possible of the worship of God, if tJiey love that kingdom more, 
where they do not fear having colleagues" ^ Rulers, therefore, 
must not only be Christians, but must serve the Church in order 
to attain their own object (pax terrenaj ; for outside the Divine 
State — of love and righteousness^there are no virtues, but only 
the semblance of virtues, i.e., splendid vices (XIX. 25). How- 
ever much Augustine may have recognised, here and elsewhere, 
the relative independence and title of the State,^ the proposition 
stands, that since the Church is the kingdom of God it is the 
duty of the State to serve it, because the State becomes more 
legitimate by being, as it were, embodied in it* It is especially 
the duty of the State, however, to aid the Church by forcible 
measures against idolatry, heretics, and schismatics ; for com- 
pulsion is suitable in such cases to prevent the good from being 
seduced, to instruct the wavering and ignorant, and to punish 
the wicked. But it by no means follows from this that in 
Augustine's view the State was to pursue anything that might 
be called an independent ecclesiastical or religious policy. It 
rather in matters of religion constantly supports the cause of 
the Church, and this at once implies that it is to receive its 

I Augustine, indeed, also holds that there is an earthly justilia, which is a 
great gooJ conttasted with flagilia and facinoia ; he can even appreciate ihe value of 
relative blesangs (Reuter, p. 135 ff.), but this righteousness finally is dissipated, 
because, not having itself Issued fiom "the Good," it cannot pennanently institute 
anything good. 

>V. 24: If they " suam poteslatem ad dei cultum maxime dilatandum majestati 
ejus faroulam faciunt, si plus amant illnd regnum, ubi non timent habere consortes." 

s What holds true of the State ajiplies equally, of course, to all particular blessings 
marriage, family, property, etc. 

* Augusline, therefore, hold< a different view from Optalus (see above, p. 48) ; at 
least, a second consideration is frequent, in which the Church does not exist in the 
Roman empire, but that empire is attached to the Church. lu matters of terrena 
felicilas the Church, according lo Augustine, was bound to obey the Slate. 
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instructions from the Church. And this was actually Augustine's 
procedure. His conception of the "Christian State" did not 
include any imperial papistical title on the part of the civil 
power; such a title was rather absolutely precluded. Even if the 
Church begged for clemency to heretics, against whom it had 
itself invoked the arm of the State, this did not establish the 
independent right of the latter to inflict punishment : it served 
the Church in punishing, and it gratified it in practising 
clemency.' 

II. 21. Augustine was compelled by the Donatist practice of 
re-baptism and re-ordination to examine more closely, following 
Optatus, the significance and el^cacy of the functions of the 
Church. It was inevitable that in doing so he should give a 
more prominent place to the notion of the Church as the com- 
munion of the Sacraments, and at the same time have instituted 
extremely sophistical discussions on the Sacraments — which, 
however, he did not yet carry out to their conclusion- — in order 
to prove their objectivity, and make them independent of men, 
yet without completely externalising them, while vindicating 
them as the Church's exclusive property. 

22. To begin with, it was an immense advance, only possible 
to so spiritual a man as Augustine, to rank the Word along 
with the Sacraments. It is to him we owe the phrase " the 
Word and Sacraments." If he did not duly appreciate and 
carry out the import of the " Word," yet he perceived that as 
gospel it lay at the root of every saving rite of the Church.* 

1 On the relalinn of Church and State, see Dorner, pp. 295-3lZi aid the modifi- 
cations considered necessary by Reuter in Studien, 3 and b, Augustine did not at 
tirst approve the theory of inquisition and compulsion (c. Ep. Man. c. 1-3), but he 
was convinced of its necessity in the Donatist controversy (" coge intrflre"). He 
now held all means of compulsion legitimate except the death penally ; Optatus 
approved of the latter also. If it is not difficult to demonstrate that Augustine always 
reci^iaecl an independent right of the Stale to be obeyed, yet that proves little. It 
may, inJeed, be the case that Augustine valued the Stale relatively more highly than 
the ancient Christians, who were still more strongly influenced by eschatological 
views. But we may not forget that he advanced not only the calcstii socielas, but the 
caiholiea, in opposition to Ibe State. 

* Ep. 31, 3 : " sictamentum el verbum del populo minislrnre." Very frequently 
verliuBi = faangeliuni = Cb.riSt!Lni the first cause of regeneration. C. litt. Pet. I. S : 
"Semen quo regencror verbum dei est." The objective efficacy of the Word is 
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23. Exhaustively as he dealt with the Sacraments, he was far 
from outlining a doctrine regarding them ; he contented himself 
rather with empirical reflections on ecclesiastical procedure and 
its defence. He did not evolve a harmonious theory either of 
the number or notion of the Sacraments.^ Every material sign 
with which a salvation-conferring word was connected was to 
him a Sacrament. " The word is added to the element, and a 
Sacrament is constituted, itself being, as it were, a visible word."* 
The emphasis rests so strongly on the Word and faith (on John 
XXV. 12; "believe and thou hast eaten,!") that the sign. ^ 
simply described in many places, and indeed, as a rule, as a 
figure. But this view is modified by ihe fact that in almost as 
many passages the Word, with its saving power, is also con- 
ceived as a sign of an accompanying invisible entity,^ and all 
are admonished to take whatever is here presented to the senses 
as a guarantee of the reality. But every thin^Ej^on'd this is 
involved in obscurity, since we do not know.io .what signs 
Augustine would have us apply his ideas about -tne^acrament ; 



sharply emphasised, but — outside of the Church it does not succeed in infusing love. 
C. Pet. III. 67 : " minister verb! et sacra.menti evangelid, si bonus est, consocius (it 
evangelii, si autem malus est, non ideo dispensator non est evangelii." II. 11 i 
"bia^citur credens nan ex minisLri sterilitate, sed ex veritatis freciindicate. " Still, 
Luther was right when he included even Augustine among the new-fashioned theo- 
logians who talk mach about Ihe Sacraments and little about the Word. 

1 " Aliud videlur aliud intelligitur '.' (Seripo 272) is Augustine's main thought, 
which Ratramnus afterwards enforced so energeiically. Uahn (L. v. d. Sacram., p. 
II ff.) has detailed Augustine's various statemsnfeuhthC notion of the Sacrament, 
We learn, e.^.. from Ep. 36 and 54, the strange point of view from which at'timcshe 
regarded the conceptu>n of Ihe Sacrament : see 54, I : " Dominus nosier, sicut ipse 
in evangelio loquiiur, leni jugo suo nos subdidit et sarcinse levi ; unde saciamentis 
numero paucissimis, observatione facillimis, significal ione prseslantissimis societalem 
novi populi colUgavit." Eaplism and the Lord's Supper follow " et si quid aliud in 
Kripturis canonicis commendatur. . , . Ilia autem quEC non scripta, sed tradita cus- 
todimus, quiE quidem toto terrarum orbe serwantur, datur intelligi vel ab ipsi^i aposto- 
jis, vel plenariis conciliis, quorum est in ecclesia saluberrima auctoritas, commendata 
atque slatuta retineri, siciit quod domini passio et resurrectio et ascensio in cieium et 
advenlus de oelo spiritus sancli anniversaria sollemnitate celebranlur, et si quid alind 
tale occurrll quod servatur ab universa, quacumque se diffundit, ecclesia." 

^ On John T. 80, 3 : " Accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramenlum, etiam 
ipsum tamquam visibile verhum. 
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in De doctr. Christ, he speaks as if Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper were almost alone in question, but in other passages his 
language is different.^ 

24. He himself had no occasion to pursue his reflections 
further in this direction. On the other hand, the Donatist 
thesis that the efficacy of the Sacrament depended on the cele- 
brant, and the Donatist practice of re-baptism, forced him to 
set up two self-contradictory positions. First, the Sacraments 
are only efficacious in the Church, but they are also efficacious 
in circles outside the Church. If he abandoned the former prin- 
ciple, he denied the indispensableness of the Church ; if he 
sacrificed the second, he would have required to approve of re- 
■ baptism. Secondly, the Sacraments are independent of any 
human disposition, and they are inseparably attached to the 
Catholic Church and faith. To give up the one thesis meant 
that the Donatist was right ; to doubt the other was to make the 
Sacrament a magical performance indifferent to Christianity and 
faith. In order to remove these contradictions, it was necessary 
to look for distinctions. These he found, not, say, by discrimi- 
nating between the offer and bestowal of grace, but by assum- 
ing a iwofold efficacy of the Sacraments. These were (i) an 
indelible marking ol every recipient, which took place wherever 
the Sacrament was administered, no matter by whom,^ and (3) 
an administration of grace, in which the believer participated 
only in the union ofthe Catholic Church. According to this he 
could teach that r the Sacraments belong exclusively to the 
Catholic Church, and only in it bestow grace on faith ; but they 
can be purloined from that Church, since, "being holy in them- 
selves," they primarily produce an effect which depends solely 
on the Word and sign (the impression oF an indelible " stamp "), 

I Hahn (p. is) gives the fallowing definilion as Auguslinian : " The Sacrament is 
a corporeal sign, instituted by GoJ, of a holy object, which, from its nature, it is 
adapted by a certain resemblance to repiesent, and by means of it God, under cer- 
tain conditions, imparti! his grace to those who make use of it." 

' Ep. 173, 3 : " Vos ovea Christi estis, charnclerem dominicmn portilis in lacra- 
mento." De bapt. c. Donat. IV. 16 : " Manifestum est, fieri posse, ut in eis qui 
aunt ex parte diaboli sanctum sit sacramEnlum Chtisti, non ad salutem, sed ad judi- 

VI, I : " Oves dominicum chaicicterem a fallacibus deprGediitoribns foris adeplie." 
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and not on a human factnr.^ Heretics have stolen it, and 
administer it validly in their associations. Therefore the 
Church does not again baptise repentant heretics (schismatics), 
being certain that at the moment of faithful submission to the 
Catholic communion of love, the Sacrament is " efficacious for 
salvation" (ad salutem valet) to him who had been baptised 
outside its pale.* 

35. This theory could not but leave the nature of the 
"stamp" impressed and its relation to the communication of 
I grace obscure." The legal claim of schismatics and heretics to 
} belong to the Catholic Church appears to be the most important, 
»nd, indeed, the sole effect of the "objectivity" of the Sacra- 
ments outside the Church.* But the theory was only worked 
out by Augustine in baptism and ordination, though even here 
he did not succeed in settling all the problems that arose, or in 
actually demonstrating the "objectivity." But in his treatment 
of the Lord's Supper, e.^., it cannot be demonstrated at all. For 

' De lapl, IV". 16 ; " Per se ipsuni considersuidas est baplismas verbis evaogelkii, 
non adjuncta ncqtie permixln ulla pervenitate atque malilui sive acci|uei]tiam uvc 
IRulentium . . . non n^landtim, quis del sed quid det." C. liil. Pet. I. S: 
" fAgftinsl variout Donitist theses, 4^:, ' consdentiadands adlendituF, qui sbluat >c- 
C^l^enlis') Sitpe oiihi igixMs esi humana conscimita, sed certus &iim de Chiisti 
nlwrkordia . . . iwa «st peifidiu ChHstiis, a quo fideoi petdpio, ooa reatnm . . . 
Oflco Bwa ChriMus e^ radix nwa Chrisius est . . , semen quo regeneror, retbmn 
M Mt , . . «iwn n ille, per qu«Di audio, quo: mihi didl ipse noa fuji ... me 
iOMcwitein ODD lacil luu qui miutuus rst pinpler delicis nostn el lesmcexit propter 
JtttdfintMMKm iMutraiv. Non eoim in nuai^niin, pet quem baptiioi, cieda, ied in 



ttpbasae the disIiiKtioa between " babore " and "niOiier habere " 
«Aen dnwa itttbe wiilings against the Doantists; c Qeac. L J<; "Vobh 
(PomttHts) paE«n (MS •nnnatiaa>a% BOS ut, cnoi ad DOS venetitis, altcnB Inpt^BT^ 
uci)«atts. 9«il lU eum qui pta ap«d ma end attttMr i^itatit,' or " nna '~''— "" 
«CCle^ KM ut q<n stih bows bajxisMBs habetn, acd in qua sob mas ^ifKiiim 
ntwbiitti iiittrnw." De bnpL c^ Uoont. IV. S4 ; <■ Qui in iandn mtos el aalno- 
liiiti* »M mritate wnuU. tena* b a ptra M pocsMt et tdpat ei tndcK. (Scdl 
alwt, ia^ CyptMMH. exn> eedesc^B lua at. <>isBeeMt? 
~ ai ecdesiaB kin laleac al SI ~ 
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since, according to him, the reality of the Sacrament (res sacra- 
menti) was invisible incorporation in the body of Christ (Augus- 
tine deals with the elements symbolically), and the eucharistic 
sacrifice was the sacrifice of love or peace, l/ie co-operation of 
the Catholic Church is always taken to be essential to tlie Lord's 
Supper. Accordingly there is here no " stamp " independent of 
the Church.' But in the case of Baptism, he could assume that 

^ Sermo 57, 7 ; " Eucharislia pmis noster quolidianus est ; sed sic accipialnus 
ilium, ut non solum ventre sed et mente reticiamur. Virtus enim ipsa, qu^ ibi 
intelligituT, nnilas est, ut redocli in corpus ejus, eSecli TnembiR ejus, simus quod 
accipimus." ^72 : " panjs est corpus Chrisli . . . corpus Chrisli si vis intelligecc, 
iLpostoIum audi : vos estis corpus CbiislL" Auguftine maintains the traditional con- 
ception that, in speaking of the " body of Christ," we may think of all the ideas 
connected with the word (the body is xftu^Tutii', is itself spirit, is the Church), but 
he prefers tlie latter, nnd, like the ancient CKurch, suffers the reference to foi^veness 
of sins to fall into the backETOund, Unitas and vita (De pecc. nier. I, 34) occupy 
the foreground. Therefore in this case also, nay, more thao in that of any other 
lignum, tile sign is wholly irrelevant. This " sacrament um unitalis" assures 
believers and gives Ihem laAal tieji are, aa condition iif their po-sessing faith. (On 
John XXVI. 1 : "credere in eum, hoc est manducare panem vivum " ; De civit. 
XXI. as.) No one has more strongly resisted the realistic interpretation of the Lord's 
Supper, and pointed out that what " visibiliter celehratur, oportet invjsibiliter 
intetligi " (On Ps. XCVIII. 9 fin.). "The flesh profits nothing," and Christ is not 
on earth " secundum corporis picesentiam." Now it is possible that, like the Greeks, 
Aui^sline might here or there have entertained the thought that the sacramental 
body of the Lord must also he identified with the real. But I have found no passage 
which clearly supports this (see also Docner, p. 2O7 ff. |. All we can say is that not 
H few passages at a first glance can be, and soon were, understood in this way. 
Augustine, the spiritual thinker, has in general greatly weakened the dogmatic STgmti- 
cance of the Sacrament. He indeed describes it, like Baptism, as necessary to salva- 
tion ; but since he hardly ever cites the argument thai it is connected with the 
resurrection and eternal life, the necessity is reduced to the unity and love which find 
one expression along with oiheis in the Lord's Supper, The hofy food is rather, in 
general, a declaration and assurance, or Ihe avowal of an existing slate, than a gift. 
In this Augustine agrees undoubtedly with the so-called pre-Reformers ami Zwingli, 
This leads us 10 the import of the rite as a sacrifice (" sacrificium corporis Christi "). 
Here there are four possible views. The Church presents itself as a sacritice in 
Christ's body ; Christ's sacrificial death is symbolically repented by the priest in 
memory of htm ; Christ's body is really offered anew by the priest ; and Christ, as 
priest, continually and everywhere presents himself as a sacrifice to the Father. Of 
these views, I, 2, and 4 can certainty be instanced in Augustine, Init not the third. 
He strictly maintains the pren^;alive of the priest ; hut there is as little mention of a 
" conficere corpus Chrisli " as of Transubstantiation ; for Ihe passage (Sermo 234, 2) 
to which Catholics delight to appeal : " non omnis panis sed accipiens benediclionem 
litcorpiisChristi,"onlymeansthat,aaioaliSacramEnls, the rsrisnow added to the ^nf>, 
and makes it the sisnum rei invisibilis ; by consecration the bread becomes something 
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it could establish, even outside of the Church, an inalienable 
relation to the triune God, zo/tose place could not be mpplied by 
rt/yM/W^^/j^, which in certaiiicircumstancescreateda kind of faith, 
but which only bestowed salvation within the pale of the Church.' 
difiewm from what ii wai befure. The ris invisibilu is not, howcvei. the real bodj, 
but incorporaticui into Christ's bndy, which is the Chuich. According to Augustine, 
the unworthy nbo obtain Ihe valid SucnuneDt, but what they Aa receive is indeed 
wholly ubxcure. I could nol say with Dorner (p. J74) : " Augustine does nol know 
ofanyparlictpationin thereal (?) body and blood on the pan of unbeliei-cis." 

'It is n.ia- I he ptopcc adminislraiion of baptism (rite) that ii em- 
phasised. 1'he SucramcDi beltings lo God : tbeiefore it cannot be rendered 
invalid Ysf SA at heresy. The iadispensableness of baptism rests of sheer neces- 
»iy <in the " siatnp," and that is the roost fetal torn it could take, because in 
e Uth ii by no means cettainly implied. The " Punici" are prakcd in De 
I fecc. mer. I. 34, bccaUK they simply call baptism "salus"; but ;et theinrtitpmy- 
B of the lite k not held to consist in its power of caofeniag lalvatioa, but ia 
I tite stamp. I'his indispensableuess is only inEtinged by the baptism of blood, or t^ Ae 
I «ish to receive luptian where aicamstances render that impossible. In ibe cotres- 
poadingUiKorihou^lhaptisro risbttyailininiileTedarooa>ghcrelioappears.bexaBse 
: pnsessed onlawhilly, to be aclially incffieadoiK, naj, k fadn^ a judgment. Tlw 
[ lEophrates, which ttows in Paradise and ia pn>£ine cmotiies, only bcin^ Earth frait 
I )i the Ibcner. Thenfcte the controreisy between Dnntei and Sdmidi, wfaelhei 
[ JUpMtiltedidordkJnotbatilheSaenBKnt tobedependeotoatbeCalliDficCbBrcfe, 
■b idk. It is independent of it, in so &i as it is Deeessarj ; depend em , if it b to be- 
Yet Duener (Lc. pi. 151 C, and d 
I iic not an AapMiak* ceoceptiaD, but at mos 

s that AagBdae does not coMi^ict Ae idea ibl the Cknch n 
I <Wjhriti ■ t — tw at ap, by eiphasiaBK d>e SaomwMs. bt birIa;Bestre«di 
t .Uncti^ of the vdud^ sandy ihe Chon^ He r^KBtedly nakes the s 
r. Aa «tdn to maon the di&»IiMs IB AipiaMe's noliaa of the S 
«aBl have dntvqpKdbed btt we ew theoCaaadhescowal ef grKe; 

Ba this e eatRso^ qiirAtiniMMe . aad 
iwm MJ J I AoWtaJAaga M^ ; ftrteemieEtw 
I rilBwinM ■endyNakeam cSn. AagKtine. besiie^ hK <ra«cKd Id smA s 

iMili'ae**'** plKeef thesiaa(s«Ht(pf snia««Ceac;afcaiiiBa*.dxhBhaB 
MM(i»ua>4 * ■OMBMaiy fcigw^Km of s> ti ' 
i IH. it: •■nKSBMata rednm p« tetesk >■ stAts 
nhaha^lijuninlf faMa ~ 
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And in the case of Ordination he could teach that, properly be- 
stowed, it conveyed the inalienable power to administer the 
Sacraments, although the recipient, if he stood outside the 
Church, only officiated to his own perdition.^ In both cases his 

of vicarious failh on Ihe part of god -parents, bat, as it would appear, he Inid no stres! 
on it, since his true opinion was that baplism took the place of faith for children. 
However, the whole doctrine of baptism is ultimately for Augustine merely prelimin- 
ary. Baptism ii indispensable, but it is, after all, nothing mote. The main thing ia 
Ihe active presence of the Holy Spirit in the soul ; so that, fiom this point of view, 
baptism is of no real importance for salvadon. But Augustine was far from drawing 
this inference. 

^ Little teflection had hitherto been given in the Chmch lo ordination. Tlie Dona- 
lists furnished a motive for thinking about it, and it was once more Augustine who 
bestowed on the Church a series of sacerdotal ideas, without himself being interested 
in their sacerdotal tendency. The practice bad indeed for long been sacerdotal ; bat 
it was only by its fateful combination with baptism, and the principle that ordination 
itid not reijuire (as against Cyprian) a moral disposition to render it valid, that the 
new sacrament became perfect. It now conferre'! an inrilienable stamp, and was, 
therefore, if it had been properly administered, even though outside the Church, not 
repeated, and as it communicated an ohjecrive holiness, it gave the power also lo 
propagate holiness. From Book I. c. I of De bapt. c Donat. onwards. Ihe sacra- 
Hunlum bafi/istni and the laerammtuHi baptismi dandi are treated in common (§ 2 : 
"sieut baptizatus, si ab unilale recesserit, sacramentum baptism! non amitlil, sic 

C. ep. Farm. II. aS : " ulmmque in Catholica non licet iterari." The dearest 
passage is De bnno conjug. 31 1 " Quemadmodum si fial Ordinntio cleri ad plebem 
ciinifregandam, etiatnsi plebis congr^atio non subsequatur, manet tamen m illis 
ordinalis sacramentum urdinationis, et si aliqna culpa quisquam ab officio removeatur, 
Sacramento domini semcl imposilo non carebit, quamvis ad judicium permaneote "). 
The priests are alone appointed to administer the aacramenis (in c. ep. Farm. II. 29 
we have the remarkably lortuous explanation of lay-baptism ; Augustine holds that 
it is a venialt deliclum, even when the neces.sity is urgent ; he, at least, believes it 
possible that it is so. But baptism, even when unnecessarily usurped by laymen, is 
valid, although ilUiite datum : for the " stamp " is (heie. Yet Augustine warns ur- 
gently against encroaching on llie oSice of the priest.) None but the priest can 
celebrate the Lord's Supper. That was ancient tradition. The judicial functions of 
priests fall into the background in Augustine (as compared with Cyprian). We do 
not find in him, in a technical foim, a sacrament ol penance. Yet it actually existed, 
and he was the first to give it a substructure by his conception that ihe gratia Chrisli 
was not exhausted in the retrospective effect of baptismal grace. In that period, 
baptism and penance were named li^ther as if they were the two chief Sacraments, 
without the latter being exjiressiy called a Sacrament ; see Pelagins' confession of 
fcilh (Hahn, S 133) : " Honiinem, si post baptismum lapsus fueril, pet ptenitentiam 
credimus posse salvari 1 " which is almost identical with that of Julian of Eclanum 
(I.e. g 155) : " Eum, qui post baptismum peccaveril, per pienitenliam credimus 
posse salvari ; " and Augustine's (Enchir. 46) : "Peccata, quK mole agendo poslea 
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view was determined by the following considerations. First, he 
sought to defend the Church, and to put the Donatists in the 
wrong. Secondly, he desired to indicate the mark of the 
Church's holiness, which could not, with certainty, be established 
in any other way, in the objective holiness of the Sacraments. 
And, thirdly, he wished to give expression to the thought that 
there must exist somewhere, in the action of the Church, an 
element to which faith can cling, which is not supported by 
men, but which sustains faith itself, and corresponds to the 
assurance which the believer rests on grace. Augustine's 
doctrine of grace has a very great share in his doctrine of the 
sacraments, or, more accurately, of the sacrament of baptism. 
On the other hand, he had by no means any sacerdotal interest 
in this conception. Bui it could 7iot fail afterwards to develop in 
an essentially sacerdotal seme. But, at the same time, men were 
impelled in quite a different direction by the distinction between 
the outward rite and accompanying effect, by the value given 
to the " Word " and the desire to maintain the objectivity of the 
Sacrament. The above distinction could not but lead in later 
times to a spiritualising which refined away the Sacraments, or, 
on the other hand, centred them in the " Word," where stress 
was laid on a given and certain authority, and therewith on the 
supremacy of the Word. Both these cases occurred. Not only 
does the Mediaeval Catholic doctrine of the Sacraments go back 
to Augustine, but so do the spiritualists of the Middle Ages, 
and, in turn, Luther and Calvin are indebted to him for sug- 
gestions.i 



(c. 65) : " Neque (ie ipsis criminibus qiiamlibet magnis remilrenclJs in sancta. ecclcsi 
dei miseiicordia desperanda e&t ogentibus pxnitentiam secundum modum sui cujusqui 
peccati." He is nol speaking of baptism, but of Ihe Church's treatment of its mem 
bers after baptism, when he 5ays (I.e. c 83) : " Qui veto in ecclesia remitli peccati 
oon credens conlemnit tantam divini muneris largitalem et in liac obslinatione menti 
diem claudit extremum, reus est illo irremissibiti peccalo in spiritum sanctum." 

> A passage in Augustine's letter to Januatius (Ep. 55, c. 2) on the nature of ihi 
sacrament became very imponant for after ages : ■' Primum oporlel noveris dien 
natnlem domini non in sacramcnto celebrari, scd lantnm in memoriam revocari quoi 
natus sit, ac per hoc niliil opiL> erat, nisi revolucum anni diem, quo ipsa res acia est 
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Augustine's conception, above described, of the visible 
Church and means of grace is full of self-contradictions. His 
identification of the Church with the visible Catholic Church 
was not a success. He meant that there should be only one 
Church, and that none but believers should belong to it ; but 
the wicked and hypocrites were also in it, without being it ; nay, 
even heretics were in a sense in it, since they participated in 
the Sacraments. But in that case is the Church .still visible? 
It is — in the Sacraments. But the Church which is visible in 
the Sacraments is certainly not the bride and body of Christ, 
the indispensable institution of salvation ; that is alone the 
Church which is possessed by the spirit of love ; and yet it is 
masked by the presence of the wicked and hypocritical. And 
the Sacrament cannot be relied upon; for while it is certainly 
not efficacious for salvation outside the Catholic Church, it is 
by no means certainly efficacious within it The one Church is 
the true body of Christ, a mixed body, and the outward 
society of the Sacraments ; in each instance we have a different 
circle ; but it is as essential and important that it should be the 
one as the other. What is the meaning, then, " of being in the 
Church "(in ecciesia esse)? Every speculation on the notions 
of things is fated to stumble on contradictions ; everything can 
be something else, anything is everything, and everything is 
nothing. The specuiation surprises us with a hundred points 
of view — that is its strength — to end in none of them being 
really authoritative. 

But all Augustine's deliverances on this subject are seen to 
be merely conditional in their value, not only from their self- 
contradictions, but from the fact that the theologian is not, or is 
only to a very liviited extent, expressing his religious conviction. 
He felt and wrote as he did because he was the defender of the 
practice of the Church, whose authority he needed for his faith. 
But this faith took quite other directions. Even those incon- 

festn devotione 5igiia.ri. Sacramentum est auiem in aliqna celcbraiient, euvt ret ecila 
commtmoratio itafit, ul aliguid ctiam signifieari inUlligalur, quod saneU acHpitndum 
at. Eo itaijue modo egimus pascha ut noo solum in memoriam quod gestum est, te. 
t, qviod mortuus est Chrislus et resurrexit, sed eliam cetera, qu:e citca 
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sistencies, which indeed were partly traditional, .show that his 
conception of the Church was penetrated by an element which 
resisted the idea that it was vi.sible. This element, however, 
was itself by no means congruous throughout, but aj^ain com- 
prehended various though intertwined features. 

1. The Church is heavenly ; as bride and body of Christ it is 
quite essentially a heavenly society (cselestis .societas). This 
ancient traditional idea stood in the foreground of Augustine's 
practical faith. What tlie Chiirck is, it cannot at all he on earth ; 
it possesses its truth, its seal, in heaven. There alone is to be 
found the true sphere of its members ; a small fragment wander 
as pilgrims here upon earth for a time. It may indeed be said 
that upon earth we have only the cof>y of the heavenly Church : 
for in so far as the earthly fragment h a " civitas terrena " (an 
earthly state) it is not yet what it will be. It is united with 
the heavenly Church by hope. It is folly to regard the present 
Church as the Kingdom of Heaven. " What is left them but 
to assert that the kingdom of heaven itself belongs to the 
temporal life in which we now exist? For why should not 
blind presumption advance to such a pitch of madness ? And 
what is wilder than that assertion? For although the Church 
even as it now exists is sometimes called the kingdom of 
heaven, it is surely so named because of its future and eternal 
existence .' " ^ 

2. The Church \s primeval, and its members are therefore not 
all included in the visible institution of the Catholic Church. 
We now meet with the conception expounded by Augustine in 
his great work " De civitate del," at which he wrought for 
almost fifteen years. The civitas dd, i.e., the society in which 
there rules "the love of God to the contempt of self" {amor dei 
usque ad cortemptum sui, XIV. 28), and which therefore aspires 
to "heavenly peace" (pax c^lestis), began in the angelic world. 
With this the above conception (see sub. i) is combined: the 

iDevii^n.a4: "Quid aliud islis restat nisi ut ipsum regnum ctelorum ad hanc 
tempofalem vitani, in qua nunc sumus, asserant pertinere ? Cur enim non et in hanc 
insaniam progrEdiatur cfeca prtesumptio ? Et quid hac assertione fiiriosius ? Nam 
etsi regnum cfBloium aliquando ecclesia eliam qu:e hoc tempore est appellatur ad 
hoc utique sic appellalur, quia futurfc vilK iempilernieque colligitur." It is needless 
to quote more passages, they ar 
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city of God is the heavenly Jerusalem. But it embraces all 
believers of the past, present, and future ; it mingled with the 
earthly State (civitas tcrrena) before the Deluge,' ran through a 
history on earth in six periods (the Deluge, Abraham, David, 
the Exile, Christ, and Christ's second Advent), and continues 
intermingled with the secular State to the end. With the tran- 
scendental conception of the City of God is thus combined, 
here and elsewhere,^ the universalist belief applied to the 
present world : ^ Christianity, old as the world, has everywhere 
and in all ages had its confessors who "without doubt" have 
received salvation ; for the " Word " was ever the same, and 
has always been at work under the most varied forms (" prius 
occultius, postea manifestius ")* down to the Incarnation. He 
who believed on this Word, that is Christ, received eternal 
salvation.* 

3. The Church is the communion of those who believe in the 
crucified Christ, and are subject to the influences of his death, 
and who are therefore holy and spiriiual {B,^vict\ et spiritales). 
To this view we are conducted by the conclusion from the 
previous one, the humanist and universalist element being 
stript away. If we ask : Where is the Church? Augustine 
answers in innumerable passages, wherever the communion of 
these holy and spiritual persons is found. They are Christ's 
body, the house, temple, or city of God. Grace on the one 
hand, faith, love, and hope on the other, constitute accordingly 
the notion of the Church. Or briefly : " the Church which is 
on earth exists by the remission of sins," or still more certainly 
"the Church exists in love."® In any number of expositions 
Augustine ignores every idea of the Church except this, which 
leads him to think of a spiritual communion alone, and he is as 



'See on this abnve, p. 151. 

» E.g., Kp. 102, qiiiest 2, esp. g 12. 

' See above, p. 152, n. 2. 

* Formerly more hiddenly, nfterwatds more manirestly. 

9 In this line of Ihought the hititarical Chrkt tEikiis s. very secondary plxce ; but it 
is quite different in others; see Sermo 116, 6: "Per Christum factiis est alter 
mundus." 

'"Perremissionem peccatoium slat ecclesia qute est in lerris.'' "In earilate stat 
ecclesia." 
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indifferent to the conception of the Church being an outward 
communion of the Sacraments as to the last one now to be 
mentioned.^ 

4. The Church is the number of the elect. The final conse- 
quence of Augustine's doctrine of grace (see next section) 
teaches that salvation depends on God's inscrutable predestina- 
tion (election of grace) and on that alone. Therefore the 
Church cannot be anything but the number of the elect. This 
is not, however, absolutely comprehended in the external com- 
munion of the Catholic Church — for some have been elect, who 
were never Catholics, and others are elect who are not yet 
Catholics. Nor is it simply identical with the communion of 
the saints (that is of those who submit themselves in faith to 
the operation of the means of grace) ; for these may include 
for the time such as will yet relapse, and may not include others 
who will ultimately be saved. Thus tlie thought of predestination 
shatters every notion of the Church — that mentioned under 2 can 
alone to some extent hold its ground — and renders valueless all 
divine ordinances, the institution and means of salvation. The 
number of the elect is no Church. The elect of God are to be 
found inside and outside the Church, under the operation and 
remote from the operation of sacramental grace ; God has his 
subjects among the enemy, and his enemies among those who 
for the time being are "good,"^ Augustine, the Catholic, did 
not, however, venture to draw the inexorable consequences of 
this conception ; if he was ever led to see them he contented him- 
self with bringing more closely together the notions of the exter- 
nal communion, communion of saints, Christ's body, city of God, 
kingdom of heaven, and number of elect, and with thus making 

I We see here that the assumplion that the Church was a corpus pcrmixlam or aa 
exlema eomniunio sacramentarum was only a raalte-shift conception ; see Ihe splendid 
exposition De baptis. V. 38, which, however, passes inlo the doctrine of pre- 
destination. 

i De bapt. V. 38 : " Numerus ille jiistorum, qui secundum propositum vocati 
sunt, ipse est (ecclesia). . . . Sunt eliam quidam ex eo numero qui adhuc nequiter 
vivant aut etiam in hseresibus vel in gentilium superstition! bus jaceant, et tamen 
etiam illic novit dominus qui sunt ejus. Naoique in ilia inefiabili priEsdenlia de> 
ronlti qui foris yidentut, inlus sunt, et multi, qui intus videntur, foris sunt." We 
letum to this in dealing with Augustine's doctrine of predestination. 
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it appear as if they were identified. He stated his conviction 
that the number of the elect was substantially confined to the 
empirical Catholic Church, and that we must therefore use dili- 
gently all its benefits. But on the other hand, the faith that 
actuated his own life was too personal to let him bind grace, the 
source of faith, love, and hope, indissolubly to mechanical means 
and external institutions, and he was too strongly dominated 
by the thought of God's majesty and self-sufficiency to bring 
himself to examine God narrowly as to the why and how of his 
actions. He never did maintain that predestination was real- 
ised by means of the Church and its communication of grace,^ 

Augustine's different conceptions of the Church are only 
united in the person of their originator, whose rich inner life 
was ruled by varied tendencies. The attempts to harmonise 
them which occur in his writings are, besides being few in 
number, quite worthless. But the scholastic endeavour to com- 
bine or pack together the different notions by new and flimsy 
distinctions leads to theological chatter. Even Augustine's 
opponents apparently felt only a small part of the inconsis- 
tencies. Men at that time were far from seeking in religious 
conceptions that kind of consistency which is even at the pre- 
sent day felt as a want by only a small minority, and in any 
case is no necessary condition of a sincere piety. Perhaps the 
most important consequence of Augustine's doctrine of the 
Church and Sacraments consists in the fact that a complex of 
magical ceremonies and ideas, which was originally designed to 
counter-balance a -moralistic mode of thought based on the 
doctrine of free-will, now held its ground alongside of a reli- 
gious frame of mind. The Sacrament had a deteriorating effect 
on the latter; but, on the other hand, it was only by this com- 
bination that it was itself rendered capable of being reformed. 
It is impossible to mistake, even in the case of Augustine him- 
self, that the notion of the Church in which his own life centred 
was swayed by the thought of the certainty of grace and earnest- 
ness of faith and love, and that, similarly, his supreme intention, 
in his doctrine of the means of grace, was to establish the com- 
fort derived from the sure grace of God in Christ, which was 
' Here Reuter is entirely right as against Dorner. 
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independent of human agency. Augustine subordinated ihe 
notions of the Church and Sacraments to the spiritual doctrine 
of God, Christ, the gospel, faith and love, as far as that was at 
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The Fdagic 



I Controversy. The Doctrine of Grace 
and Sin. 



Augustine's doctrine of grace and sin was constructed inde- 
pendently of the Pelagian controversy. It was substantially 
complete when he entered the conflict ; but he was by no means 
clear as to its application in separate questions in the j ear of 
his conversion. At the time of his fight with Manichseism 
(see the Tres libri de libero arbitrio) he had rather empha- 
sised, following the tradition of the Church teachers, the inde- 
pendence of human freedom, and had spoken of original sin 
merely as inherited evil. It was his clerical office, a renewed 
study of Romans, and the criticism of his spiritual development, 
as instituted in the Confessions, that first led him to the Neo- 
platonic Christian conviction that all good, and therefore faith, 
came from God, and that man was only good and free in depen- 
dence on GoJ, Thus he gained a point of view which he con- 
fessed at the close of his life he had not always possessed, and 
which he opposed to the earlier, erroneous conceptions ^ that 
friends and enemies frequently reminded him of It can be 
said that his doctrine of grace, in so far as it was a doctrine of 
God, was complete as early as ad, 387 ; but it was not, in its 
application to Bible history, or to the problem of conversion 
and sanctification (in the Church), before the beginning of the 
fifth century. It can also be shown that he was at all times 
slightly influenced by the popular Catholic view, and this all the 
more as he was not capable of drawing the whole consequences 
of his system, which, if he had done so, would have led to 
determinism. 

This system did not evoke Pelagianism. Pelagius had taken 

offence, indeed, before the outbreak of the controversy, at 

Augustine's famous sentence : " Grant what thou commandest, 

De praed. 7 ; De dono persev. 55 ; c, Jul, VI, 39 j also the Retract. 
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and command what thou dost desire," and he had opposed it 
at Rome;^ but by that date his doctrine was substantially 
settled. T/i£ two great types of thought, involving the question 
whether virtue or grace, morality or religion, the original and 
inalienable constitution of man, or the power of Jesus Christ was 
supreme, did not evolve themselves in the controvfrsy. They 
gained in clearness and precision during its course,' but both 
arose, independently of each other, from the internal conditions 
of the Church. We can observe here, if anywhere, the " logic " 
of iiistory. There has never, perhaps, been another crisis of 
equal importance in Church history in which the opponents 
have expressed the principles at issue so clearly and abstractly. 
The Arian dispute before the Nicene Council can alone be 
compared with it ; but in this case the controversy moved in a 
narrow sphere of formulas already marked off by tradition. On 
the other hand, in spite of the exegetical and pseudo -historical 
materials that encumbered the problems in this instance also, 
there is a freshness about the Pelagian controversy and dis- 
putants that is wanting in the Greek contentions.^ The 
essentially literary character of the dispute, the absence of great 
central incidents, did not prejudice it any way ; the main issue 
was all the freer of irrelevant matter. But it is its most 

1 De dono persev. S3 : " Cum Ubros Confessionum ediderini ante quam Pelagians 
hiecesu exslitissel, in eis cerLe dixi den no:it[o et ite-pK ilixi : Da quod jubes et jube 
quod vis. Quie mca verba. Pelagius Romie, cum a quodam frntre el episcopo meo 
fuissent eo prssente commemoiata^ feire non potuit et conlradicemi aliquanto 
comiuotius piene cum eo qui ilia commemoravcrat liligavit. 

" De doclr. Chri&t. III. 46 : " Hieresls Pelagians multum no^, ul graliam dei qu% 
per dominum nostrum Jeaum Christum est, adversus earn defenderemuE, enercuit." 

* Pelagius and his friends were olwa^rs convinced that the disputed questions, whila 
exUemely important, were not doemitie. We can once mote, iherefote, study very 
clearly what at that time was held to be dogma ; (see Dc gestis Pelag. l5 : Pclngius 
denied at the Synod at Dio<ipotis that statements of high dogmatic import were his ; 
when It was proposed that he should anathematise ihoae who taught ihem, he 
replied: " Analhematizo quasi stultos, non quasi hiereticos, it ^ii^nt non est dogma." 
Ctelestius says of Original ain (De pecc. orig. 3) : " licet qucestionis res sit ista, non 
hieresis." He also declared in the Libellua lidei (26) submitted at Rome : " si quie 
vero pneler lidem quiestiones natie sunt . . . non ego quasi auctor alicujus dngmatis 
dcfinita hffic auctoriiate statui." Hnhn, g 134. Thi? wna also the view at first of 
Pope Zosimus (Ep. 3, 7). Julian (Op. imp. III. :o6) saw dogmas in the doctrine 
of the Trinity and Resurrection, " multisque alii« similibus." 
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memorable feature that the Western Church so speedily and 
definitely rejected Pelagianism, while the latter, in its formulas, 
still seemed to maintain that Church's ancient teaching. In the 
crucial question, whether grace is to be reduced to nature,Hfthe 
new life to grace, in the difficulty how the polar antitheses of 
" creaturely freedom and grace " are to be united,' the Church 
placed itself resolutely on the side of religion. In doing so it 
was as far from seeking to recognise all the consequences that 
followed from this position as it had been a hundred years 
earlier at Niciea ; indeed it did not even examine them. But 
it never recalled — perhaps it was no longer possible to recall — 
the step taken as soon as rationalistic moralism clearly revealed 
its character. 

^T^ot only is the inner logic of events proved by the simultane- 
ous and independent emergence of Augustinianism^^^wd 
Pelagianism, but the how strikes us bjfcits consistency. ^-fSn the 
one side we have a hot-blooded man who had wrestled, while 
striving for truth, to attain strength and salvation, to whom the 
subJimest thoughts of the Neoplatonists, the Psaims,and Paulhad 
solved the problems of his inner life, and who had been over- 
powered byhisexperience of the living God. On the other, we have 
a monk and a eunuch,^ both without traces of any inner struggles, 
both enthusiasts for virtue, and possessed by the idea of sum- 
moning a morally listless Christendom to exert its will, and of 
leading it to monachist perfection; equally familiar with the 
Fathers, desirous of establishing relations with the East, and well ■ 
versed in Antiochene exegesis;^ but, above all, following that 

1 August in ianism and Felagianism wfre akin in form, and opposed to the pteviouB 
mode of thought, in that both conceptions were based on the desire for unity. They 
sought to get at the root of religion and morality, and had ceased to be satisfied with 
recognising freedom and grace as independent and equivalent original data, as if 
religion with it» blessings were at the same time superior and subordinate to moral 
goodness. The "either— or" asserted itself strongly. 

' Pelagius, a monk leading a free life — Cselestius, "nalurie vitio eunuchus matris 
utero editus," both laymen, C^elestius auditoriali! schctasticas. Pelagius was a 
Briton (an Irishman ? called Morgan ?), but in view of the intercourse between differ- 
ent countries at the time, the birthplace is somewhat indifferent. Cielestius was won 
over by Felons in Rome, and then gave up his worldly career. 

s It is uncertain whether Pelagius had been in the East before he appeared in 
Rome- Celestius liad heard RuBnus in Rome, and stated that the latter would have 
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Stoic and Aristotelian popular philosophy — theory of knowledge, 
psychology, ethics and dialectics — which numbered so many 
adherents among cultured Christians of the West The third 
meni^r of the league, Julian of Eclanum, the early widowed 
Bishop, was more active and aggressive than the reserved and 
prudent Pelagius,^ more circumspect than CKlestius, the agitator, 
and more cultured than either. Overbearing in manner, he had 
a talent for dialectics, and, more stubborn than earnest, was en- 
dowed with an insatiable delight in disputing, and a boyish eager- 
ness to define conceptions and construct syllogisms. He was no 
monk, but a child of the world, and.jovial by nature. He was, 
indeed, the first, and up to the sixteenth century, the unsur- 
passed, unabashed representative of a self-satisfied Christianity. 
Pelagius and Cielestius required the aid of Julian, if the moral- 
istic mode of thought was not to be represented from one side 
alone— the religious vioi*' needed only one representative. 
Certainly no dramatist could have better invented types of 
these two contrasted conceptions of life than those furnished by 
Augustine on the one hand, and the two earnest monks. 



nothing to do with the " tradux peccati" (De pecc. oriE. 3). Marias Hercator has 
even sought to deduce Pelagianism from Theodore of Mopsuestia's teaching, and 
supposed that Rufinua " the Hyrisn " (identical (?) with Rulinus of Aquileia) bioughc 
it to Rome. Others have repeated this. While the direct points ol contact at the 
beginning ate problematical, it is certain (l) that Pelagianism and Theodore's teach- 
ing approximate very closely (see Gurjew, Theodor v. Mopsu. 1890 [in Russian] p. 
44 ff.) ; (3) that Theodore took up sides in the controversy against the teaching of 
Augustine and Jerome ; he wrote a work " against those who maintain that men sin 
by nature, and not at their own discretion;" (sec Photius cod. 177); (3) that the 
Pelagians looked to him as a protector and Julian of Eclanum fled to him ; (4) that 
the Pelagians and Semi- Pelagian? were convinced that they could count On the 
East (and even on the Church of Constantinople) for support, and that some of them 
studied in Constantinople. Theodore's distinctive doctrine of Grace is not found in 
Pelagian writings ; for this reason he could not ally himself thoroughly with Julian 
(we Kihn, Theodor v. Mopsu. p. 42 ff.). But their affinity was unquestionable. It 
is therefore no mere inlerence that leads Cassian (c. Nestor. I. 3 sq. ) to combine the 
Nestorians with the Pelagians (" cognata hscresis"). The interests and methods 



of both 1 



; the 



The 
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■ and Aetius is also 



' De pecc. orig. 13: " Quid inter Pelagium et Ctelestium in hacqumstione distabit, 
nisi quod ille apertior, isle occultior full ; ille pertinacior, iste mendacior, vel certc 
ille libel ior, hie asmtior." " Csleslius incredibili loquacitate." Many adherents of 
the new teaching preferred to be called " Cselestiani." 
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Pelagius and CEelestius, and the daring, worldly bishop Julian 
on the other.i 

We have thus already indicated the origin of Pelagianism, 
It is the consistent outcome of tlu Christian rationalism that had 
long been wide spread in the West, especially among the more 
cultured, that had been nourished by the popular philosophy 
influenced by Stoicism and Aristotelianism,^ and had by means 
of Julian received a bias to (Stoic) naturalism.^ (We may not 

■ The earnestness and "holiness" of Pelagius are often allesled, especially hy 
Augustine himself and Paulinus of Nolo, flis untruthfulness, indeed, throws a dark 
shadow on his character : but we have not the material to enable us la decide confi- 
dently how far he hbs entrapped into it, or how far he reserved liis opinion in the 
legitimate endeavour to prevent a (;dd<1 cause being stifled by theology. Augustine, 
the truthful, is here also disposed to treat charitably the falsehoods of his opponent. 
But we must, above all, reflect that at that time priests and theolt^ians lied sharoe- ■ 
lesaiy in self-defence, in speeches, protocols, and writings. Public opinion was much 
less sensitive, e.'pecially when accused theologians were enculpating themselves, aa can 
be seen from Jerome's writings, though not from them alone. The people who got 
so angry over Pelagius' lies were no small hypocrites. Augustine was entitled to be 
viTotli ; but bis work De gestia Pelayii shows how considerate and tolerant he 
remained in spite of everything. Pelagius aod Ccelestius must have belonged to 
those lucky people who, cold by nature and temperate by training, never notice any 
appreciable difference between what they ought to do and what they actually do. 
Julian was an emotional character, a young man full of self-confidence (c. Julian II. 
30 : " itane tandem, juvenis confiilenlissime, consolari te debes, quia talibus di^iplices, 
an lugere? ")> who, in his youth, had had dealings with the Roman Bishop Innocent 
(c. Julian I. 13) and Augustine, " vir acet ingenio, in divinis scrip turis doctus, Graeca 
et Latina lingua scholasticus ; prius quam impietatem Pelagii in se apenret, clarus in 
doctoribus ecclesi^ fuit " (Gennad. script, eccl. 46). In particular, he was unusually 
learned in the history of philosophy. Early author and bishop, he seems, like so 
many precocious geniuses, never to have got beyond the stage readied by the clever 
youtli. Fancy and passionate eneigy checked his growth, aod mailehim the fanatical 
enponent of the moralistic theory. In any case he is not to be taken lightly. The 
ancient Church produced few geniuses so hold and heedless. Mis criLicisoi is often 
excellent, and always acute. But even if we admitted that his whole criticism wa'i 
correct, we would find ourselves in the end in possession uf nothing but chaff. We 
also miss in his case that earnest sense of duty which we do not look for in vain ia 
Pelagius. For this very reason, the delightful impression produced by a serene 
spirit, who appeared to avenge despised reason and authoritative morality, is always 
spoiled by the disagreeable effect caused by the creaking sound of a critical chopping- 
raacbine. An excellent monograph on JuHnn by Bruckner «ill appear immediately 
in ihe " Texlen und Unlers." 

» Cicero's words: "virtutem nemo unquam acceptam deo retulit,'' could be 
inscribed as a motto over Pelagianism, 

> Pelagianism and Auguslinianism are also akin in form, in that in both the old 
dramatic escbatological element, which had hitherto played so great a r$U in the 
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overlook the fact that it originally fell back upon monachism, 
still in its early stages in the West, and that the two phenomena 
at first sought a mutual support in each other.)' Nature, free- 
will, virtue and law, these — strictly defined and made inde- 
pendent of the notion of God — were the catch-words of Pela- 
gianism i self-acquired virtue is the supreme good which is 
followed by reward. Religion and morality lie in the sphere of 
the free spirit ; ^ they are won at any moment by man's own 
effort. The extent to which this mode of thought was diffused 
is revealed, not only by the uncertain utterances of theologians, 
who in many of their expositions show that they know better,^ 
but above ail by the Institutes of Lactantius.* In what follows 
we have first to describe briefly the external course of the con- 
troversy, then to state the Pelagian line of thought, and finally 
to expound Augustine's doctrine.'' 

1. We first meet with Pcla^ius in Rome. In every century 
there have appeared preachers in Italy who have had the power 
of thrilling for the moment the vivacious and emotional Italians, 
Pelagius was one of the first (De pecc. orig. 24; " He lived for 

West, and had bilinceil moralism, whollj disappesTE. Sut Julian was the Gist lo 
secularise the type of thought. 

' The Antioehene theoli^iuns also were notoriously zealous defenders of monach- 

"Heve we have a third point (seep. 170, n. i) in which Pela^iianismatid Augiistinian- 
ism Bee nkio in form. Neither is interested in the mysticism of the cultus ; their 
ftiithors rather strive to direct spiritual things in spiritual channels, though Augustine, 
indeed, did not entirely succeed in doing so. 

3 See the remarks on Ambrose, p. Ja Perhaps ihe three rules of Tichotiius best 
show Ihe confusion that prevailed (Aug. de doctr. chri^t. III. 46 : "opera a deo dari 
merito fidei, ipsam vero fidera sic ease a nobis ul nobis non sit a deo." Yet Augustine 
sought (c. Julian. L. I. ) to give traditional evidence for his doctrine. 

'One passage (IV. 24 sq.) became famous in the controversy : " oporlet magistrum 
doctoremque virtulis homini simillimum fieri, ut vincendo peccatum doceat homiDera 
viocere posse peccntutn . . . ut desidertis camis edomilis docerel, non necessitatis 
esse peccaie, sed propositi ac voluntdtiii." 

■ Our sources are the writings of Pelagius, C^Ieslius, and Julian (chiefly in Jerome 
and Augustine) Augustine's works (T. X. and c. 20, letters among which Epp. 1S6, 
194 ^'^ 'l'^ most impottiinl], Jerome, Ori>sius, Mariua Mercator, and the relevant 
Papal letters. Mansi T. IV., Hefele, Vol. H. For other literature see above, p. 
61. Marius was the most active opponent of the Pelagians towards the close of the 
controversy, and obtained their condemnation in the East (see Migne, T. 48, and the 
Art. in the Diet, of Chr. Biog), 
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a very long time in Rome")- Roused to anger by an inert 
Christendom, that excused itself by pleading the frailty of the 
flesh and the impossibility of fulfilling the grievous command- 
ments of God, he preached that God commanded nothing im- 
possible, that man possessed the power of doing the good if 
only he willed, and that the weakness of the flesh was merely a 
pretext. " In dealing with ethics and the principles of a holy 
iife, I first demonstrate the power to decide and act inherent 
in human nature, and show what it can achieve, lest the mind 
be careless and sluggish in pursuit of virtue in proportion to its 
want of belief in its power, and in its ignorance of its attributes 
think that it does not possess them." ' In opposition tfl Jovinian, 
whose teaching can only have encouraged laxity, he proclaimed 
and urged on Christians the demands of monachism ; for with 
nothing less was this preacher concerned,^ Of unquestioned 
orthodoxy,^ prominent also as exegete and theologian in the 
capital of Christendom,' so barren in literary work, he was so 
energetic in his labour that news of his success penetrated to 
North Africa.^ He took to do with the practical alone. Ap- 
parently he avoided theological polemics ; but when Augustine's 
Confessions began to produce their narcotic effects, he opposed 

1 Pili^. Ep. ad Demetr. : " ne tnnlo remissior sit ad virtutem animus ac tatdior, 
-quHHto mious se posse creda.1 et dum quad tcesse sibi iguorat id ae existimec non 

' fie was, perhaps, not the first ; we do not know whom Augustine meant in De 
pecc. oriE. 25 (" Pelagius et C^lestius hujus peiversitatis auclores vel petWbentur 
vel etiam probantur, vel certe si auctotes non sunt, sed hoc ab aliis didicerunt, 
Bssertures tamen atquB doctores "), and De gcst Pelag. 61 ("post veteres 
hoeteses inventa etiam modo hieresis est non ah episcopis sea preshyleris vel 
quibuscumque cteiicis, sed a quibusdatn veluti monachis "]. Felagius and Cielestius 
may themselves be understood in the second passage. 

3 The Confession of Faith, afterwards tendeieil (Hahn, g 133}, is clear and confident 
in its diigniatic parts. The unily of the Godhead is not so strongly pronounced in 
the doctrine of the Trinity as with Augustine ; Felagius resembled the Greeks more 
strongly in this respect also. 

•At Rome Felagius wrote the Ep. to Paulinus of Nola, the three books De fide 
trinitatis, his Euli^ia and Commentaries on Paul's Epistles, to which Augustine 
afterwards referred. The latter have been preserved for us among Jerome's works; 
but theii genuineness is suspected. Augustine mentions, besides, an £p. ad Constan- 
lium episc. (De gral. 39) ; it is not known when it was written. 

' De gestis Felag. 46 ; " Pelagii nomen cum magna ejus laude cognovi." 
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them. Yet positive teacliing, the emphasising of the freedom 
of the will, always remained to him the chief thing. On the 
other hand, his disciple and friend Cjelestius^ seems to have 
attacked original sin (tradux peccati) from the first. His con- 
verts proclaimed as their watchword that the forgiveness of sin 
was not the object of infant baptism.^ When Alaric stormed 
Rome, the two preachers retreated by Sicily to North Africa. 
They intended to visit Augustine ; but Pelagius and he did not 
meet either in Hippo or Carthage.^ Probably the former left 
suddenly when he saw that he would not attain his ends in 
Africa, but would only cause theological strife. On the other 
hand, Ctelestius remained, and became candidate for the post of 
Presbyter in Carthage. But as early as A. D, 412 (411) he was 
accused by PauHnus, Deacon in Milan (afterwards Ambrose's 
biographer), at a Synod held in Carthage before Bishop 
Aurelius.* The points of the complaint, reduced to writing, 
were as follows: — He taught "that Adam was made mortal 
and would have died whether he had or had not sinned — that 
Adam's sin injured himself alone, and not the human race- 
infants at birth are in that state in which Adam was before his 
falsehood — that the whole human race neither dies on account 
of Adam's death or falsehood, nor will rise again in virtue of 
Christ's resurrection — the law admits men to the kingdom of 
heaven as well as the gospel — even before the advent of our 
Lord there were impeccable men, i.e., men without sin — that 
man can be without sin and can keep the divine commands 
easily if he will." ^ C^elestius declared at the conference that 



1 By him are three works dt monasterio. " Cielesli opuscula," De gralia, 32. 

>So Augustine heard when in Carthage} see De pecc tnec. HI. 12. 

>De gestis Pelag. 46. 

*Marius Merc. Common, and Aug., De pecc. orig., 2 sq. It is worthy of note 
that the complaint came from a disciple of Ambrose. This esialilishes the continuity 
oF the Atitipelagian teaching. 

" " Ailam mortfllem factum, qui sive peccaret sive non peccaret moriturus fuisset — 
peccatum Adie ipsura solum Itesit, non genus humanum^parvuli qui nascuntur in eo 
statu sunt, in qun fuit Adam ante pcEEvaricationem — neque per mortem vel prtuvari- 
cationem Adm omne genus hominum morilut, nee per tesiirreetionem Christi omne 
genus hominum resurget — lex sic mittit ad regnum cofloFum qu^jmodo el evangelium 
— et ante adventum domini fuerant homines impeccabUea, i'.f., .'-iiie peccaio — homineni 
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infdnts needed baptism and had to be baptised ; that since he 
maintained this his orthodoxy was proved ; that original sin 
{tradux peccati) was at any rate an open question, " because I 
have heard many members of the Catholic Church deny it, 
and also others assent to it." ^ He was, nevertheless, excom- 
municated. In the Libellus Brevissinius, which he wrote in his 
own defence, he admitted the necessity of baptism if children 
were to be saved ; but he held that there was a kingdom of 
heaven distinct from eternal life. He would not hear of for- 
giveness of sin in connection with infant baptism.^ He was 
indisputably condemned because he undid the fixed connection 
between baptism and forgiveness, thus, as it were, setting up 
two baptisms, and offending against the Symbol. He now 
went to Ephesus,' there became Presbyter, and afterwards 
betook himself to Constantinople. 

posse ease sine peccalo et mandata dei facile custodire, si velit." On ihe trnos- 
mission oflheiie piopoaillons, see Klasen, Pelagjanismus, p. 4S f. 

'"Quia intra CathoUcani conBtilutos plures audivi desKuere dec non et alios 
adstruere." 

^De pecc met. I. 58,62. 

'He is said to bave stayed befnte this in Sicily, but that is merely a gues3 oti 
Augustine's part, an inference from the spread of Ctbleatian heresies there. See 
Augustine's interesting letter-, Epp. 156, 157, 22, 23 sq. Fiom these we learn that 
Cailesliiis actually laughl : " divitem manentem in divitiis suis regnum dei non posse 
ingredi, nisi omnia sua vendiderit : nee prndesse eidem posse, si forte ex ipsis divitiis 
mandata fecerit." In the " definitiones Csele'tii " a. document which came to Augus- 
tine from .Sicily, and whose origin is indeed uncertain, the Stoic method of forming 
definitions is noteworthy. In it there also occurs the famous deRni Lion of sin — "that 
which can be let alone " — (Gtethe gives the converse description ; " What, then, do 
you call sin ? Wilh everyone T call it what can wo/ be let alone.") The whole a^- 
ment serves to prove that smct peccatunt -vitari potest, man can be sinless [De perfect, 
just. I sq.). In the passage just cited, snd again at Diospolis (De gestis Pel^. 29 — 
63) a work by Ccelestius is mentioned, whose title is unknown. Not a few senlences 
have been preserved {I.e.}: "Plus facimus quam in Icrc et evangelis jus5um est— 
gratiam dei et adjutorium non ad singulos actus dnri, sed in libero arbitrio esse, vel in 
lege ac doctrina— dei gratiam secundum meiila nostra dari, quia si peccatoiibus illam 
d.it, videlur esse iniquus — si gratia dei est, quando vincimus peccata, ergo ipse eat in 
culpa, quando a peccato vincimur, quia oinnino custodire nos aut non potuit aut no- 
luit— unumquenique hominem omnes virtutes posse habere et gratias — fiiios dei non 
posse vocari nisi omni modo absque peccato fuctint effecti— oblivionem et ignorantiam 
non aubjacere peccalo, cjuoniam non secundum voluntatem eveniunt, sed secundum 
necessitatem — non esse liberum aibitcium, si dei indigeat anxiliu, quoniam in propria, 
Toluntate habet unusquisque aut bccrealiquid aut nonfocere — victoriam nosttam noQ 
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Pelagius had gone to Palestine. He followed different tactics 
from his friend, who hoped to serve the cause by his maxim of 
" shocking deeply " (fortiter scandalizare). Pelagius desired 
peace ; he wrote a flattering letter to Augustine, who sent him 
a friendly but reserved answer.^ He sought to attach himself 
to Jerome, and to Ljive no public offence. He plainly felt 
hampered by CEelestius with his agitation for the sinlessness of 
children, and against original sin. He wished to work for 
something positive. How could anyone thrust a negative 
point to the front, and check the movement for reform by pre- 
cipitancy and theological bitterness? He actually found good 
friends.^ But his friendly relations with John, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, could not please Jerome. Besides, reports of 
Pelagius' questionable doctrines came from the East, where, in 
Palestine, there always were numerous natives of the West. 
Jerome, who at the time was on good terms with Augustine, 
broke with Pelagius,* and wrote against him the Ep. ad Ctesi- 

ex dei esse adjutotio, sed ex libeio arbitrio — si snima non potest esse sine peccato, 
Bi^o et ileus subjaccl peccalo, cujiis pars, hoe est anima, peccato obnoxia est— pieni- 
lentibus venia non datni Eecundum graliam et misericordiam dei, lai secundum 
merita et laborem eorum, qui per punitentiam digni fuaint misericordia." We 
readily see, what indeed has not hitherto been clearly perceived, thai Ikis writing of 
Ctxlestius must kaue been the real cause of offence. It could not but open the eyts 
even of the waverers. We retnm to it in the text. 

' De gestis Pelag. 51, 52. The interpretation added by Augastine to a fevi con- 
ventional phrases used in the tetter seems to us superfluous and laboured. He, be- 
sides, spared Pelagius in Carthage itself; for in bis first great work against Pelagian- 
ism, De pecc. mer. et remiss, et de bapt. parvulorum ad Marcellinam (412), the name 
of Pelagius is not yet mentioned. IJefote this, Au{;ustine had sought to influence the 
Church only by sermons and discourses. Even the Tractate De spiritu et litetEi, 
which followed immediately, is not ilirccted against Pelagius. 

» I am disposed lo regard as a forgery the letter of condolence to the widow 
Livania (Fragments in Ang. De gestis PeL 16, 19, Hieron. and Marius ; partly re- 
ported in the indictment at DiD<:polis). Vet we cannot decide with cenainty. We 
must allow the pos.ibility of Pelagius having so expres.-ed himself in a fialtering 
letter, not meant to be published, to a sanctimonious widow. Indeed, words like 
the following sound like mockery : " Ille ad deum digne elevat manus, ilie orationeni 
bona conscicntia effundit qui potest dicere, lu nosti, domine, quam sanctie et inno- 
centes et mundse sunt nb oroni molestia et iniquitate et rapina quas ad te exlendo 
manus, quemadmodum justa et munda labia et ab omni mendacio libera, quibus 
offero libi deprecatlonem, ut mihi misereaiis." Pharisee and Publican in one ! 

'The latter afterwords complained (c. Jul. 11. 36), "quod Hieronymus ei tam- 
quam smulo invidetit." That is very credible. 

M 
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phontem (Ep. 133), and the Dialog! c. Pclag., writings which 
constitute a model of irrational polemics. He put in the fore- 
ground the question, " whether man can be without sin," and 
at the same time did all he could to connect Pelagius with the 
"heretic" Origen and other false teachers. But still greater 
harm was done to Pelagius ^ by the appearance, at this precise 
moment, of the work already known to us, in which Czelestius 
played so regardlessly the r61e of the enfant terrible of the 
party (see above). ^ 

Augustine's disciple, the Spanish priest Orosius, who had 
come to Jerome in order to call his attention to the dangers of 
Pelagianism, ultimately succeeded in getting John of Jerusalem 
to cite Pelagius, and to receive a formal report on his case in 
presence of his presbyters (a.D. 415). But the inquiry ended 
with the triumph of the accused. Orosius referred to the 
authority of his celebrated teacher, and to that of Jerome and 
the Synod of Carthage, but without success, and when Pelagius 
was charged with teaching that man could be sinless and needed 
no divine help, the latter declared that he taught that it was not 
possible for man to become sinless without divine grace. With 
this John entirely agreed. Now since Orosius for his part 
would not maintain that man's nature was created evil by God, 
the Orientals did not see what the dispute was all about. The 
conference, irregular and hampered by Orosius' inability to 
speak Greek, was broken off: it was said that the quarrel might 
be decided in the West, or more precisely in Rome.^ Pelagius 
had repelled the first attack. But his opponents did not rest. 

' From mnlives of prudence he did not answer Jerome publicly ; for he wished lo 
QToid all coiilcoversy. Jerome was, for the rest, much more akin to him really than 
Augustine. The former maiolained, t.s-, in a, later controversial work, that it was 
orthodoK 10 teach that the beginning of goocJ resolves and faith is due to ourselves. 

* Pelagius himself wrote to the nun Demetrias (a.d, 413 or 414) a letter still pre- 
served, and forming the clearest memorial of his doctrine, and shortly before the 
Synod ol Diospolis he composed his book De natura, in uhicb there Is much ibat he 
abjured at the Synod. It is extremely probable that this book also was not meant 
for the public, but only for his friends (against the charges of Jerome). Augustine, 
OS soon as he got it, refuted it in his tractate De natnra et gratia (415). Pelagius had 
essayed to t;i»e a dialectical proof of his anthropology in the book. Augustine's 
work, De pcrfectione justitiie, composed also In a,d. 415, was aimed at C^lestius. 
3 See Orosii Apolog. 
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They succeeded, in December, 415, in getting him brought 
before a Palestinian Synod, presided over by Eulogius of Cssa- 
rea, at Diospolis, where, however, he was not confronted by his 
accusers.^ He was at once able to appeal to the favourable 
testimonies of many Bishops, who had warmly recognised his 
efforts to promote morality. He did not disown the proposi- 
tions ascribed to him regarding nature and grace, but he suc- 
ceeded in explaining them so satisfactorily, that his judges 
found him to be of blameless orthodoxy. The extravagant 
sentences taken from the letter to Livania he in part set right, 
and in part disowned, and when the Synod required him ex- 
pressly to condemn them, he declared: " I anathematise them 
as foolish, not as heretical, seeing it is no case of dogma "^ 
Hereupon the Synod decided : " Now since with his own voice 
Pelagius has anathematised the groundless nonsense, answering 
rightly that a man can be without sin with the divine help and 
grace, let him also reply to the other counts."^ There were 
now laid before him the statements of Cielestius as to Adam, 
Adam's sin, death, new-born children, the perdition of the rich, 
sinlessness of God's children, the unessential character of divine 
assistance— in short, all those propositions which had either 
been already condemned at Carthage, or were afterwards ad- 
vanced by Cjelestius in a much worse form. Pelagius was in 
an awkward position. He hated all theological strife ; he knew 
that Christian morality could only lose by it ; he wished to 
leave the region of dogma alone.* Cxiestius had only said, 

' The indictment was composed by [wo Gallic Bishops, Heras and LEzama, who 
had been forced Xo fly from their own countiy. It was very comprehensive ; but no 
strict line w^ drawn between what Pelagius had himself said, and what belonged to 
Cselestius. The two Bishops were, for the rest, afterwards treated as under suspicion 
a.t the conferences in Rome. 

' " Anatbemalizo quaa stultos, non quasi hsereticos, si quidenn nan est dognia." 
' " Nunc quoniam propria voce analhematiiavit Pelagius incertum stultiloquium, 
lecte respondens, hominem cum adjutorio dei et gratia posse e!;se sine peccato, respon- 
deat et ad aha capitula," 

* The above quoted phrase, " non est dt^ma," is extremely characteristic. It 
shows how painfully anxious Pelagius was not to extend the sphere of dogma. In 
this he quite shared the feeling always entertained even to the present day by the 
Greeks. A Greek priest once said to the author that the great freedom of the Greek 
Church, compared with the Western, consisted in the possibility of holding very dif- 
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indeed, what he himself had described as correct when among 
his intimate friends; but the former had spoken publicly and 
regardlessly, and — "the tone makes the music." Thus Pelagius 
considered himself justified in disowning almost all those state- 
ments : " but the rest even according to their own testimony 
was not said by me, and for it I am not called upon to give 
satisfaction." But he added: "I anathematise those who hold 
or have held these views." With these words he pronounced 
judgment on himself; they were false. The Synod rehabilitated 
him completely: "Now since we have been satisfied b>* our 
examination in our presence of Pelagius the monk, and he as- 
sents to godly doctrines, while condemning those things con- 
trary to the faith of the Church, we acknowledge him to belong 
to our ecclesiastical and Catholic Communion."^ 

No one can blame the Synod :^ Pelagius had, in fact, given 
expression to its own ideas ; Augustinianism was neither known 
nor understood; and the "heresy of Cielestius"^ was con- 
demned.* 

But Pelagius now found it necessary to defend himself to his 

ferent views of sin, grace, justification, etc., if only the dojpnas were adhered to. 
Pelagius accordioEly opposed the introduction of a great new tract being included in 
the dogmatic sphere. He saw merely the inevitable evils of such an advance. We 
must judge his whole altitude up to his death from this point of view. Seeberg 
(Dogmengesch. I., p. z8z f,) holds that the phrase, "non est doEma," was merely 
meant to provide a means of dclence ; but if we consider Pelagius* whole attitude, we 
have no ground for taking any such view. 

' De gestis Pelag. 44 ; " Reliqua vero et secundum ipsoruni testimonium a me dicta 
oon sunt, pro quibua ego satisfacere non debeo," " Anathematizo illos qui sic tenent 
aut aliquando lenuerunt." "Nunc quoniam satisfactum est nobis prosecutionibus 
pnesentis Pel^i monachi, qui quidem piis doctrinis consentit, contraria vera ecclesis 
fidei anathematizat, commuiuonis ecelesiEisticffi eum esse et catholicte confiCemur." 

' " Synodus miserabilis," Jerome, Ep. 143, 2. 

"Jerome, Ep. r43, I. _ 

* In his work, De gestis Pelagii, Augustine, following a wtitten account, criticises 
the proceedings of the Synod, and shows that Pelagius uttered the falsehood. The 
Utter, always anxious to keep peace, addressed a report of his own after the Synod to 
Augustine (I.e. 57 sq.), in order to influence him in his &vour. But Augustine 
rightly gave the preference to the other account, since Pelagius had omitted from his 
Ihe "anathematizo." Again in the work De pect. orig., Augustine shows, from 
the writings of Pelagius with which he was acquainted, that the latter had got off by 
evasions at Diospolis, and that he really held the same opinions as Ca;lestius. — We 
can only excuse the man by repealing that he wished to do practical work, and felt 
himself put out by dogmatic questions as to original sin, etc. 
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own adherents. While on the one hand he was zealous in pro- 
moting in the West the effect of the impression produced by 
the decision in his favour, he wrote to a friendly priest,^ that his 
statement, " that a man can be without sin and keep the com- 
mands of God easily^ if he will," had been recognised as ortho- 
dox. His work, De natura, made its appearance at the same 
time, and he further published four books, De libero arbitrio,^ 
which, while written with all caution, disclosed his standpoint 
more clearly than his earlier ones.* 

But North Africa^ did not acquiesce in what had taken place. 
The prestige of the West and orthodoxy were endangered. 
Synods were held in A.D. 416 at Carthage and Mileve, Augustine 
being also present at the latter. Both turned to Innocent of 
Rome, to whom CEelestius had appealed long before. Soon 
after the epistles of the two Synods (Aug. epp. 175, 176,) the 
Pope received a third from five African Bishops, of whom 
Augustine was one (Ep. 177).° It was evidently feared that 
Pelagius might have influential friends in Rome.^ The letters 
referred to the condemnation, five years before, of CEelestius ; 
they pointed out that the Biblical doctrine of grace and the 
doctrine of baptism wers in danger, and demanded that, no 

' De gestis, S4 sq- 

' There was no word of " easily " at Diospolis. 

* Augustine's tractates, De gratia Christ! et De peecato originali, are directed agauist 
this book. 

■" De pecc. orig. 20 : " Denique quomodo respondeat advertite el videte ktebras 
smbiguitatis blsitati prseparare refugia, offundendo caliginem veritatl, ita ut etiam nos 
cum primum ea legimus, recta vel correcta propemodum gauderemus. Sed latiores 
diaputationes ejus in libris, ubi ae quantumlibet operiat, plerumque aperire compel- 
litur, Tecerunt nobis et ipsa suspecia, ut adtentius intuentes inveniremus ambigua." 

' Orosius had carried there infurmation of the evenu. 
. ' The letter was accompanied by Pelagius' work De natura and Augustine's reply. 

' Ep. 177, 2. — To about this date belong, according 10 Caspaii'a investigations, the 
Pelagian letlers and tractates published by him a.d. 1890 (Briefe, Abhandlungen und 
Pcedigten, etc. pp. 3-167, 213-389, Chiistiania), and ascribed on good grounds to Agri- 
cola, of Britain. The fragments were written, however, in Italy. They add nothing 
new to our knowledge of Pelagianistn. But they confirm the fact that the earliest 
Pelagianism — before Julian — was associated with the most stringent monastic de- 
mands, and was extremely rigorous. In particular, Agiicola flatly forbids the pos- 
session of wealth. He also regards ignorance of the divine will as no excuse for the 
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matter how Pelagius might express himself, those should be 
excommunicated who taught that man could overcome sin and 
keep God's commands by virtue of his own nature, or that 
baptism did not deliver children from a state of sin. It was 
necessary to defeat the enemies of God's grace. It was not a 
question of expelling Felagius and C^lestius, but of opposing a 
dangerous heresy.^ 

The Pope had, perhaps, never yet received petitions from 
Nfirth African Synods which laid such stress on the importance 
of the Roman Chair. Innocent sought to forge the iron while 
it was hot. In his four replies (Aug. Epp. 181-184= Innoc. 
Epp. 30-33) he first congratulated the Africans on having acted 
on the ancient rule, "that no matter might be finally decided, 
even in the most remote provinces, until the Roman Chair had 
been informed of it, in order that every just decision might be 
confirmed by its authority;" for truth issued from Rome, and 
thence was communicated in tiny streams to the other Churches. 
The Pope then praised their zeal against heretics, declared it 
impious to deny the necessity of divine grace, or to promise 
eternal life to children without baptism ; he who thought other- 
wise was to be expelled from the Church, unless he performed 
due penance. "Therefore (Ep. 31, 6) we declare in virtue of 
our Apostolic authority that Pelagius and Cielestius are 
excluded from the communion of the Church until they deliver 
themselves from the snares of the devil ; " if they did so, they 
were not to be refused readmission. Any adherents of Pelagius 
who might be in Rome would not venture to take his part after 
this condemnation; besides, the acquittal of the man in the 
East was not certain; nothing indubitably authentic had been 
laid before him, the Pope, and it appeared even from the pro- 
ceedings, if they were genuine, that Pelagius had got off by 
evasions; if he felt himself to be innocent, he would have 



' Epp. 177, 3 : " Non agitur de uno Pelagio, qui jam forte correctus est." The 
consideration for him is very remarkable ; it is explained by his prestige and his justi- 
fication at Diospolis. The letter of the five Bishops composed by Augustine and 
sent aftetwatds was obviously meant thoroughly to instruct the Pope, who was held 
to be insufficiently informed as to the importance of the question. Yet we have at 
the dose, (c. 19) ; " Non rivulum nostrum tuo latgo fonli augendo refundimus." 
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hastened to Rome that he might be acquitted by us; he would 
not summon him, however; those among whom he resided 
might try him once more; if he recanted, they could not 
condemn him; there lurked much that was blasphemous, but 
still more that was superfluous, in the book, De Natura; 
" what orthodox believer might not argue most copiously about 
the potentiality of nature, free-will, the whole grace of God and 
daily grace ?"^ He who can read between the lines will readily 
observe that the Pope left more than one back-door open, and 
had no real interest in the controversy.^ 

Pelagius now sent his remarkably well-composed confession 
of faith* to Rome, along with an elaborate vindication of him- 
self.* The accusation that he refused baptism to children, or 
promised them admission to heaven without it, and that he 
taught that men could easily fulfil the divine commands, he 
declared to be a calumny invented by his enemies. As 
already at Diospolis, so now he guarded himself against the 
worst charges, though they were not indeed unwarranted, partly 
by mental reservations, and partly by modifications; but we 
cannot say that he was unfaithful to his main conception. He 
declared that all men had received the power to will aright 
from God, but that the divine aid (adjutorium) only operated 
in the case of Christians. It was blasphemous to maintain that 
God had given impossible commands to men. He took his 
stand between Augustine and Jovinian. This letter did not 
reach Innocent, he having died. It was thus received by his 
successor Zosimus. Cielestius, who had come to Rome and 
submitted a Libellus fidei that left nothing to be desired in 

1 Ep. 183, 2-5 : " Nam de natune poasibilitale, de libero arbilrio, et de oinni dei 
gTEtia et quotidiana gratia cui noa sit recle sentienli uberrunum disputare ? " 

' This is not the view thai has hitherto been taken of the letters ; Zosimus has 
rather been simply contrasted with Innocent. Seeberg (p. 3S3) sees in the letter a 
monument of the Pope's helplessness in dog^a : he was so tgnoiant as to admit that 
the Africans were right, and yet to make thera talk like Pelngians. That seems to 
me an exaggeration. 

a Hahn. 133. In it we have the words "liberum sic coniitemur arhitrium, ut 
dicamusnos indigere dei semper auxilio"(but in what does the auxilium consist?), 
and "baplismum unum lenemus quod iisdem sacramenti verbis in infanlibus, quibus 
etiam in majoribus, asserimus esse cclebrandum. " 

* Fragments in Aug., De Gratia Christi et de pecc, orig. 
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point of submission to the Pope, vindicated himself to the 
latter. Ca:lestiu3, on the whole, seems now, when matters had 
become ciitical, to have sounded the retreat ;> he at least modi- 
fied his statements, and took care not to come into conflict with 
the theory, deducible from the Church's practice, that infant 
baptism did away with sin.^ After these similar declarations of 
the two friends, Zosimus did not see that the dogma or Church 
practice of baptism was endangered in any respect. At a 
Roman Synod (417), Cjeieitius, who was ready to condemn 
everything banned by the I'ope, was rehabilitated;^ and 
Pelagius, for whom Orientals interceded, was likewise declared 
to have cleared himself. The complainants were described as 
worthless beings, and the Africans were blamed for deciding too 
hastily ; they were called upon to prove their charges within 
two months. This result was communicated in two letters* to 
the African Bishops.^ They were told that Pelagius had never 
been separated from the Church, and that if there had been 
great joy over the return of the lost son, how much greater 
should be the joy of believing that those about whom false 
reports had been circulated were neither dead nor lost (Ep, 
4.8)1 

The Carthaginians were indignant, but not discouraged. A 

I Fragments of the Libellus in Aug. , De pecc. orig. 5 sq. 

" L.c.i "Infantes debete bapliiari in remissionem peccatonim secundum regulam 
ODiversalis ecclesiee et secundum evangetii sententiam contitemur, quia doniinus 
slatuit, regnum ccelonun nou nisi ba.ptiza.tis posse conferii ; quod, ^iiia vires nalum 
tion iaieni, conferri necesse est per e™!™ libertatem. In remiasionem peccaloruro 
bapCizandos infantes non idcirco diximus, ut peccaCum ex tradues Qnnaie videamur 
(he thus clung to this point), quod longe a catholico sensu alienum est, quia peccatum 
non cum homine nascitui, quod postmodum exercetur ab homine, quia non natune 
delictum, sed voluntatis esse deuionstratur. Et illud ergo confiteri congmum, ne 
diversa baptismalis geneia lacere videamur, et boc piiemunire necessaiium est, ne pei 
myateiii occasionem ad creatoris injuiiam malum, antequam fiat ab homine, tia/li 
dicalur homini per naturam." 

' He wisely reliised to discuss the separate pointii of complaint. 

' Zosim,, Epp. J, 4. 

» The Bishops are arrogantly rebuked. For the rest, the whole question in 
dispute is regarded as due to an epidemic of curiositv, as superfluous and pernicious : 
one ought to abide by Scripture. No wonder that Rome hesitated to declare a question 
important in which the disputants were agreed as regards Holy Scripture, dogma, and 
Church practice. The Church only took hesitatingly the momentous step involved in 
acknowledging anything outside of these to be of equal iniporu,nce to " dogmas." 
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Synod (417} determined to adhere to the condemnation until it 
was ascertained that both heretics saw in grace not merely an 
enlightenment of the intellect, but the only power for good 
(righteousness), without which we can have absolutely no true 
religion in thought, speech, and action.' This resolution was 
conveyed to Zosimus. Paulinus of Milan declared at the same 
time in a letter to the Pope that he would not come to Rome 
to prosecute C^lestius, for the case had been already decided,* 
This energetic opposition made the Pope cautious. In his 
reply,^ he glorified Peter and his office in eloquent language, 
but changed his whole procedure, declaring now that the 
Africans were under a mistake if they believed that he had 
trusted C^elestius^ in everything, and had already come to a 
decision. The case had not yet been prejudiced, and was in 
the same position as before (March, 418). Immediately after 
the arrival of this letter in Africa, a great Council was held 
there — more than 200 Bishops being present — and Pelagianism 
was condemned, without consulting the Pope, in 8 (9) unequivo- 
cal Canons ;'' indeed, such was the indignation felt against 
Zosimus — -and on different grounds — that the Council, in its 
17 Canon, threatened with excommunication any appeal to 
Rome." But it had first assured itself of the Emperor's support, 
who had published on the 30th April, 418, an edict to the 
Prefect of the PrKtorium, banishing the new heretics with their 
followers from Rome, permitting their prosecution, and threat- 
ening the guilty with stringent penalties.^ 

1 Prosper, c. collal. 5. 

* Zosiin., Ep. lo. 

' Zosim., Ep. 15. 

' It was with CEclcstius that he was chiefly concerned. 

' Let him be condemned : who derives death ftom natural necessity; who denies 
the piesence of original sin in children ajid rebels against Paul (Rom. V. 13) ; who 
assigns any form of salvation to unbaptised children ; who refers God's justitying 
grace in Christ merely to past sins ; who applies grace to knowledge alone, while 
not perceiving in it the power necessary to us ; who sees in grace merely a means of 
rendering the good easier, but not its indispensable condition ; at who derives the 
confessions of sin by the pious from huraility alone, aod interprets their prayer for 
pardon of guilt as applying solely to the guilt of others. 

" The proceedings in Mansi III., p. 810 sq. 

i' The edict in Aug. 0pp. X. app., p. 105. It is certainly doubtful whether the 
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Zositnus, whose action had been hitherto influenced by the 
strength of Pelagius' party in Rome, now laid down his arms. 
In his Ep. tractaloria to all the Churches/ he informed them of 
the excommunication of Cslestius and Pelagius, was now 
convinced that the doctrines of the absolute importance ofjusti- 
fyi*''g g''ace^ and of original sin, belonged to the faith {de fide), 
and required all Bishops to signify their assent by their signa- 
tures. But eighteen Bishops refused ; ^ they appealed to a 
General Council, and recalled with reason the fact tliat the Pope 
had himself formerly considered a thorough conference to be 
necessary. In their name Julian of Eclanum wrote two bold 
letters to the Pope* while also rejecting the propositions once 
set up by Ca:lestius.* From now onwards the stage was occu- 
pied by this " most confident young man," for whom Augustine, 
a friend of his family, possessed so much natural sympathy, and 
whom, in spite of his rudeness, he always treated, as long as the 
case lasted, affectionately and gently.^ At the instigation of 
the new Pope, Boniface, Augustine refuted one of the letters 
sent to Rome and circulated in Italy, as well as another by 
Julian (addressed to Rufus of Thessalonica) in his work c. duos 
epp. Pelagianorum (420). Julian, who had resigned or been 
deposed from his bishopric, now took up his sharp and 

Africans eCTected this ; perhaps it was instigated from Miliin or by Italian Anti- 
Pelagians. The atlempt has heen made to prove that Zosimu;,' change of front was 
independent of the edict. 

1 Aug. 0pp. X. app., p. 108. 

2 C. duaa epp. Pel. I, 3, 

' See Op. imperf. I. 18. Fragments in Marius. 

* The confession of feith contained in one of the letters (Hahn, g 135) shows also 
that Julian wished to stand by Pelagius. 

' We must remember 10 excuse of Julian's violent and unmeasured polemics that 
he was defending an already hopeless case. He himself knew this — Op. imp. I. I, a : 
" magnia impedimentis angoribus, quos intuenti mihi hac tempestate ecclesiBrum 
statura paitim indignatio ingerit paitim miseratio" — ^"labeQtis mundi odia promere- 
mur" — " rebus in pejorem partem properantibus, quod mundi fini suo incumbentis 
indicium est" (I.e. I. iz). His violence is in any case not explained from secret 
uncertainty, for there certainly have been few theologians so thoroughly convinced as 
he of being on the light path. Religious pioneers, besides, have as a rule suipassed 
their opponents in strength of conviction. They also possess it more readily ; for the 
certainty of religion and nioralil)', as they understand it, is involved for them in 
personal ai 
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restless pen. No one else pressed Augustine so hard as he ; he 
compelled him to work out the consequences of his line of 
thought; he displayed inexorably the contradictions in his 
works, and showed how untenable was the great man's doctrine 
when it was fully developed; he pointed out the traces of a 
Manichasan type of thinking in Augustine, traces of which the 
latter tried in vain to get rid. He could indeed explain that he 
did not mean them, but could not show that they were not 
there. Julian's charge that Augustine's teaching desecrated 
marriage had made an impression on the powerful Comes 
Valerius in Rome. Augustine sought to weaken the force of 
the charge in his writing, De nuptiis et concupiscentia, Lib. I.; 
but Julian now wrote a work in four volumes against the 
treatise. Augustine based a reply on extracts from the latter 
(De nupt. et concup., 1. 11.), and when he received the work itself, 
he substituted, for this preliminary answer, a new work : Libri sex 
c. Julianum hsresis Pelagians dcfensorera, Julian replied to the 
" Preliminary pamphlet" with a work in eight volumes (written 
already in Cilicia). Augustine was engaged with the answer 
to tills work. Opus impetf. c. Julianum (1. sex), up to his death. 
Since he follows Julian almost sentence by sentence, we possess 
the most accurate information as to the latter's positions.^ In 
his latest years, Augustine composed other four writings which 
are not aimed directly at the Pelagians, but discuss objections 
raised against his own doctrine by Catholics or Semi-Pelagians^ 
(De gratia et libero arbitrio ; De correptione et gratia : to the 
monks of Hadrumetum ; De pra^destinatione sanctorum and De 
dono perseverantis : to Prosper and Hilary as against the 
Gallic monks). In these works the doctrine of predestinating 
grace is worked out in its strictest form. 

The Pelagians nowhere came to form a sect or schismatical 
party.^ They were suppressed in the years after A.D. 418, with- 
out it being necessary to apply any special force. The Emperor 

1 When we realise the exceptional qualities of two such outstanding opponents, we 
wish that nature had rolled them into one. What a man that would have been ! 

' This name appears first in the Middle Ages. In ancient times men spoke of 
the " reliquise Pelagianotum." 

' They still hoped for their rehabilitation up to a.d. 430, and urged it in Rome on 
every new Pope. 
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once more published a sharp edict, Cjelestius, who had hitherto 
escaped punishment, was stili chiefly dealt with. He was for- 
bidden to reside in Italy, and sentence of exile was pronounced 
on anyone who should harbour him. Felagius is said to have 
been condemned by a Synod in Antioch. But this information, 
given by Marius, is uncertain. He disappears from history.' 
Julian and other Pelagians Cook refuge with Theodore in Cilicia. 
There they were at first left in peace ; for either the controversy 
was not understood, or the attitude to Augustinianism was 
hostile. The indefatigable Cslestius was able in A.D. 424 to 
*lemand once more an inquiry in Rome from Bishop Caitestine, 
but then betook himself, without having obtained his object, to 
Constantinople, where, since Julian and other friends were also 
assembled, the party now pitched their headquarters.^ The 
Patriarch Nestorius joined hands with them, a proceeding fatal 
to both sides ; for Nestorius thereby incurred the displeasure of 
the Pope, and the Pelagians fell into the ranks of the enemies 
of the dominant party in the East (Cyril's). Marius Mercator 
agitated- successfully against them at the Court, and in the 
comedy at Ephesus Cyril obliged the Roman legates by getting 
the Council to condemn the doctrine of Ccclestius, Rome having 
concurred in his condemnation of Nestorius.^ Thus Pelagianism' 
had brought upon itself a kind of universal anathema, while in 
the East there were perhaps not even a dozen Christians who 
really disapproved of it,* and the West, in turn, was by no 
means clear as to the consequences to which it_ would necessarily 
be led by the condemnation of the Pelagians. 

II. As regards the history of dogma, the "system" of 
Pelagianism, i.e. of Julian of Eclanum, is tolerably indifferent ; 

■ It is noteworthy that Julian speaks in his works as if he now alone represented 
ihe deslituta Veritas, a claim that Augustine tells him show^ extreme arrogance (see c 

Jul. ir. 36J. 

* I do not here discuss mote minutely the history of Julian, who once more paid a 
passing visit to Rome ; see art. in the Encycl, of Christ. Iliogr. 

a Julian's Tiatne was expressly mentioned ; perhaps he was in Ephesus with Nes- 
torius. It is maintained by Marius that he had been already condemned in his 
absence (with Theodore's concurrence) at a Cilician Synod. 

* Bishop Atticus of Constantinople was undoubtedly a decided enemy of the 
Pelagians ; but we do not know his motives. 
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for it was only produced after the whole question was already 
decided, and its author was a theologian, who, by renouncing 
his eccle.siastica! office, had himself thrown away much of his 
claim to be considered. From the standpoint of the hi.story of 
dogma, the controversy closed simply with rejection of the 
doctrines, (i) that God's grace {in Christ) was not absolutely 
necessary — before and after baptism— for the salvation of every 
man, and (2) that the baptism of infants was not in the fullest 
sense a baptism for remission of sins (in remissionem pecca- 
torum). The contrary doctrines were the new "donnas" But, 
since those two doctrines and the main theses of Pelagianism 
involved a multitude of consequences, and since some of these 
consequences were even then apparent, while others afterwards 
occupied the Church up till and beyond the Reformation, it is 
advisable to point out the fundamental features of the Pelagian 
system, and the contrary teaching of Augustinianism.^ In doing 
so we have to remember that Pelagius would have nothing to da 
with a system. To him " De fide " (of the faith) meant simply 
the orthodox dogma and the ability of man to do the good. All 
else were open questions which might be answered in the affirma- 
tive or negative, among the rest original sin, which he denied. 
He laid sole stress on preaching practical Christianity, i.e., the 
monastic life, to a corrupt and worldly Christendom, and on de- 
priving it of the pretext that it was impossible to fulfil the 
divine commands. Cselestius, at one with his teacher in this 
respect, attacked original sin more energetically, and fought by 
the aid of definitions and syllogisms theological doctrines which 
he held to be pernicious. But Julian was the first to develop 
their mode of thought systematically, and to elevate it into a 
Stoic Christian system.* Yet he really added nothing essential 
to what occurs scattered through the writings of Felagius and 
C^lestius. He only gave it all a naturalistic tendency, i.e., he 
did away with the monastic intention of the type of thought 
Biit even in Pelagius, arguments occur which completely con tra- 

' This is also necessaiy beciiuse the mode of Ihought at the root of Pelafiianiam 
never reappeared— up to the time of Socinianism — in so pure a form as in Julian. 

s Auguslinc says very graixfiiUy (c. Jul, VI. 36) : "Qus tu si non didicisses,, 
Pelagiani di^mxtis machina sine architecio 1 
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diet the ascetic monastic conception. In his letter to Deme- 
trius he shows that fasting, abstinence and prayer are not of 
such great importance ; they should not be carried to excess, as 
is often done by beginners ; moderation should be observed in 
all things, therefore even in good works. The main thing 
is to change one's morals and to practise every kind of virtue. 
And thus no one is to think that the vow of chastity can let 
him dispense witli the practice of spiritual virtues and the fight 
with anger, vanity, and pride, etc. It was tlu actual development 
of the character in goodness on which he laid stress. The monas- 
tic idea appears subordinate to this thought, which in some 
passages is expressed eloquently. The ancient call to wise 
moderation has not a naturalistic impress in Pelagius. In 
treating the thought of these three men as a whole we have to 
remember this distinction, as also the fact that Pelagius and 
Caslestius for the most part paid due heed to Church practice, 
and besides avoided almost entirely any appeal to the ancient 
philosophers.^ They were all actuated by a courageous confi- 

' A3 r^ards form (Klasen, pp. 8l-ll6), i.e. in their teaching as to Scripture, tradi- 
tion, and authority, no innovations occur in Pelagius and Cieleslius. Pelagianisni, 
indeed, implicitly involves the rejection of every doctrine, jaffi ratione defendt nan 
pottst, 3Dd he interpreted Scripture accordingly (see examples of exegesis in Klasen 
I.e.). In his treatise, De natura, he quotes the Fathers in support of his form of doc- 
trine, as Augustine did for his (Chrysostom was especially often quoted, but so also 
were Jerome, Ambrose, and Lactanlius). Julian, on the contrary, expressly gave the 
first place to ratio : " Quod ratio arguit, non potest auctoritas vindicare " (Op. imp. 
II. i6). Wilh Origen — in sharp contrast to Augustine — ^he observes the rule not 
that a thing is good, because God wills it and it stands in Scripture, but that reason 
establishes what is good : "Hxreat hoc mai^imeprudentis animo lectori;, omnibus scrip- 
tuns sacris solum illud, quod in honotem dei catholici sapiunt, contineri, sicut frequen- 
tioin seotentiarum luce illusttatur, et sicubi duriot elocutio moverit quiestionem, certum 
quidem esse, nonibi id quod injustum est lociilliusauctorumsapuisse; secundum id au (cm 
-debeie intelligi, quod et ratio perspicua et aliorum locorum, in quibus non est ambigu- 
itai, splendor apparucrit" (I.e. II. 2z ; cf. I. 4). " Saoctas, quidem apostoU ease 
paginas conliteinur, non ob aliud, nisi quia raiiom, pietati, fidei congruenles erudiunt 
nos " (II. 144). Julian declares time and again that " wrong " and right must be the 
standard to be applied to all traditions regarding God. Now if the interpretations of 
Sctiplure given by Pelagius and Ccelestius are "shallow," Julian's are sometimes 
quite profane. Our first patents clothed themselves after the Fall, because they were 
cold, and had learned for the first time the art of making clothes (c. Jul. IV. 79 sq.). 
But the rationalist standpoint of historical criticism appears most clearly in Julian's 
Attitude to tradition. He is tiie author of the famous saying that we ought to weigh 
nnd not count opinions (c. Julian, II. 35 : " non numerandas, sed ponderandas esse 
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dence in man's capacity for goodness, along with the need for 
clearness of thought on religious and moral questions, 

I. God's highest attributes are his goodness and justice, and, 
in fact, righteousness is the quality without which God cannot 

Ecntentias ; ad aliquid inveniendum multitudinem nihil prodes.se cscorum"). He 
says Iroldly that in dogmatic questions we must set aside the sirefilus turbarum de 
emtii Brdine coitversaiiani! hemituun, all de ptcbeia face stllularii, mililes, scholaslici 
audtloriales, iabenuirii, celarii, csgui, lanii, adeUsctnles ex moaachis dissoliUi, and 
further the turba qualmmeumque cUricorum ; " koiiaraiidain esse patKitatem, quam 
ratio, eruditio, libertasque sublimat." Compare Op. imperf. I. 41, where Julian sajs 
" et si philoaopborum ego senatum advocavero, tu continuo sellularios, opifices 
omneque in nosvulgusaccendas,"aiid II, 14: "Traduciaoi pro se suraum deotsum 
plebecularum aut ruralium aut thcatralium scita commendanl, " He justifies the 
.<<etting aside of laymen and the uneducated clei^; he says: "quia iihh pessunt 
secundum calegoiias Ariitotelis de dogniatihus judkare." Here (c. Julian. II. 36, 37) 
Julian's chief interest becomes clearly evident. Without Ariiti/tle, no thtolagy; every- 
thing else is clod-hoppers' theology I i"' '"" have the cultured oa our side (I.e. V. 1., 
Augustine suggests that is a contention of all heretics, already soiled and worn by 
frequent use}. Julian adhered to Aristotle and Zeno ; he knew their ethics thoroughly 
and reflected on their differences (c Jul. II. 34 ; VI. 36 ; VI, 64 : " de scholis Peri- 
pateticorum sive Stoicorum;" Op. impf. I, 35, 36}. In contents and method his 
teaching was closely related to that of these philosophers— Augustine alludes very 
often to this. Besides, he qnotes (c. Jul. IV .75) Thales, Anax inlander, Anaximenes, 
Anaxagoras, Xenophancs, Parmenides, Leudppus, DcniocrituB, Empedocles, Heta- 
clitus, Melissus, Plato, and Pythagoras ("quis non ipso nominum sectniumque con- 
globatarum strepitu terretur?" remarks Augustine). Of these philosophers — along 
wilh whom Sallust and Cicero are quoted — Julian sajs (I.e.), while granting they 
were idolaters (" licet in scholis aliud disserentcs "), that they had enjoyed, io the 
midst of many errors, "de naturalibus aliquas verilatis partes," and that these were 
rightly to he preferred to the dogma of original sin. Augustine justly speaks of 
" nebulre de Aiislotelicis cat^oriis j " but the Stoic element prevails in Julian. The 
whole conception of ratio and Nominalism is Stoic The mania for definitions is afcio 
Stoic and Ciceronian. Without definition no knowledge (Op. imp. II. 30, said 
against Augustine : "Ad quid ergo persuadendum aut scripturas relejjGS aut conscios 
nominabis, qui adkuc quad smtis non foles defiiiire"). But these definitions nevei 
rise out of the actual and thoroughly observed case — and that was indeed also usual 
in the Stoa— but glide over it. Julian by no means despised altogether the appeal to 
the Fathers. Here also he proved himself reasonable. It was only their formal 
authority that he would have nothing to do with. His slandpoint is most clenrly ex- 
pressed in c. Jul. I. 19: "Cum igitur liquido clareat banc sanam et veram esse 
sententiam, quam primo loco ratio, deinde scriplurarunt m ' ' 
soHc/omm virarum semper celebravit eruditio, qui tamen ver 
tribuere cmsensu, sed testimonium et gloriam de ejus suscepere 
pruilentem conturbet conspiratio perditorum." Here we perceivi 
series nf aulbotities, which is yet only aulhuril alive, in so far as 1 
rational. The " Fathers " he really regarded as nothing, and well 
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be thought of at all ; indeed, it can even be said that there is a 
God, because there is righteousness.' "Justice, as it is wont to 
be defined by the learned (s. Aristotle) and as we can under- 
stand, is (if the Stoics will allow us to prefer one to the other) 
the greatest of all virtues, discharging diligently the duty of 
restoring his own to each, without fraud, without favour."^ Its 
genus is God ; its species are the promulgation and administra- 
tion of the laws; its difference consists in its being regulated by 
circumstances; its modus in its not requiring from anyone more 
than his powers permit, and in not excluding mercy ; its quality 
in sweetness to pious souls. This notion of righteousness 
is so sure that it appears also to be ideally superior to 
Holy Scripture (see Op. imperf, H. 17J: "Nothing can be 
proved by the sacred writings which righteousness cannot 
support."^ 

2. It follows, from the goodness and righteousness of God, 
that everything created by him is good — and that not only at 
the beginning — but what he now creates is likewise good.* Ac- 



aafce use of tliE adraissicins wnitlg from Augustine regarding their authority (Op. imp. 

"um persoDarum prior levasli. Nam in 

rabilium viroruin lam Ambrosii quam 

n lihris 5U!S commendaveranl, 

diceres eos processu vil* melioris. 



" Sed bene quod n 
libro ad Timasinm cum s. E 
Cypriani recordalus fuissel, qui liberum arliittii 
respondisti nulla, te gravaii auctoiitate talium, ila i 
?i quid male sen serant, eKpiasse." "Numquid" — exclaims Julian 
" legi dei aut operi del fcripta disputatotum ptrejudicant ! " Julian felt most acutely 
hii liaving to call to its senses the Wesr, in bondage to "stupid and godless" dogma ; 
in the East alone did he now see salvation. The rock on which he stood was 
reason ; his winged oi^an was the word. He knew that God would honour him lor 
having alont to lead the cause of righteousness. He confronted, as the most resolute 
" AufklSrer" of the ancient Church, its greatest religions personality. 

' Cteleslius in Aug., De perf. just, i; ; Julian in the Op. imp. I. 27-38 and often. 
The thought of goodness — characleristically enough — is dropped, or accompanies it, 
as it were, incidentally. The idea of righteousness as legislative, distributive, and 
s the whole system. " Lest dei fons ac magislra justitiie," Op. imp. 



I. , 

» Op. imp. I. 35 : "Justitia est, ut ab etuditis definiri solet (s. Aristoteles), et u 
nos inteUigere possumus, virtus (si per Stoicos liceat alteri alteram prifert 
omnium maxima fiingens diligentei officio ad restiluendum sua unicnique, «ne fiBjidei 
nne gratia." By tiiis is gained for religion and morality the supreme principle by 
which man confronts God as judge in complete independence. 

' "Nihil potest per sanctas sctipturas piobari, quod justitia ni 

« Op. imp. VI. 16. 
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cordingly, the creature is good, and so also are marriage, the 
law, free will, and the saints. ^ 

3. Nature, which was created good, is not convertible, " be- 
cause the things of nature persist from the beginning of existence 
(substance) to its end." ^ " Natural properties are not converted 
by accident." ^ Accordingly, there can be no " natural sins " 
(peccata naturalia); for they could only have arisen if nature 
had become evil. — " 

4. Human nature is thus indestructibly good, and can only 
be modified accidentally. To its constitution belongs — and 
that was very good — the will as free choice ; for " willing is 
nothing but a movement of the mind without any compulsion."* 
This free choice, with which reason is implied,^ is the highest 
good in man's constitution, "he who upholds grace praises 
human nature."" We know that Pelagius always be^an in his 
sermons by praising man's glorious constitution, his nature 
which shows itself in free will ' and reason, and he never 
wearied of extolling our "condition of willing" (conditio 

' Aug. c, duBs epp. PeU^. III. 34 : " Hae sunt nehiilx Pelagianonim de laude 
creatura:, laiide nuptkrum, laude legis, laude liberi arbitrii. Icude sanclomm, IV. t, 2. 

" " Quia natuialia ah initio subslantise usque ad terminuni illius petsevetant." (Op. 
imp. 11. 76). 

3 Naturalia per accidens non convertuntur. " "Quod innascilur usque ad finctn 
ejus, cui adhseserit, perseverat" L.C. I. 61. 

* " Voluntas est nihil aliudquBmmotusanitnicc^nteiiuIlo" (Op. imp. 1. V.). More 
precisely (I. 78-82) : " Libertas arbritii, qua a deo emandpatus homo nt/ia admittendi 
peccali et abstinendi a peccato possibililate consistiL . . Posse bonum facere aula 
virtutis est, posse malum lacere testinionium libertatis est. Per hoc igitur suppetit 
homini habere proprium bonum, per quod ei subest posse bcere malum. Tela irgo 
divini plenitado judicii lam juncium haitt tugotium mm Aae littrlate kominum, 
ul harun giii ujiam agnaverit ambas mrmrit. . . . Sic igitur et libertas humani cus- 
todiatui arbitiii,quemadmDdumdiviiiaaH]uitas custoditur . . . Libertas Igitur arbitrii 
possibiiilas est vel admittendi vel vitandi peccati, expers cogcntls necessitatis, qu^ in 
liuo utpote jure babet, utrum sui^enlium partem sequatur, i.e., vel aidua asperaque 
virtutum rel demersa etpa lusttia voluptatum." 

' The Pelagians were very silent as "to the relation of ratio and Uberum arbilrium. 
They did nut even notice that it involved a mam difficulty. All that they found it 
necessary to say consisted in quite childish arguments. Even the above dejinilion of 
the will is absolutely untenable. After all, reason impels to what is bad as well as 
good ; the wicked man does not act, at least, without reason. But what AoisjttsHtia 
mean, if the separate acts of will always pass into vacancy 7 The original equilibrium, 
forsooth, remains lixed ! 

' Op. imp. III. 1S8 : " Qui gratiani confirmal. bominum laudal naturam." 

' "LibcTtns utiiusquepaitis." 
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voluntatis), as contrasted with the "condition of necessity" 
(conditio necessitatis) of irrational creatures. " Nature was 
created so good that it needs no help."^ With reason as guide 
(duce ratione) man can and should do the good, i.e., righteous- 
ness (jus humane societatis).'' God desires a voluntary per- 
former of righteousness (voluntarius executor justitia;) ; it Is 
/_lus_wi!l that we be capable of both, and that we do one. Ac- 
cording to Pelagius freedom of zvill is freedom to choose the good; 
according to Julian it is simply freedom of choice. The possibility 
of good as a natural faculty is from God,^ willing and action are 
our business ; * the possibility of both (possibilitas utriusque) is 
as a psychological faculty inevitable (a necessario) ; for this 
very reason a continual change is possible in it.'' 

psT Evil, sin, is willing to do that which righteousness forbids, 
and from which we are free to abstain,® accordingly what we 
can avoid. ^ It is no element or body, no nature — in that case 
God would be its author ; nor is it a perverted nature (natura 
conversa), but it is always a momentary self-determination of 
the will, which can never pass into nature so as to give rise to an 
evil nature? But if this cannot happen, so much the less can 
evil be inherited ; for that would do away with the goodness 

' £p. ad Demetr. 

'^ Op. imp. I. 79. Here tliE humanist notion of the good is clear. To this Julia 
adhered, in so far as he followed out the thought at all. 

' De gtat. Christ! 5 ; de nat. et gratia, passim. (Expo^tions by Pelagius). 

* The notion of freedom taught by the Pelagians lies in the possibilitas, and that 
according to Julian, the possibilitas ulriusque, not merely bani. In Pelagius the 
fossiiiUtas bom, and therewith responsibility, are more prominenL He does r 
merely say that man has freedom of choice, but also (ep. ad Demetr. ) that ' ' in anin 






IS est." 



1 Klasen (pp. 229-237) distinguishes a threefold possibililas in the Pelagians' leach- 
ing, i.e., so many distinctions are, in iact, required, if we would escape the contradic- 
tions covered by the notion. 

* Op. imp. I. 44 i V. 28, 43 ; VI, 17 and often. 
' Cffilest. in Aug. de perfect. I. 

* Besides the indefiniteness of the relation of reason to freedom, Ihe wrong defini 
tion of the will, the obscurity as to the notion of rattc, and the contradictions in thi 
notion of possiiHiias, especially characteristic are the inability to give a concrete defini- 
tion of evil, and the mythological fashion in which nature and will are distinguished. 
Why should will and nature lie so completely divided, if the fiossihililas belongs tc 
nature ? What is nature in general over and above will, since it is by no means held 
to be merely the Sesh ? 
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and righteousness of God, the notion of sin (as that which can 
be avoided), and the notion of redemption ; a "natural" guilt 
could never be got rid of.^ 

6. Pelagius deduced the actual existence of sin from the 
snares of the devil and sensuous lusts (gula and libido), and con- 
demned concupiscence accordingly. It was necessary to over- 
come it by virginity and continence. It sprang not from the 
substance of the flesh (de substantia carnis), but from its works 
(ex operibus carnis), otherwise God would be its author, i 
Feiagius took a serious view of this whole matter ; but be was 
certain, on the other hand, that the body was subject to the 
soul, and that thus the relationship willed by God could be 
restored.^ But Julian felt that this was a vexed point. Whence 
came the evil desires of the flesh (desideria carnis mala) if the 
substance was good, and if it was yet manifest that they fre- 
quently did not spring from the will ? The case of marriage7\ 
which is unthinkable without sexual desire, showed Julian that 
libido was permitted by God, and he attacked inexorably the 
artificial distinctions which Augustine sought and was com- 
pelled to make between nupti^ and concupiscentia? Julian 
taught that concupiscence was in itself indifferent and innocent; 
for the actual creation was of all conceivable kinds the best; 
but this creation embraced sexual and all other desires.* Libi4o 
was guilty non in genere suo, non in specie, non in modo, but only~~ 
in excessu; genus and species were from God, the modus de- 
[^ended on an honest decision (arbitrium honestatis), excess 

' To this point the Pelagians applied their greatest acuteness, and made just objec- 
tions, see under. Pelag. in Aug. de pecc. orig. 14: " Omne bonum ac malum, quo 
vel laudabiles vel vltuperabiles siunus, non nobiscum oritur, sed agitur a nobis : 
capaces enim utriusque rei, non fletii nasdmar, et ut sine virtute ita et sine vitio 
procreamnr atque ante actionem propriie voluntatis id solum in homine est, quod 

' See the Ep. ad Demetr. ; De nat. et grat. 60-71. A grave experience is re- 
vealed in the confession (Ep. ad Demetr. 26) that the devil may often fill even those 
who are separated from the world with such foul and impious thoughts, that they 
imagine they are as wicked as when they loved the res ssaiH. 

With his distinction of marriage as good and bad, Augustine resembles the charla- 
tan who would CKhibit a beast that devours itself; Jul. III. 47. 

* See especially Op. imp. Boolt V., and c. Julian, Book V. Augustine calls him 
" laudator concupiscentia ; " c. JuL III. 44. 
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followed from a fault of will (vitium voluntatis).^ If it were 
otherwise, then baptism would necessarily eradicate, and not 
merely regulate, concupiscence.* Accordingly the latter, within 
limits (intra modum), was good ; * he who used it moderately, 
used a blessing rightly ; he who indulged in it immoderately, 
used a ble.ssing badly ; but he who from love to virginity 
despised even moderate indulgence, did not thereby use a good 
thing belter.^ The shame alluded to by Augustine, which is 
felt even at the lawful enjoyment of desire, was explained by 
Julian, following the Cynics, as mere convention and custom.* 
Christ himself possessed concupiscence.** 

7, It follows from this teaching that there can always have 
be en sinless men : ^ Pelagius, indeed, argued further that since 
every man could resist sin (easily), he who sinned passed into 
hell at the Judgment;^ for every sin was really mortal, the 
sinner having acted against his ability to do better. Julian, 
moreover, taught that every excess was a mortal sin, since it 
was done absolutely without compulsion.^ In the end, it is 
said, God punishes the wicked and rewards the virtuous. But 
it remains wholly obscure how there can exist virtue (righteous- 
ness) and sin at all if, in practising them, a character can never 
be gained, if we are only concerned with fragmentary actions 
from which no deposit is left or sum-total formed. 

In the foregoing the fundamental conceptions of the Pelagians 
are described! But they were also, of course, Catholic Christians ; 

' C. Jul. IV. 7; III, 27. 

a L.C. IV. 8. 

8 L.C. IV. 52. 

* ABcetidsm is thus declared to be superfluous, I.e. HI. 42. 

B Op. imp. IV. 37-43. There undoubtedly occur other passages in Julian in which 
the " blessing " of libido appears small, and virginity is admired. 

•L.C. IV. 45-64, and elsewhere. 

' We must here, indeed, remember the twofolc 

' De gest. Pelag. 11. 

» On this Pelagius laid great stress (see Op. 
Augustine) that man sins because he was created 
will, every possibility of explaining its origin com 
tion means proving its necessity. V. 41 : " Quk 
potest si patitur necessilatem. Hiiic motui animi 
sicausaipsomotudeturantiquior, non gignitur om 
habuit voluntatem malam, quia voluit." 



ning oipoae. 

v.), expressly denying (against 
ihile. By referring evil to the 
an end ; for any such explona- 



■o, sine coactu originis inquieto, 
sed toUilur. " V. 57-60; " ideo 
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they were accordingly compelled to harmonise these doctrines 
of theirs with Holy Scripture and its historical contents, with 
Christ and the teaching of the Church. How they did so we 
have still briefly to discuss in what follows. It is apparent that 
the difficulties in showing this agreement were extraordinarily 
great, and, indeed, not only for thera, but for everyone who 
would harmonise a coherent rational doctrine with Gen. I.-III., 
and with hundreds of passages in Scripture. 

8. Adam was created with free will— according to Pelagius — 
also with " what is called natural holiness " (naturalis quai dicitur 
sanctitas), which consisted just in free will and reason. Julian 
considered this state to be morally very high and intellectually 
low.' All are, however, agreed that Adam's endowments were 
the peculiar and inalienable gift of divine grace (gratia). 

g. Adam sinned through free will (Julian esteemed this sin of 
slight account);^ but by this sin his nature was not corrupted. 
Nor was natural death a consequence of it, for it is natural ; but 
spiritual death, the condemnation of the soul on account of sin, 
was the result of sin.^ 

10. Natural death was accordingly not inherited from Adam ; 
moreover, spiritual death was only in so far as his descendants 
likewise sinned. If all men died through Adam's death, then all 
would necessarily rise again through the resurrection of Christ.* 

1 1. Still much less was Adam's sin or guilt transmitted. The"^ 
doctrine oftransmittcd and original sin (traduxpeccati and pecca- 
tum originis) is Manicha:an and blasphemous; it is equally absurd 
whether viewed in relation to God, or man, or the notion of sin, or 

' Op. imp. vr. 14-23. 

■ op. Imp. VI. aj ; VI. 14, he lets it appear plainly enough that the Fall was an 
advantage for Adam : " porro ignorantia quam profunda quamque patiendi ejns dura 
conditio, ut llberari ab ea nisi prievaiicaljonc aon posset, scientlam quippe boni 
malique absque ansa condemnabili nequaquam capessiturus." 

* Thus first CiElestiua (Karthago, s. Diospolis ; de pecc mer. a). So also Julian, 
op. imp. II. 66. Common death is natural. Yet here Julian has tried lo compromise, 
lie will not dervy that natural death has a connection with sin ; i.e., it had really to 
be annulled by merits ; but his explanations in Boole II. are very tortuous. Without 
sin death would have been " levissima " ; but God cannot do away with it entirely 
even for saints, for (VI. 30) : " non est tanti unins meritum, ut univeria qua; natural- 
iter sunt instiiuta petiutbei. " 

' Thus already Catlestius. 
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Christ, or Holy Scripture. In relation to God, forhi.s righteous- 
ness is annulled by imputing the sins of others, and rejjarding 
as sinful a nature that has not yet sinned, just as much as 
it would be by ushering into the world, laden with sin, human 
beings born after Adam's fall. In relation to man, for a 
vitiated nature is then equivalent to a bad nature ; if a nature 
possesses evil, it is bad ; but in that case the guilt falls upon 
God, for he is responsible for our nature; further, sin could 
only propagate itself, if we assumed a procreation of souls; but 
this assumption is absurd ; finally, if sin is propagated through 
marriage, so that desire in marriage is and transmits sin, mar- 
\ riage is thereby condemned. In relation to the notion of sin, 
Mdrsin is absolutely embraced by the will, so that it does not 
exist at all, where there is no free-will ; further, even if it could 
propagate itself, it could not be transmitted by baptised parents ; 
lastly, Augustine's contention that sin is itself used by God as a 
punishment of sin, that there is a divine law of sin, etc., is absurd 
and immoral. In relation to Christ, for were nature bad, it 
could not be redeemed, or, were there an inherited sin which 
became natural to man, Christ also must have possessed it. 
In relation to Holy Scripture, as countless passages show 
that sin is a matter of the will, and that God punishes each for 
his own sins alone. Rom. V. I3, merely asserts that all die 
because they themselves sin like Adam, or something similar ; 
in any case it contains nothing to support inherited sin.^ 

12. Thus all men created by God are in the position in which 
Adam was before the fall.^ An unessential difference exists 
only in so far as Adam possessed at once the use of reason, 
while children do not ; that Adam was still untaught, while 
children are born into a society in which the custom of evil 
prevails. Pelagius at least teaches this.^ The mere capa- 

1 It is superfluous to quote passages ; see the detailed account in Klasen, pp. ii6- 
182. Julian's explanation of Rom. V. 12 occurs in c. Jul. VI. 75-81. 
charging him with Manichteism, Julian also accused Augustine of Tiaductanism, 
though he was no Traducian. The heretical name of "Traduciani" was originated 
by Julian (Op. imp. I. 6). 

" De pecG. orig. 14. 

' Ep. ad Demetr. The reign of sin in the world is also elsewhere strongly empha- 
a»ed by Pelagios. 
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city of either (mera capacitas utriusque) is the original 
innocence.' 

13. The habit of sinning, working by example, according to 
PelagiuH, weakens the will (?). Yet nothing can be said as to 
how it really works; for otherwise the indifference of the will^ 
is destroyed. Probably the meaning was that the possibility 
of good remained wholly intact, but the habit of sinning 
darkened reason.* 

14. It is when we come to discuss grace that it is hardest to 
reproduce the view of the Pelagians; for it was here that they 
found it most necessarj' to accommodate their opinions. Very 
strong assertions occur in Pelagius and JuHan^Cffilestius was 
more reserved * — as to the necessity of divine grace fadjutorium) 
for every good work.^ We also find statements to the effect 



1 This talk of primitive innocence is 


already in Julian a case of accommodation ; 


for innocence of course always remain 


s rcaUy the same. C. Jul. III. 36: "homo 


igitur innocentia quidem plenus, sed 


■iitulis capax nascitur, aut laudem aut repre- 


hensionem es proposilo accedenle ir 


eiitucus ... nee juslos nasci parvuloa nee 


injustos, quod futnri sunt actibus suia 





locupletem." But the same chapter shows what is after all meant by this 
cence " : Feifecta ignorantia (in scripturis justitia nominatur). 

' Op. imp. I. 91 : "liberuui arbitrium et post peccala tam plenum est quani fuit 
ante peccata." 

* Here, as in Stoicism, there is a gap in the system. Why is rational man 
irrational and bad? How can he possess raeia and an evil will at the same time? 
And bow is (he sinful habit explained? — Julian also says, besides {Op. imp. I. 16) 
"consuetude peccati amorem delicti facit et exstinguit pudorem j"but he means in 
the teaching of Augustine. 

* " The will ia not free, if it needs God's help" (De gestis 42). "Si per gratiara 
(De gestis 30) omnia faciraus, quando viucimur a peccato, non nos vincimur, sed del 
gratia, qusa votuit nos adjuvare omni modo et non potuit." 

'• We can, indeed, exemplify almost all the principles of Augustinianism from the 
utterances of Pelagius and Julian. The number of passages in their works which 
sound like good Church doctrine is very great. We should require to quote these 
also in order to give an idea of the figure presented by the two men to the world j but 
this would carry us beyond our present limits. We do not, however, do injustice to 
their thought by omitting them ; for they are only characteristic of their mode ot 
expression. Pelagius never denied publicly that man always needed the divine grace, 
that he could only adjiatanlc gratia esse sme peccato (see De geslis 16, 32, 31 ; De 
gratia 2 ; " anathemo qvii vel sentit vel dicit, gratiam dei, qua Christus venit in hunc 
mundum peccatores salvos facere, non solum per singular horas aut per singula 
momenta, sed etiam per singulos actus nostros non esse nece.ssariam, et qui hanc 
conantur auferre, poenas sortianlut astemas " ; see also his Confession to the Pope). 
Julian used, if possible, still stronger expressions; but both very oAen said exactly 
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that grace facilitated goodness,* Finally, others occur which 
teach that grace is superfluous, nay, strictly speaking, in itself 
impossible.- It is no injustice to the Pelagians to take the two 
latter positions, which, to a certain extent can be combined, as 
giving their true opinion ; for it was assuredly the chief inten- 
tion of Pclagius to deprive Christians of their indolent reliance 
on grace, and Julian's main object was to show that the human 
constitution bore merit and salvation in its own lap. The 
proposition "homo libero arbitrio emancipattis a deo" really 
contains the protest against any grace.^ 

15. By grace we have throughout to understand in the 
first place the grace of creation;* it is so glorious that 

the opposite of what is here given. Hut they never did say that the grace of God 
thtoogh Christ established (reedom from sin and salvation. 

' These are the usual ones : fice will exists in all men, but it is only supported by 
grace in the case of Chiistitms (De gratia, 34} ; the rest only possess the " nudum et 
inerme coiiditionis bonum." Similaily Julian, but still more slroitgly (Op. imp. I. 
40): "quoE lecit qiuH voluit nee condemnat nisi spret^s ; si cum non spernitur, 
bLciBt consecmtionc meliores, ncc delrimentum justttie patitur et munificentia 
miseiationis onrntur," I. Iil ; " maize voluntali veniam pro insestimabib liberalitate 
largitor et innocentiam, quam creat bonaiu, facit iimovando adoplandoque meliorem " 
(but can anytUng be better than good ?]. III. 106 : " Quod ais, ad colendum recte 
deum sine ipsius adjutorio dici a nobis sufliccre unicuique libenatem arbitrii, omnino 
Cum igitur cultus dei multis intelligatur modis, et in custodia mandatorum 












in profunditate dogmatum . . . qui fieri potest, ut nos in confaso dicamus, i 
adjatorio dei liberum arbitrium sufHciens ad ejus esse culturam . . . cum utique ista 
omnia, tam quse dogmatibus quam qute mysteriis continentur, libertpis arbitrii per se 
non polueriC invcnire, etc." There we see clearly how we are to understand the 
" adjulorium " ; it consists solely in the law of dogmas and mysteries given by l^od and 
not discovered by man, but not in a power. Therefore, because God had invented so 
many institutions, Julian can proceed : " hominem innumeris divina; gratis speeiebuB 
juvari . . ■ ptxcipiendo, benedicendo, sanctiKcando, coercendo, provocando, illumin- 

* Iniposiible as a power, since the will cannot actually be determined. On this 
point Cxlestius has alone expressed himself clearlv, but Julian holds the same view, 
as he ia never tired saying: " cunclanim origo virtutum in mtionabili animo sila 

' This proposition of Julian's is properly the key 10 the whole mode of thought : 
man created free is with his whole sphere independent of God. He has no longer to 
do with God, but with himself alone. God only re-enters at the end (at the judg- 
ment). 

* The statements of the Pelagians as to grace are very often rendered intentionally 
{r.;., De gestis Pel. 33) amtdguous, by their understanding it to mean Che grace of 
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there have been perfect men even among heathens and 

i6. In the second place, it denotes the law (lex) of God ; 
indeed, all grace, in so far as it is not nature, can at bottom 
have no other character than that of illumination and instruc- 
tion (doctrina). This facilitates the doing of the good.^ 

17. Thirdly, grace means the grace of God through Christ. 
This also is at bottom illuvtinatio et doctrina ; ^ Christ works 
by his example,* Pelagius and Julian admit that the habit of 
sinning was so great that Christ's appearance was necessary.^ 
Julian's conception of this appearance was that Christ owed 
what he became to his free will.^ But it was necessary, over 
and above instruction (doctrina), to assume, in conformity with 
Church teaching and practice, an effective action through Christ 

creation, and accordingly nature. Yet this is not the rule. Pel^us and Julian 
distinguish three stales ; ex natura, sub lege, sub gratia (Chiisli) ; see C. duas epp, 1. 
39- 

1 " Perfecta justitia " aJso in the old covenant (1-c.) and among "antiqui homines." 
Julian often cites the perfect heathens, and sneers at Augustine's " splendida vitia.' 
If the virtues of the heathens are not virtues, their ejes are not eyes (c Jul. IV. 26- 
30). Pelagius has made wholly contradictory statements on this point ; Julian 
afterwards became more prudent ; but, finallir, he always held the opinion that there 
was no diflerence between a good Christian and a good heathen. 

* The law was the first augBieiilum bineficioruin dei ; but it was at the same time 
the fundamental form of alt that God could further do after cieation. Pelagius has 
eipressed himself veiy plainly (De gestis 30) : "gtatiam dei et adjutorium non ad 
singulos actus dari (in other places he says the opposite) sed in libero arbitrio esse vel 
in lege ac doilrina." That accordingly is all. Augustine therefore says very rightly 
that Pelagius only admitted the grace "qua demonstiat et revelat deus quid agere 
debeamus, non qua donat atque adjuvat ut agamus." 

' See preceding note and Cslestius' statement: "lex sic mittit ad regniiro 
coelorum quoniodo et evangelium." 

' Example and imitation, see Op. imp. II. 146 sq. C. Jul. V. i;8 : "toUe 
exempli causam, tolle et pretii, quod pro nobis faetus c!it." Julian also ultimately 
reduced the death of Christ to a type, Op. imp. II. 223, 

= Op. imp. II. H7-32J. 

° It is very instructive that to Julian (as to Augustine) it is the man that forms the 
peisonality jn Jesus. He is' distinguished from Augustine by saying that the man 
Jesus was chosen by God and united with Christ secundum trurita. 'Vhe frofeclus is 
also more plainly marked : Jesus was gradually adopted by the Word of God ; the 
films kominis gradually became ihejilins dei through the achievement of his will. 
Accordingly, unless Augustine has greatly exa^erated, thi^ still might be taught with 
impunity at that time in the West (see Op. imp. IV. S4). 
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on the part of God. The Pelagians did not deny that this was . 
represented in baptism and the remissions granted by God; 
they taught the forgiveness of sins through baptism. But they 
could not show wherein this forgiveness consisted without 
coming into conflict with freedom. As regards infant baptism, 
they dared no longer dispute its necessity; indeed, they dared 
no longer flatly declare that it was not given for the remission 
of sins. They derived a certain consecration and sanctification 
from it, but they disputed the doctrine that children dying 
unbaptised were lost; these would only fail to enter the king- 
dom of heaven, the highest grade of felicity.' 

i8. Finally, the Pelagians taught that this grace through 
Christ was compatible with the righteousness (justitia) of God, 
because the latter did not preclude an increase of benefits,^ but 
that grace was given secundum nierita {according to the merits 
of the rational spirit) because in any other case God would have 
been unjust.* The contention, however, that it was absolutely 
necessary was never seriously advocated by them, and was fre- 
quently denied, and in the thesis that the operation of the 
g;ospel is not different from that of the law, the former is in 
point of fact completely reduced to the level of the latter. But 
the law is itself nothing but a crutch not necessary to everyone. 
Man is to be sinless : this state we can attain by our will ; but 
sinlessness (impeccantia) is rendered easy to the Christian ; for 
by looking to Christ he can easily turn, and in baptism, the 

1 The evasions in the case of baptism aie so numerous that it is not worth while 
raentionit^ separate instances. The notion of foi^veness was in itself very irksome 
to the Pelagians ; it could be nt most a kind of indulgence, with difficult; compatible 
with justice. They also touched on the question whether baptism extirpates sin or 
removes guilt ; but for them the question was senseless. As regards infant baptism, 
all their statements are to be derived from the fact that they would neither abolish it, 
nor admit baptisms of different value. The distinction between regnvm (irlonini and 
Vila a/ema was an eschatolugical rudiment, in this case welcome. 

^ Op. imp. I. 72, in. 163 : " augmenta beneficionim divinorum utilia ease et neces- 
saria omnibus in commune lelatibus dicimus, ila tamen ut nee virtus nee peccatum 
sine propria cuiquam voluQtate trihuatur." 

' De gestis 30 ; " De gratiam secundum merita nostra dan, quia si peccaloribui. 
illam det, videtur esse iniquus." This destroys the notion of grace ; for it is only as 
gratuitous that it is grace. Here it takes the form of a means of rewarding the good. 
But if grace is neither gratis nor a power, it is nothing but an empty word. 
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mysteries, dogmas, and the commandments, he from the first 
possesses nothing but means to promote virtue. All that Christ 
did and the Church does is considered not as action but as 
teaching. 

The Pelagians deserve respect for their purity of motive, their 
horror of the Manichsan leaven and the opus operatum, their 
insistence on clearness, and their intention to defend the Deity.^ 
But we cannot but decide that their doctrine fails to recognise 
the misery of sin and evil, that in its deepest roots it is godless, 
that it knows, and seeks to know, nothing of redemption, and 
that it is dominated by an empty formalism (a notional myth- 
ology) which does justice at no single point to actual quantities, 
and on a closer examination consists of sheer contradictions. 
In the form in which this doctrine was expressed by Pelagius — 
and in part also by Julian — i.e., with all the accommodations to 
which he condescended, it was not a novelty.^ But in its funda- 
mental thought it was ; or, rather, it was an innovation because 
it abandoned, in spite of all accommodations in expression, ike pole of 
the mystical doctrine of redemption, which the Church Itad stead- 
fastly maintained side by side with the doctrine of freedom? 

III. The fundamental notion of Pelagianism is nature em- 
bracing free will (liberum arbitrium); the fundamental notion 
of Augustinianism is grace, and in the Pelagian controversy the 
grace of God through Christ* In Pelagianism the doctrine of 
grace amounts to an "appendix" badly connected with the 
main subject; in Augustinianism the doctrine of nature is beset 

1 That Augustinianism is identical with Manichsism runs Ihrough Julian's polemic 
like a red line. " Sub laude baplismatis eiuctat Auguslinus ManichFeotum sordcs e£ 
naturale peccatum, ut ecclesiiB cathoIiciB pun hactenus aacramenta conlaminel " (Op. 
imp. I. 9). 

» His condemnation was, therefore— from a legal standpoint — not above question ; 
the rejection of his eneigelic appeal to freedom in Church ii;stmction not in every 
respect salutary. 

" But from this point of view it could not be thoroughly opposed. Augustinianistu 
could alone overcome it. Augustine's criticism of this system will be best given 
through an exposition of his own. 

* Therefore the Pel^ans attacked Augustine's doctrine of nature, and he their 
doctrine of grace. Everything that Augustine has lo say to the Pelagians springs 
properly from the proof that they were ignorant of the nature of grace, and therefore 
also of that of sin. 
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with contradictions, because it is impossible to give a rational 
account of nature and history from the standpoint of the grace of 
experience. For it is absolutely impossible to develop as a 
rational doctrine the conviction of tlie transforming grace of 
God who is also the creator ; it must begin and end with the 
confession : " How incomprehensible are God's judgments and 
hoiv inscrutable his ways!" Augustine, sneered at as "Aris- 
toteles Pcenorum " as " philosophaster Pcenorum " (Op. imperf, 
III. 198, V. 11), knew this also. But living in an age when it 
was held to be culpable ignorance and unbelief not to answer 
all possible questions, and penetrated by the vulgar conviction 
that Holy Scripture solved all problems, he, too, made the high- 
est facts and the feelings of the inner life which he had gained 
in the gospel the starting-point of a description of "primitive 
history" and the history of mankind that could not but end in 
contradictions. At the same time, the pathological experiences 
of the course of his life are mirrored in this description. The 
stream of living water still bears in its depths traces of the 
gloomy banks past which it once had flowed, and into which it 
had almost sunk.^ 

I. Mankind is, as experience shows, a "mass of sin" 
[massa peccati (perditionis)], waited on by death, and incapable 
of raising itself to the good; for having revolted from God, it 
could no more return to him than an empty vessel could refill 
itself. But in Christ the Redeemer — -and in him alone — the 
grace of God manifested itself and entered on the work of man's 
deliverance. Christ by his death removed the gulf between God 
and mankind — breaking the rule of the devil — so that the grace 
of God, which for that reason is gratia per (propter) Christum, 
could pursue its work.^ This free grace {gratia gratis 

' Since Augustine's fundamental theological conceptions have been already dis- 
cussed above (see p. 94 ff.), we have here only to examine (he doctrine of grace, and 
that of sin and the primitive state. This order is self-evident, while Pelagianism 
started at the doctrine of an indestructible nature. 

' Expositions of the death of Christ as the ground of salvation are frequent in 
Augustine. Cut they refer mostly to the reign of the devil, which was Ugally abro- 
gated by Christ's death ; on the other hand, they are much rarer when Aueustine 
speaks of posilive redemption. This deliverance from the devil's power was the 
common conception of Christ's death ; it was the pretiutii paid for us to tire devil. 
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data) ' working in the Church, is beginning, middle, and end. Its 
aim is the rescue from the massa perditio'iis, that as guilty falls 
justly a prey to eternal death, of a fixed number of elect (certus 
numerus electorum), who enter eternal life. They are saved 
because God, in virtue of his eternal decree of salvation, has pre- 
destinated, chosen, called, justified, sanctified, and preserved 
them.^ This is done through grace, which thus is {\) pre- 

which he could not, however, retain. But it plays a subordinate part in Augustine's 
■»hoIe system ; even the thought that God must he propitiated, of which we have 
echoes in Augustine, is not strictly carried out. The grace of God to him means, as 
a rule, the annulling oF the state of sin. It is involved, however, in the nature of the 
case, that the reference is uncertain ; for it is hard to demonstrate how a " slate " is 
changed efftetivcly by the death of Christ. But the looseness of connection was also 
a result of Augusdne's conception of God ; for grace, at bottom, emanated from the 
inscrutable decree of God, or the honum esse. Augustine rarely connects^frufta iaftaa 
in his thought with Christ, but with caritas, which is the essence of the Good. Hete 
we have once more to remember that Christ himself, as a historical manifestation, 
was an instance in Augustine's view of predestinating grace (see above, p. I»9). 
" Therefore the activity of Christ, who, as living eternally, works directly in us, is 
loosely connecled with the historical process of propitiation " (Domer, p. l8z). That 
is, this " ever living Christ " is himself nothing but grace. In Enchit. loS, Augustine 
has summed up all he had to say on the import of Christ's work ; but it will be 
found thai, although the rsconcilialio cum dea — only, indeed, as restoration to God — 
is not wanting, what is called "objective redemption " is left pretty much in the 
background. Augustine accordingly conceived the import of Christ spirilually : 
" Neque per ipsum liberaremur unum mediatorem dei el hominum hominem Jesum 
Christum, nisi esset et deus. Sed cum factus est Adam homo, sciL rectus, mediatore 
non opus eral. Cum vera genus humanum peccala ionge separavervnt a deo, per 
medialorem, qui solu; sine peccato natus est, vixit, occisus est, reconciliati nos oporte- 
bat deo usque ad camis resurrectionem in vitam BBtemam, «/ hamana supcrbiafer 
kvmililatem dsi argueretur (IhaX. is the main thought, see above, p. 131 {.) ac sanaretur 
el demonslrarelur kamini guatii Ionge a deo reeesseral (to-day this conception of 
Christ's work would be called rationalistic), earn per incamatum deum revocarelur el 
exemplum obedientis per hominem-deum (this expression, "homo-deus" was not 
used, so far as I know, before Augustine) cantuuiaci honUni pncherflur, et unigenito 
suscipienle formam servi, quo: nihil ante meruerat, fons gratis panderelur el earnis 
etiam resurreciia redeniptis proinissa in ipse tedemptote pTitmonstraretur, et per 
eandem naturam quam se decepissc Itetabatur, diaholus vinceretur, nee tamen homo 
gloriaretur, ne itenait sitperbia nasceretur, etc. " 

> Enchir. 107 ; " Gratia veto nisi gratis est, gratia non est." 

" See the writings De corrept. ct gratia, De dono perseverantiie, De prsdest, 
sanctorum, as well as expositions in all the works of Augustine's last years ; for they 
never fail to prove that he more and more recc^iscd the doctrine of predestinating 
grace to be the main one. Predestination does not rest on the foreknowledge that 
those particular men would follow grace, but it effects this result. The scriptural 
proof is Rom. IX. (see De priedest.* 34). 
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venient .-"^ for it must first create the goodwill (faith).^ (This 
prevenient grace can be combined with "the call" (vocatio);' 
but we must even here remember that the call comes to some 
who are not "called according to the purpose."* In the strict 
sense the whole transactions of grace apply only to those who 
are predestinated ; * in the wider sense, grace operates as far as 
sanctifi cation in a much greater circle, who, however, finally perish, 
because they have not received its last work.)^ Augustine has 
inserted his whole religious experience in the confession of free 
and prevenient grace. He nowhere speaks with greater convic- 
tion, more simply and grandly, than where he praises the grace 
that snatches man from his sinful condition. But grace (2) 
works co-operatively!' This work evolves itself in a series of 
stages, since naturally it is only possible slowly and gradually 
to reach the goal whose attainment is desired, vis., the persever- 
ance and complete and actual regeneration of man * — re-creation 

■ Enchir. 32: " Nolentem prievenit ut velit, volenteni subsequltur, ne fruatra 
velit." De gratia et lib. atb. 33 : " pneparat voluntatem et coopeiando perficit, quod 
operando inficit. Quoniam ipse ut velimus opeiatur incipiens." There are countless 
other passages. 

" De Bpir et litt. 34 : " Non credere potest quodlibet libero arbitrio, si nulla sit 
suaao vel vocatio cui credat ; profecto et ipsum velle credere deus operatur in homine 
et in omnibuii miseiicoi<iia ejus prEevenit nos : consentire autem vucaliotii del vel ab 
■ea dissentire prdpiia voluntatis eat." Augustine's favourite text was, " Quid habes, 
quod non accepisti. " 

" See preceding note. 

* See Augustine's last writings, e.g„ De corr. 39 ; De prted. 32. The means of 
grace are uncertain ; the univetsal vocatio should be successful, but it is not. 

° Here it is true that " deus ita suadet ut persuadeat." De prtedest, 34. r " Electi 
sunt ante mundl constitutionem ea pried eslinallone, in qua deus sua futura facta piEe- 
scivit ; electi sunt autem de mundo ea. vocatione, qua. deus id, quod pi^destinavic, 
implevit. Quos cnim prtedestinavit, ipsos et vocavit, ilia scilicet vocatione secundum 
proposimm, mob ergo alios sed quo: priedeslinavil ip!ot et voiccoit, nee alios, aed quoa 
piaadestinavit, vocavit justificavit, ipsos et glorificavit, illo utique fine, qui non habet 

' Therefore it was possible for Augustine to conceive the means of grace as acting 
in the case of heietlcs, because he felt their efficacy In general to be in the end un- 

' See above, note 1. The commonest term is "adjutorlum," which the Pelsgians 
also used, but with a quite different meaning. The; thought of a crutch, Augustine 
of a necessary power. 

' That is, this regeneration, surpassing forgiveness of sin and faith, is always con- 
sidered the goal. That is the moral phase of the' religious movement. Renovation 
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into good men— accordingly his being rendered capable of doing 
good works of piety and possessing merit. The calling (vocatio) 
fir.st results in faith as God's gift. This faith is itself subject to 
growth, i.e., it begins as unquestioning acceptance based on the 
authority of the Church and Scripture ; it presents itself further 
as obedience, then trust (fiducia) believing God, belief about 
God, belief on God (credere deum, credere de deo, credere in 
deum) and as such passes into lovc.^ Parallel with this goes 
the effective (visible) action of grace in the Church,^ which 
begins with the remission of sins.^ This is administered in bap- 
tism, and since the latter removes the guilt of original sin,^ and 
blots out sins previously committed, it is the " bath of regenera- 
tion." But it is so only as an initiatory act; for the actual 
justification, which corresponds to co-operating grace, is not yet 
gained, where sin is no longer imputed, but only where the irre- 
ligious man has become'yi%t, where accordingly an actual renova- 
tion has taken place. This is effected through the infusion of 
love into the heart by the Holy Spirit, and this love substitutes 



justiGcatio^sanctificalio^sanctitaa. Thus Bven legeoeralion ia only perfect at the 
close. Enchir. 31 : " We become free when God fashions us into good men." 

' On faith as an advancing process of faith see Domer, pp. 183-1115. Originally, 
faith is tanlrasted with knowledge ; it is the acceptance on authority of things we 
cannot know, nay, of what is contrary to reason ; but it grows into asstrnus, fiducia, 
and spiritual perception, and thus passes into love, or, according to Paul and James, 
into the fajlh that works in love. 

* Yet, as follows from the above exposition, the whole process of gtact; is com- 
pletely subjective, although the parallel of the rites of the Church is maintained. 

' Augustine was the first to make baptism a real act of initiation (Ench. 64 ; "a 
baptismate incipit renovalio "). The forgiveness of sins has an independent value 
only tor the baptised child if it dies ; otherwise it is an initiation. Here, and for this 
reason, we have Luther's divergence in the notion of faith. De gral. et lib. arb. 27 : 
" neque scienlia diviniE legis, neque natura na/ut sola remissio pcccalorum >sA ilia 
gratia per Christum, sed ipsa facit, ut lex impleatur." 

* For Augustine's system it is a grave defect, sufficiently animadverted on also by 
the Pelagians, that baplisin only removes the guilt of inherited sin ; fnr with him 
reinnval of guilt Ls really a slight matter, in any case not the chief concern. But in 
the formulas the " non imputare," as well asfidn, undoubtedly appears as the chief 
thing. In reality, while the removal of guilt is the object oi /ides historira, sin is 
blotted out 'h^ gralia infiua, Wheie Augustine seeks to retain guilt as the supreme 
conception, he always turns to its punishment. Man is emptied by sin. Thus sin 
bears its punishment in itself. Man despoiled, however, is much loo depcnilenl, loo 
much of a cipher, to be able to possess guill. 
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good for evil desire (concupiscence). That is, the man now not 
only makes the joyful confession : "To me to cleave to God is 
a good thing," and delights in God as the summum bonuni, 
instead of in perishable possessions (the humility of faith, love 
and hope in place of pride of heart), but gains also the power to 
do good works. This new frame of mind and capacity, which 
grace begets through the gift of the Holy Spirit, is the experi- 
ence of justification by faith (justificatio ex iide).^ 

Justification is an act that takes place once for all, and is 
completed sub specie tsteruitatis, and with reference to the fact 
that everything can be comprised in faith. As an empirical 
experience, however, it is a process never completed in this 
world, because the being replenished with faith, which through 
love labours to effect the complete transformation of man, is 
itself subject to limitation in our present life.^ This operation 

■ The ioima\a. Juslijicatii> ex-fidt is veij frequent in Augusline. De spiritu et litt. 
45 : " cum dicat gratis justitjcari homineni per lidem sine aperibus legis, nihil aliud 
volens intelligi in eo, quod dicit gratis, nisi quia justiftcatianem opeia non prisce- 
dunt. . . Quid est aliudjusdiicatiquani justi facli ab illo scilicet qui justificat impium 
uC ex impio fiat Justus." 15 : " non quod sine volunlate nostra juslil^calio lint, sed 
voluntas nostra, ostenditur infirma. per legem, ut sanet gratia voluntatem et sanata 
voluntas irapleat l^em." C. Jul. II. 23 : "justificatio in hac vita nobis secundum tria 
ista confertut : prius iavacro rcgenerationts, quo remittunlur cuncia peccala, deinde 
congcessione cum vitiis, a quorum teatu absoluti sumus, teitio dum nostra exaudtatui 
oratio, qua dicimus, Dimitte nobis debita nostra." The whole process up to the 
meritis and vita s:lerna in De gratia et lib. acb. zo. Love alone decides salvation, 
because it alone replenishes the man despoiled by sin. Man receives his final salva- 
tion by being restored through the spirit of love to goodness, being, and God, and by 
being united with him mystically yet really. The depreciation of faith follows neces- 
sarily from the notions of God, the creature and sin, all three of which have the mark 
of the acosmic. Since there is no independence beside God, the act of &dlh on the 
part of a subject in the presence of Gad only obtains any value when it is transformed 
into uniim with God — the " being filled " by God. This union, however, is a pro- 
duct of the freed will and gratia (cooperans). 

' This is ai^ed very often by Augustine. The hon 1 conaepiictntia can, as experi- 
ence shows, never wholly supplant on earth the mala. (De spiritu 6: "adjuvat 
spiritus sanctus inspirans pro concupiscenlia mala concupiscentiam bonam, hoc est 
cnrilatem diibindens in cordibus nostris.") For this very reason diffusic cantatis 
(gratia infusa, inspiratio dilectio — ^Augustine has many synonyms for this power of 
justification) is never perfected. Thus justification, which is identical with sanctifica- 
tion, is never completed because " opera " also are essential to it. Augustine appealed 
expressly to James. Gratia, however, is never imparted sectmdum merila bans' 
veluntalis, let alone benoraii openim ; it first calls them forth. 
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of the spirit of love has its parallel in the effective (visible) 
dealings of grace in the Church, and that in the Lord's Supper 
(the incorporation into the love and unity of Christ's body) as 
well as in the Eucharistic sacrifice, penance, and Church works, 
so far as these are capable of blotting out sin.' These works, 
however, possess sti 1 another value. Renunciation of worldly 
pleasure is only completed in asceticism, and since at the 
Judgment God will deal with us in accordance with our works, 
the completion of justification can only consist in the sancti- 
fication, in virtue of which particular possessions — marriage, 
property, etc. — are wholly abandoned. It is not, indeed, 
absolutely necessary for everyone to fulfil the counsels of the 
gospel (consilia evangelica) ; we can live in faith, hope, and love 
without them. God's grace does not make everyone a saint,^ 
to be worshipped, and to be implored to intercede for us. Hut 
everybody who is to be crowned must ultimately possess merits 
in some degree ; for, at the Judgment, merits will alone be 
crowned, these ever being, indeed, like all good, God's gifts.^ 
But the perseverance of the elect in love through the whole 
course of their life until the Judgment is (3) the highest and last 
gift of grace, which now appears as irresistible. PersL'verance 
to the end is the good, without which all that went before is 
nothing. Therefore, in a sense, it alone is grace ; for only those 
are finally saved who have obtained this irresistible grace. 
The called who do not possess it are lost. But why only a few 



1 Seenbqve,p. 155. We have to nolice here also the juxtaposition of the two pro- 
cesses, the outer and inner. For the lest, the whole account of the process of salvation 
is not yet reduced to a strict plan. Augustine still confuses the slages, and, fortu- 
nately, has no fixed terminology. Scholasticism liist changed alt this. 

* No one can wholly avoid ain ; but the saints Can refrain from crimes (Enchir. 64). 

' The work " De fide et opcribus " is especially important at this point. Augustine 
expressly denies, c, 40, that faith and knowledge of God suffice for final blessedness. 
He holds by the saying ; " Hereby we know him, if we keep his commandments." 
Against reformers like Jovinian, and not only against Ihem, he defended the consilia, 
tuonachism, the higher morality, and the saints. De gratia et lib. arb. I ; " per 
giatiam dei bona merita comparamus quibus ad vitam pervenlamus xtemam." By 
these merita, works thoroughly ascetic are to be understood 5 see also the writings, De 
sancta vii^n., and De bono viduil., in which, for the rest, Augustine is still more 
favourable to marriage than at ti later date. His writings arc at all times marked by 
a lofty appreciation of almsgiving. 
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obtain this gift, though it is bestowed secundum mertta, is God's 
secret.' Eternal life and eternal damnation are decreed by one 
and the same justice.^ 

3. The doctrine of sin, the Fall, and the primitive state is 
sketched from the standpoint of free and prevenient grace. It 
follows from the doctrine of grace that sin characterises man- 
kind as they now e.vist. Sin presents itself essentially as 
being without God (carcntia del), the voluntary diminution of 
strength of being,* The failure to possess God (privatio boni), 
the non inhtsrere deo, constitutes sin, and, indeed, the two 
thoughts — -the one metaphysical, that sin is defect of being, the 
other ethical, that it is defect of goodness — coincide as we reflect 
on them,^ just as in the examination of grace the metaphysical 
(the finding of being from not-being) and the ethico-religious 
elements always accord. This sin is a state: the wretched 
necessity of being unable to refrain from sinning (misera necess- 
itas non posse non peccandi). Freedom in the sense of free 
choice is Mo;^ destroyed ; ^ but the freedom still existing always 
leads to sin ; and this state is all the more dreadful, as there 
exists a certain knowledge of the good, nay, even a powerless 
desire for it, which invariably succumbs.^ Positively, however, 
the sinful state presents itself as the rule of the devil over men, 



' That grace is gratis dala only appears certain to Augustine from the c( 
that it is irresistibilis, and embraces the danuni perseiieranHic. The doctrine that the 
election of grace is unconditioned thus appears most plainly at the close of the whole 
line of thought ; see De corrept et grat. 34, and the writings De dono pecsev. and De 
pnedest. aancl. But, according to Augustine, no one can be certain that he possesses 
this grace. Therefore with all his horror of sin, Augustine had not esperienced the 
horror of uncertainty of salvation. For this reason Christ can take so secondary a 
place in the working out of the process of grace. Christ is fur him the Redeemer, and 
is actively present in the Sacraments ; but he is not the pledge of the inner assurance 

" But Augustine assumes different degrees also in definitive salvation and perdition. 
That is characteristic for his moral theory, 
» Dorner, p. 124 ff. 

* See above, p. 1 14 f. 

° This was constantly admitted by Augustine. 

• We find in Augustine the two positions, that sinful man doei not will goodness, 
and that he yet, under a blind impulse, pursues blessings, nay, even the good, but 
without ever attaining them. 
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as pride'^ and concupiscence? From that rule it follows that 
man must be redeem edyVcwi without before he can be helped.^ 
Pride in relation to God and concupiscence show that man is 
sinful in sou! and body. Yet the emphasis falls on concupis- 
cence ; * it is the lower desire, sensuous lust, which shows itself 
above all in the lust of the flesh. The motus genilalium, inde- 
pendent even of the -will, teaches us that nature is corrupt; it has 
not become vice (vitium), but it is vitiated (natura vitiata).^ It 

1 The inclination to nolhing (not-being) is always at the same time a striving for 
independence, which is &1sc, and ends in being resultless. 

» Pride is ihe sin of the soul, concupiscence essenlially that of the body which 
masteis the BOuL The inner evolution of sin from/m«j/w (lUficlu!) boni to ignor- 
aaiia, coneupiscmHa, error, dolor, natus, delectatio morbida, see Eochir. 23. What 
Augustine always regarded most in sin was the infirmity, the wound. 

' The work of the kislorieal Christ is essentially redemption from the power of the 
deviL 

■* Here enters the popular Catholic element, still further accentuated, however, by 
Augustine. Encbir. 1 17 : " Regnat carnalis cupiditas, ubi non est dei caril 

s The entremely disgusting disquisitions on marriage and lust in the polemical 
writings against Julian (also De civ. dei XIV.) are, as the latter rightly perceived, 
hardly independent of Augustine's Manichieism : (Julian, indeed, traces Tradudanism (J 
to ManichiEism ; see Op. impetf. HI. 172). (Manichieism, beudes, already appears, 
in the treatment of the " ex nihilo," as if it were an evil substance ; Neoplatonism 
alone does not, in my opinion, explain this conception ; yet the above dependence can- 
not be strictly proved— see Loofs, D.-Gesch,, 3 Ed., p. 215.) And the disquisitions 
are by no means a mere outwork in Augustine's system ; they belong to its very 
centre. The most temarkabte feature in the sexual sphere was, in his view, the in- 
vtilTnilnripi-gi nf thi- imp^f1^p But instead of inferring that it could not therefore be 
sinful — and this should have been the inference in keeping with the piinciple " omne 
peccatum ex voluntate " — he rather concludes that there is a sin which belongs to 
nature, namely, to natura viliafa, and not to the sphere of the will. He accordingly 
perceives a ^n rooted in Holura, of course in the form which it has assumed, a sin 
that proffflgfltes itself with our nature. It would be easy now to prove that in think- 
ing of inherited sin, he always has chiefly in view this very sin, the lust of procreation; 
but it is impracticable to quote his material here. // is clear that inherited sin is tie 
basis of ail v/ieiednesif attd thai it is in quite a different poHtien frsm actual sins, 
because in it nature, Aatiing became ein'i, infects the whole being. But it is obvious that 
this was an unheard of novelty iti the Church, and must be explained by reference to 
Manichieism. Of course Augustine did not intend to be a Manichxsn. He dis- 
dnguishes sharply between vitium and natura viliata (De nupt. 36 ; Op. imp. IH. 
iSS, etc., etc.,) 1 he strives to introduce the "volunlarium " even into inherited sin 
(Retract. I. 13, 5)1 but dualism is not surmounted simply by supposing nature 
to have becona " mala," and yet to propagate itself as evil, and the voluntarium is a 
mere assertion. The dualism lies in the proposition that children possess original 
sin, because their parents have procreated ihem in lust — and by this proposition stands 
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tJierefore propagates sin. That it does so is attested by the 
evidence of the senses, the sensuous, and therefore sinful pleasure 
in the act of procreation, and by Holy Scripture (Rom, V. 12 f.). 
Thus mankind is a massa perditionis also in the sense that it 
procreates sin in itself from a corrupt nature. But since the 
soul in all probability is not procreated at the same time, it is 
in each case created by God,' so the body, begotten in the lust 
of the flesh, is quite essentially the bearer of sin.* That the 
latter thus descends is decreed by God ; for sin is not always 
merely sin, but also, or often only, the punishment of sin 
(Jieccatum and malum combine in the sense of evil).^ The sin 
which descends in the massa perditionis (peccatum originis, 
tradux peccati) is at once sin and sin's punishment. This has 
been ordained by him who decreed sins (the "ordinator pecca- 
torum)." Every desire involves infatuation. It is the penalty 
of sin that we do the evil we would not. Every sin carries 
with it dissolution, the death of the sinner. It rends and 

or falls Ihe doctrine of original sin (De nupt. JI, 15). So also Christ has sinlessness 
ftttribnled tohim, because he was not bom of maniage (Ench. 4T, 34), and Augustine 
imagined pamdisaicaj marriages in which children were begotten without lust, or, ai 
Julian says jestingly, were to be shaken from trees. All that he here maintains had 
been long ago held by Maicion and the Gnostics. One would have, in fact, to be s 
very rough being not to be able, and that without Manichseism, to sympathise witl 
his feeling. But to yield to it so far as Augustine did, without rejecting marriage in 
consequence, coald only happen at a time when doctrines were as eonfnsed as in the 
fifth cencuiy. Those, indeed, have increased the confusion still further, who have 
believed that they could retain Augustine's doctrine of inherited sin while rejecting 
his teaching as to concupiscence. Bnt the history of dogma is the history of 1 
increasing confu^ns, and of a growing indifference not only to the absurd, but also 
10 contradictions, because the Chuich was only with difficulty capable of giving up 
anything found in tradition. It cannot also be said fhat AugUiitine by his theory 
simply gare enpression to the monastic tendency (Jerome, indeed, has gone just as f 
in his rejection of marriage — see lib. adv. Jovin.) : for this was a tendency and n 
a theory. The legitimate point in Augustine's doctrine lies in the judgment passed 
by the child of God on himself, I'/s., that without God he is wretched, and that this 
wretchedness is gaill. But this parados of the verdict of feith is no key to 
understanding of history. 

' i-See the correspondence with Jerome on this point which was never settled by 

Augustine. 

s This destroys the beantifiil proposition (pride and humility) out of which, of 
course, no historical theories could be constructed. 

8 On sin and sin's punishment (inherited sin is both), see Op. Imp. I, 41-47, lint 
even in the Confessions often, and De pecc. mer. II, 36, 
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dismembers him, it empties him and exhausts him, until he no 
longer exists. Thus death reigns in its various forms, till it 
reaches eternal death, in the massa perditionis. This humanity 
which is subject to the dreary necessity of not being able to 
refrain from sin (non posse non peccare) is therefore also and at 
the same time subject to the dreadful necessity of not being 
able to escape death (non posse non moriy No power of its 
own can rescue it. Its best deeds are all stained from the 
roots; therefore they are nothing but splendid vices. Its 
youngest offspring, even if they have done nothing sinful, must 
necessarily be lost ; for since they possess original sin, i.e., are 
destitute of God, and are burdened with concupiscence, they 
pass justly into damnation.* This is attested also by the Church 
when it baptises newly-born children.^ 

How did this state arise — a state wiiich could not have been 
due to God the creator? Scripture and the Church answer: 
through Adam's Fall. The magnitude of this Fall had already 
been depicted in the Church ; but from his standpoint Augustine 
had rightly to say that Adam's sin, and therewith sin in general, 
had not yet been duly perceived— yet the Church, as its insti- 
tutions prove, had, it was alleged, appreciated it truly ; writers, 
however, had fallen short of this estimate. Adam's Fall was 

■ Even inherited sin is quite enough for damnation, as Augustine has veiy often 
maintained— and rightlr, if there is such a thing. 

' " Mitissima poma " (Enchir. 103) — thus the man permits himself to soften the 
inscrntable lighteousness of God which he teaches elsewhere. He answered the 
question why then should God continue to create men if they must almost all be lost, 
by referring to baptism, and the peculiar power of Divioe Omnipotence lo make good 
out of evil. Had God not been omnipotent, then he could not ha.ve permitted evil 
(Enchir. 11) ; " melius judicuvit, de mails bene facere, quam mala nulla esse pet- 
mittere " (c *7, 100). But he hiuiscif was shaken by the problem presented by the 
death, unhaptised, of Christian children (De corr. et gr. 18). All who are lost are 
juste prsedestinali ad panam (mortem) — see Enchir. 100 ; De civ, XXII. 24. Whether 
God damns all, or pardons some — nulla est iniquilas \ for ail have deserved death 
(Enchir. 87). "Tenebatur jusia damnatione genus bnmaniim et omnes erant ir.e 
filii (c. 33). Here in the later writings arises the doctrine of God's twofold will 
(judicium), the secret and the manifest. God does not will that all be blessed (Enchir. 
103}- 

' It was very incorrect to derive Augustine's whole conception of original sin from 
the practice of infant baptism. It was, of course, very important to him as a means 
of proof. 
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inconceivably great,' When, in the hope of becoming like God, 
he transgressed God's command not to cat the apple, all con- 
ceivable sins were compressed into his sim the revolt to the devil, 
pride of heart, envy, sensuous lust — all in all : self-love in place 
of love of God.^ And it was all the more dreadful, as it was 
easy for Adam to refrain from sin.^ Therefore also came the 
unspeakable misery, vis., the punishment of sin, with and in sin, 
working itself out in death. Adam lost the possession of God.* 
This was followed by complete deprivation (defectio boni), 
which is represented as the death of the soul ; for the latter 
without God is dead (spiritual deathj.^ The dead soul is now 
drawn downwards; it seeks its blessings in the mutable and 
perishable, and is no longer capable of commanding the body. 
The latter then asserted itself with all its wanton impulses, and 
tkus corrupted the whole human nature^ 

The corruption is manifest in sexual lust, whose sinfulness is 
evidenced by compulsion and shame, and it must be inherited 
since the central seat of nature is disordered.^ It indeed still 

' The description oF the magnitude of Adam's Fall is in most of the anti-Pelagian 
writinpp, but alao elsewhere. 

' In the case of Adam's Fall Augustine gives the greatest prominence to the sin of 
the soul; "in paradisoabanimo coBpit elotio" {c. Jul. V, 17). Wehave " amor sui" 
as chief and ca<iical sin in the Confessions ; Enchir. 4s gives a precise enumeration 
of all the sins cotnroitted in one act by Adam. 

' That is, he was not only created good, but grace stood by him also as adjiilorium : 

* The grace supporting him (adjutorium), 

s Auguitine always thinks first of this death. That the Pelagians accepted for 
their own purposes, since they held natural death to be natural. Augustine never 
maintained that formal freedom had been lost by Adam's sin, nay, in C. duas epp. 
Pelag. I. 5 he distinctly disputed this : " libcrtas periit, scd ilia, quffi in paradiso fuit, 
non liberum arbilrium." But Augustine has represented the latter to be hapelessly 
hampered. See also the writing De gratia et lib. atb. In it he says (c. 45): "deus 
ioduravit perjustum judicium, et ipse Pharao per liberum arbitrium. But [Enchir. 
105) ; " Multo liberius etit arbitrium, quod omnino non poterit aervire peccato." 

1 Thus sensuousness appears as the main detriment. 

' Enchir. 26 ; " Hinc post peccatum exul cfTectus stirpeiu quoque suam, quam pec- 
cando in se tamquam in radice viiiaverat, pcenn mortis et damnatiotus obstrinxit, ut 
quidquid prolis ex illo et simul damnata per quam peccavcrat conjuge per carnatem 
concupiscentiam, in qua inobedientiM prana similis [so lar as the flesh here is not 
obedient to the will, but acts of itself] retributa est, nasceretur, traheret originalc 
peccaLum, quo Irsheretur pet errores doloresque diversos ad illud extremum sup- 
phd.m." 
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continues to be capable of redemption — it does not become an evi! 
substance — but It is so corrupt that even grace can only blot out 
the guilt (reatiis) of original sin ; it cannot completely extirpate 
concupiscence itself in the elect, as is proved by the survival of 
the evil sexual lust. This inheriting of sin and of Adam's death 
is, however, not merely a fact, but it is just, because Scripture 
says that we have all sinned in Adam,' because all owe their 
life to sinful lust,^ and because — God is just. 

Adam's Fall presupposes that his previous constitution had 
been good. This is taught, too, by Scripture, and it follows like- 
wise from the assurance that God is the creator, and the good 
creator, of all things.* If Adam was created good, then he pos- 
sessed not only everything that a rational creature needs (body 
and soul and their due relationship as servant and master, 
reason and free will), but, above all, grace ever supporting and/ t 
preserving him, the adjutorium, that is the bond of union with 
the living God ; for the virtuous man is not independent of 
God ; he is only independent when completely dependent on 
God. Adam, accordingly, not only had a free will, but this will 
was influenced in the direction of God.^ For this very reason he 
was free (in God) ; but he was also free (able) to will evil ; for 
evil springs from freedom. If Adam had not possessed a free 
will, he would have been unable to sin ; but in that case he 
would not have been a rational creature. So he possessed the 

' Augustine's enposition of the i^ if in De pecc. mer. I. Ii ; c. Jul. VI. 75 sq. ; 
Op. imp. II. 48-Ss (against mere imitation). The translation "in quo" was 
received by Augustine fiom tiadition, and ill general his doctrine of original sin is at 
this point closest to tradition. If he had contented himself with the mystical, i,t., 
the postulated, conception that all ate sinners, because they somehow were all in 
Adain, hi' theory would have been no novelty. But this " in quo " does not include, 
but excludes, original sin in the strict sense ; all are sinners personally, because they 
were all In Adam, or were Adam'. The conception that Adam's sin passed to all 
as actual sin, and affected theni through contagion (by means of the parents who 
infect their children, Enchir. 46; doubts as to the extent of descent by inheritance, 
47), is the complete antithesis ot that mystical conception. 

'^ Hee above, p. 110 f. 

' On the doctrine of the primitive slate, see Corner, p. 114 ff. 

* Both formal freedom and the true freedom which established Adam's obedience 
as the iiialer ommuni viriutuni ore very strongly emphasised by Augustine as belong- 
ng to the primitive Btale ; De civ. XIV. 12 ; De bono conjug. jj. On the primi- 
tive state, l.c. XI. -XIV. ; Ue corrept. 28-33. 
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power not to sin, or die, or forsake the good (posse non peccare, 
— mori, — deserere bonum), but this through the adjutorium 
(auxiliary grace) went so far in the direction of inability to sin 
(non posse peccare) that it would have been easy for Adam to 
attain it.^ Had he attained it by means of free will (liberum 
arbitrium), he would have received perfect blessedness in return 
for the merit involved in his perseverance, he would have re- 
mained, and escaped death, in Paradise, and would have begot- 
ten children without sinful lust. We see that the primitive state 
was meant to be portrayed in accordance with the state of grace 
of the present ; but an important difference prevailed, since in 
the former case, the adjutorium was only the condition, under 
which Adam could use his free will lastingly in being and doing 

■This "ease" is strongly emphasised in De civ. XIV. 12-15. The whole 
doctrine of the piimidve stale, like all teacliing on this subject, i< full of contradic- 
dona ; for we have here a grace that is meant to be actual, and is yet merely a con- 
dition, i.e., it by no means makis a man goad, liut (inly leaves scope to the will. 
Thereby the whole doctrine of grace ii upset ; for if there is a grace at all which only 
produces the/iuK non peccare, is not this the sole significance qI all grace ? and if 
that is correct, were not the Pelagians right ? They, of course, maintained that 
grace was only a condition. Augustine's doclrint of grace in the primitive state {the 
adjutorium) is Pelagian, and contradicts his doctrine of grace elsewhere. We have 
here the clearest proof that it is impossible to construct n history from' the standpoint 
of predestinating grace. Augustine falls back on the assumption thnt God wished to 
bestow on man a higher good than that he had received at first. Enchir. 25, 105 : 
*' Sic enim oportebat prius hominem fieri, ut et bene velte posset et male, nee grntis 
jii bene, nee impune, si male ; postea veio sic etit, ut male velle non possit, nee ideo 
libero CBiebit arbittio . . . ordo pnetermittendus non fuit, in quo dens ostendere 
voluit, quam bonum sit animal rationale quod etiam non peccare possit, quamvis sit 
melius quod peccare non possit." But how does that accord with irresistible grace? 
Therefore the question rightly arises (De eorrept. et gratia) : " Quomodo Adnm non 
perseverando peceavit, qui perseverantiam non accepit ?" Is not the whole doctiine 
of grace upset if we have to read (Knchir. 106) : "Minorem immortalitatem (».^., 
posse non mori) nalura bumana perdit^il per liberum arbitrium, majorem (i.e., non 
posse mori) est acceptura per gratiam, quam fueral, si non peccasset, accepluta per 
meritum, quamvis sine gratia nee tunc ullum meritumease potuisset?" Accordingly, 
at the beginning and end {the primitive state and the Judgment) the moral view is set 
above the religious. The whole doctrine of predestinating irresistible grace is set in 
a. frame incompatible with it. Thus Augustine i* himself responsible if hia Church in 
after time-;, arguing from the primitive state and the Judgment (secundum merita), 
has eliminaled practically his doctrine of gratia gratis data. He, indeed, said himself 
(107} ! " ipsa vita ieterna merces est operum bonorum." That would have been the 
case with Adam, and it it also ours. The infralapsarian doctrine of predestination, 
as un.lerslood by Augustine, is very different from Calvin's. 
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good, while in the latter, it is the power, that, being irresistible, 
brings fallen man to perfection. 



Contemporary criticism on this system may here be briefly 
summed up. Augustine contradicted himself in maintaining 
that all ability to attain goodness had been lost, and in yet ad- 
mitting that freedom of choice— the decisive thing — remained.^ 
His notion of freedom was self-destructive, since he defined 
freedom as lasting dependence on God. His conception of 
original sin was self-contradictory, because he himself admitted 
that sin always springs from the will. He was compelled to 
teach Traducianism, which, however, is a heresy. And his 
Scriptural exegesis was arbitrary. In particular, God provokes 
sins, if he punishes sin with sin, and decrees the reign of sin ; 
he is unjust if he imputes to men the sins of others, while for- 
giving them their own, and, further, if he accepts some, and not 
others, just as he pleases. This contention leads to despajr. 
Above all, however, the doctrine of original sin leads to Mani- \ 
chtean dualism, which Augustine never surmounted, and is 
accordingly an impious and foolish dogma. For, turn as he 
will, Augustine affirms an mil nature, and therewith a diabolic 
creator of the -world. His doctrine of concupiscence conduces to 
the same view. Besides, he depreciates the glorious gift o£j 
human freedom, nay, even divine grace in Christ, since he holds 
that original sin is never entirely removed. Finally, his doc- 
trines of the exclusive efficacy of grace and predestination put 
an end not only to asceticism and the meritoriousness of good 
works, but also to all human doings. It is useless to exhort, 
intercede for, or blame sinners, etc. In the end, even the con- 
nection with the Church, which Augustine insisted on so ener- 
getically in the Donatist controversy, seemed to be superseded. 

Truth and error exist side by side in these observations. 
Perhaps the following considerations will be more pertinent 
(i) The impossibility of determining the fate of the whole body 
of mankind and of every separate individual from the stand- 
point o{ gratia gratis data, is shown in the thesis of the damna- 
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tion of children who die unbaptised. Here Augustine impugns 
the thought of God's righteousness. But this thought must 
become worthless altogether if everything is overruled by pre- 
destinating and irresistible grace. Thereby a grave injury is 
inflicted on piety. (2) The carrying out of the conception of 
predestinating grace, which should be no more than a senti- 
ment, confined to himself^ of the redeemed, leads to a determinism 
that conflicts with the gospel and imperils the vigour of our 
sense of freedom. Besides, the assumption of irresistible grace 
rests above all experience, even above that of the believer, and 
the doctrine of God's twofold will (see de grat et lib. arb. 45) 
makes everything affecting faith uncertain. (3) Augustine did 
not by any means hold so certainly that grace was grace through 
Christ, as that it proceeded from the secret operation of God. 
The acosmic Neoplatonic element in the doctrine of predestina- 
tion imperilled not only the efficacy of the Word and Sacrament 
(vocatio and justificatio), but also redemption through Christ in 
general. (4) The religious tendency in the system, the belief 
that the decisive point was cleaving or not cleaving to God, re- 
ceived in the sequel a new version, and the moral attitude 
became rather the crucial question — the will, of course when 
freed, was an efficient cause of righteousness. For this reason 
the meaning of forgiveness, of the new fundamental relation to 
God, and of the assurance of faith, was misunderstood. The 
former became an act of initiation, the relation became tempo- 
rary, and the assurance of faith, which even according to the 
doctrine of predestination need not arise, was lost in the con- 
ception of a process of sanctification never or almost never 
completed in this world, a process to which various grades of 
salvation, just as there were various degrees of damnation, cor- 
responded in the world beyond. What a proof of moralism ! ^ 
Between the thesis of the ancient (Greek) Church : " Where the 
knowledge of God is, come also life and salvation," and Luther's 
principle : " Where we have forgiveness of sins, we have also 
life and salvation," we find Augustine's : " Where love is there 
also follows a salvation corresponding to the measure of love." 

1 Enchir. 93 : " Tanto quisque tolerabiliorem ibi habebit damnationem, quanto hie 
minorem habuit iniquitatem ! " Also iii. 
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Augustine examined the equation remission of sins^grace 
through Christ, and expressly rejected it This turn he gave 
his doctrine also explains the contention that God, in the end, 
crowns our merits, a view that conflicts with predestinating 
grace, and opens the door to a refined form of righteousness by 
works.' (S) The Neoplatonic notion of God and the monastic 
tendency demand that all love should at the same time present it- 
self in the form of asceticism. Thereby Inve drifts still further 
apart from faith (as fiducia), threatens the sovereignty of the 
latter, and gives free scope for all sorts of popular Catholic concep- 
tions. (6) The conception — necessary in the system — of Adam's 
Fall and original sin contains — apart from the mythology which 
here takes the place of history — a bundle of inconsistencies and 
extremely questionable ideas. The latter Augustine also per- 
ceived, and he tried, but without success, to guard against them. 
Absolutely Manichsan is the view that man sins because he] 
was created from nothing, " nothing " being here treated as an I 
evil principle. (The Neoplatonic doctrine also sees in t-his 
"nothing" the ground of sin ; but to it sin is merely finitude. 
Augustine took a more profound view of sin, but he had also to 
conceive the nihil as " more evil " in proportion, i.e., to convert it 
into the evil substance of Manichism.) Manicha:an also is the 
opinion that sexual desire is sinful, and that inherited sin is 
explained simply from procreation as the propagation of a 
vitiated nature (natura vitiata).^ Absolutely contradictory at;e__. 

1 Augustine atlempleil, in opposition tu Pelagianism, to exhibit the difference 
between the law and foilh : " fides impetrat quod leu inipcrat." He also succeeded 
OG fur as the difference can he evolved from tlie notion of grace as the exclusive opera- 
tion of God. But since he had not obtained an insight into the strict and exclusive 
cohesion of grace and faith, he did not succeed in thinking out and holding fast the 
distinction between law and faith to the end. He had no assured experience that the 
law prepared the way foi wrath and despair. At this point Luther intervened. 

It is perhaps the worst, it is at any rate the most odious, consequence of Augus- 
tinianism, that the Christian religion in Catholicism is brought into particularly close 
relations to the sphere of sex. The combination of grace and sin (in which the latter 
takes above all the form of original sin identified with the sexual impulse and its 
eiceases) became the justification of that gruesome and disgusting raking up of 
human filth, which, as is proved by the moral books of Catholicism, is a chief business 
of the priest, the celibate priest and monk, in the confessional. The dogmatic 
treatises of medipeval and modem times give, under the heading "sin,." a wholly 
colourless idea of what is really consideied "sin," of that which incessantly occupies 
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the positions that all sin springs from freedom (the will), and 
that children just born are in a state of sin. It is extremely 
suspicious to find that, when sin is more minutely dealt with, 
concupiscence is practically ranked above alienation from God 
(deo non adha;rere), this a/so, indeed, resulting from uncertainty 
as to Traducianism. It again raises our doubts when we see 
original sin treated as if it were more serious than actual sin; 
for while the former can only be washed out by baptism, the 
latter can be atoned for by penance. The whole doctrinal 
conception at this point shows that the conviction of the 
redeemed, that without God he is lost and unfit to do any good 
work, is a verdict of the believer on himself, a verdict that 
marks a hmi't, but can never become a principle by which to 
consider the history of mankind. Ai t/ds point, just because tke 
contradictions were so enormous, the development of dogmatic with 
Augustine was on the verge of casting off the immense material in 
which it had been entangled, and of withdrawing from the inter- 
pretation of the -world and history ; but as Augustine would 
not abandon that material, so men will not, even at the 
present day, let it go, because they suppose that the Bible 
protects it, and because they will not learn the humility 
of faith, that shows itself in renunciation of the attempt 
to decide on God's government of the world in history.^ 

the imagination of couunon Chiistiajis, priests, and, unfortunately, also many 
" saints." We have to study the minois of the confessional, the moral books and 
legends of the saints, and to surprise the secret life, to perceive to what point in 
Catholicism religious consoktion is especially applied. Truly, the renowned educa- 
tional wisdom of this Church mates a sad shipwreck on this rock ! It seeks here 
also to oppose sin ; but instead of quieting the imagination, which is especially 
interested in il, it goes on exciting il to its depths, dmgs the most seciet things 
shamelessly to the light in its dogmas of the yitgin, etc., and pennits itself to speak 
openly of matters of which no one else ventures to talk. Ancient naturaUsm is less 
^ngerous, at any rate fot thousands less infectious, than this seraphic contemplation 
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(7) But apart from original sin, Augustine's notion of sin 
raises doubts, because it is constructed at least as much on the 
thought of God as the supreme and true being (summum and 
verum esse) as on that of his goodness (bonum esse). Although 
the stamp of guilt is not wholly misunderstood, yet it is the 
thought of the misery produced by sin with its destructiveness 
and hideousness that comes to the front. Hence we under- 
stand why Augustine, passing over justifying faith, perceived 
the highest good in " infused love " (caritas infusa), (8) Finally 
the doctrine of the primitive state is beset by inconsistency, 
because Augustine could not avoid giving grace another mean- 
ing in that state from that it possessed in the process by which 
the redeemed is justified. With him grace is ultimately 
identical with irresistible grace — anything else is a semblance 
of it ; but though Adam possessed grace, it was not irresistible. 
But all these grave objections cannot obscure the greatness 
of the perception that God works in us "to will and to accom- 
plish," that we have nothing that wc have not received, and 
that dependence on God is good, and is our possession. It is 
easy to show that in every single objectionable theory formu- 
lated by Augustine, there lurks a true phase of Christian self- 
criticism, which is only defective because it projects into history, 
or is made the foundation on which to construct a "history." 
Is not the doctrine of predestination an expression of the confes- 
sion : " He who would boast, let him baast in the Lord "? Is 
not the doctrine of original sin based on the thought that 
behind all separate sins there resides sin as want of love, joy, 
and divine peace? Does it not express the just view that we 
feci ourselves guilty of all evil, even where we are shown that 
we have no guiit? 

of the Academy and a result of his thought being directed to the main maitei — he 
exhorts his hearers to refrain from over-curiousness, a pretence of knowledge' that 
runs to seed. He set aside as insoluble very many problems that had been and were 
afterwards often discuaaed, and he prepared the way for the concentration of the 
doctrinal system on its own material. 
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4. Augustinis Interpretation of the Symbol (Enchiridion 
ad Laurentium). Tlie New System of Religion. 

After the exposition given above p. 106 f., we shall best con- 
clude our account of Augustine's rSle in the history of dogma, 
by reviewing the expositions given in the Enchiridion of the 
contents of the Catholic religion. Everything is combined in 
this book to instruct us as to the nature of the revision (and on 
the other hand of the confirmation) by Augustine of the popular 
Catholic dogmatic doctrine that gave a new impress to the 
Western Church. We shall proceed first to give a minute 
analysis of the book, and then to set down systematically what 
was new and at the same time lasting. 

Augustine begins by saying that the wisdom of man is piety 
(" hominis sapientia pietas est " or more accurately " Oeorri^eta ") 
(2). The answer to the question how God is to be worshipped, 
is — by faith, hope, and love. We have accordingly to determine 
what is meant by each of these three virtues (3). In them is 
comprised the whole doctrine of religion. They cannot, how- 
ever, be established by reason or perception, but must be 
derived from Holy Scripture, and be implicitly believed in on 
the testimony of the sacred writers (4). When the soul has 
attained this faith, it will, if faith works in love, strive to reach 
that vision by which holy and perfected souls perceive the 
ineffable beauty, the complete contemplation of which is 
supreme blessedness. "The beginning in faith, the completion 
in sight, the foundation Christ." But Christ is the foundation 
only of the Catholic faith, although heretics also call themselves 
by his name. The evidence for this exclusive relationship 
between Christ and the Catholic Church would carry us too far 
here (5). We do not intend to enter into controversy, but to 
expound (6). The Symbol and the Lord's Prayer constitute the 
contents of faith (symbol), and of hope and love (prayer); but 
faith also prays (7). Faith applies also to things which we do 
not hope for, but fear ; and further to our own affairs and those 
of others. So far as it^ike hope — refers to invisible, future 
blessings, it is itself hope. But without love it profits nothing, 
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because the devils also believe. Thus everything is compre- 
hended \x\faitk, zvkich works by love and possesses hope (8). 

Augustine now passes to the Symbol (the ancient Apostolic 
creed), in order to state the contents of faith. In §§ 9-,32, he 
deals with the first article. The knowledge of nature and 
physics does not belong to faith ^besides, scholars conjecture 
rather than know in this «matter (opinantes quam scientes). 
It is enough for the Christian to believe that the goodness 
of the creator is simply the first cause of all things, so that 
there is no nature unless either it is he himself, or is of him. 
Further, that this creator is the "Trinity, supremely and equally, 
and unchangeably good " (trinitas summe et requabiliter et 
imniutabi liter bona), and that while created things do not 
possess this quality, they are good ; nay, everything collectively 
is very good, and produces a wonderful beauty, in which evil, 
set in its right place, only throws the good into relief {9, 10). 
Augustine at once passes to the doctrine of evil. God permits 
it only because he is so powerful that he can make good out of 
evil, i.e., he can restore the defect of the good (privatio boni), 
evil being represented as such defect (morbus [disease] vulnus 
[wounii]). In the notion of that which is not supremely good 
(non summum bonum esse) we have the capacity for deteriora- 
tion ; but the good, which is involved in the existence of any 
substance, cannot be annihilated, unless the substance itself be 
destroyed. But in that case corruption itself also ceases, since 
it can never exist save in what is good 1 evil can only exist in 
what is good (in a bonnm'). This is expounded at length (11-15). 
The causes of good and evil must be known, in order to escape 
the errors and infirmities (srumnjE) of this life. On the other 
hand, the causes of great movements in nature- — Augustine 
returns to § p^need not be known ; we do not even know the 
conditions of our health, which yet lie nearest us (16) ! 

But is not every error an evil, and what are we to think of 
deception, lying? These questions are minutely discussed in 
§§ 17-22. Every case of ignorance is not an error, but only 
supposed knowledge is, and every error is not hurtful ; there is 
even a good error, one that is of use. But since it is unseemly 
(deforme atque indecens) for the mind to hold the truth to be 
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false, and the uncertain certain, our life is for that very reason 
wretched, because at times we need error that we may not lose 
our life. Such will not be that existence, "where truth itself 
will be the life of our soul " (ubi ipsa Veritas vita animje nostrre 
erit). But the lie is worst, so bad that even liars themselves 
hate being lied to. But yet falsehood offers a difficult problem. 
(The question of lying in an emergency, whether it can become 
a duty for a righteous man, is elaborately discussed.) Here 
again the most important point is to determine wherein one 
errs : "it is far more tolerable to lie in those things that are ttneon- 
luctedwith religion titan to be deceived in those without belief in, or 
knowledge of, which God cannot be worshipped" (i8).^ Looked 
at accurately, every error is an evil, though often, certainly, a 
small one. It is possible to doubt whether every error is also 
sinful — e.g., a confusion about twins, or holding sweet to be 
bitter, etc. ; at all events, in such cases the sin is exceedingly 
small and trivial (minimum et levissimum peccatum), since it 
has nothing to do with the way that leads to God, i.e. with the 
faith that works in love. Error is, indeed, rather an evil than a 
sin, a sign of the misery of this life. In any case, however, we 
may- not, in order to avoid all error, seek to hold nothing to be 
true — like the Academicians ; for it is our duty to believe. 
Besides the standpoint of absolute nescience is impracticable ; 
for even he who knows not must deduce his existence from this 
consciousness of nescience (20}. We must, on the contrary, 
avoid the lie ; for even when we err in our thought, we must 
always say what we think.'' Even the lie which benefits another 
is sinful, although men who have lied for the general advantage 
have contributed a great deal to prosperity (22). Augustine 
returns to § 16: we must know the causes of good and evil. 
The sole first cause of the good is the goodness of God; the 
cause of evil is the revolt of the will from the unchangeable God 

^ " Longe toleiabilius esl in his quie a leligione sunt sejuncla mentiri, quam in iis, 
sinR quorum fide vel Dotitia deus col! non potest, falli." £.^., to lell anyone falsely 
that a dead man is still alive is a much less evil than to believe erroneously Chat 
Christ will die once more. 

^ C. 22- "Et utique verba propterea sunt instituta, non per qute se homines invic«ni 
fallunt, sed per qute in alteiius quisque notitiam cogitationes sues perfet&t" 
(Compare Talleyrand}. r 
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on the part of a beinfj, good but changeable, first, an angel, then 
man (23). From this revolt follow all the other infirmities of 
the soul [ignorance, concupiscence, etc] (24). But the craving 
for blessedness (appetitus beatitudinis) was not lost 

We now have an exposition of Adam's endowment, the Fall, 
original sin, the scn;cnce of death, the massa damnata, which 
suffers along with the doomed angels, etc. God's goodness is 
shown, however, in his grant of continued existence to the 
wicked angels, for whom there is no conversion besides, and in 
his preservation of men. Although it would have been only 
Justice to give them also over to eternal punishment, he resolved 
to bring good out of evil (25-27). It was his merciful intention, 
i.e., to supplement from mankind the number of the angels who 
persevered in goodness, rendered incomplete by the fall of some, 
in order that the heavenly Jerusalem might retain its full com- 
plement, nay, should be increased by the "sons of our Holy 
Mother" [filii sanct^e matris] (28-29). But the men chosen owe 
this not to the merits of their own works (to free will); for in 
themselves they are dead like the rest (suicides), and are only 
free to commit sin. Before they are made free, accordingly, 
they are slaves ; they can only be redeemed by grace and faith. 
Even faith is God's gift, and works will not fail to follow it Thus 
they only become free, when God fashions them anew (into the 
nova creatura), producing the act of will as well as its accom- 
plishment ("quamvis non possit credere, sperare, diligere homo 
rationalis, nisi velit" — although rational man cannot believe, 
hope, or love, unless he wiil).^ That is, God makes the will 
itself good {misericordia proeveniens) and constantly assists it 
[miseric. subsequens] (30-32). 

The exposition of the second article follows in §§ 33-55- 
Since all men are by nature children of wrath, and are burdened 
by original sin and their own sins, a mediator (reconciliator) was. 
necessary, who should appease this wrath (justa vindicta) by 
presenting a unique sacrifice. That this was done, and we from 
being enemies became children, constitutes the grace of God 
through Jesus Christ (33). We know that this mediator is the 
" Word " that became flesh. The Word was not tra^sformed^ 
' C. 32 : " Ex uiroque fit, id esl, ck vcluntate bominis et misericordia (Id." 
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but assumed our complete human nature from the virgin, being 
conceived not by the libido malris, but by faith — and therefore 
sinlessly.^ The mother remained a virgin in giving birth (in 
partu) (34). We have now a short discussion on Christ as 
"God and man in unity of person, equal to God, and as man 
less than God" (35). Christ, the man who was deemed 
worthy to be assumed by God to form one person with him, is 
the most splendid example of grace given gratis, and not 
according to merits. The same grace that fell to the man 
Christ and made him sinless falls to us in justification from 
sins. It also revealed itself in Christ's miraculous birth, in con- 
nection with which, besides, the Holy Ghost did not act like a 
natural father. It was rather the whole Trinity that created the 
offspring of the virgin : the man Jesus, like the world, is the crea- 
tion of the Trinity. But why precisely the Holy Ghost is named, 
it is hard to say. In any case, the man Jesus was not the son 
of the Spirit, but the latter is probably named in order to point 
to the grace that, existing vifjthout any preceding merits, had 
become in the man Jesus an attribute which in some way was 
natural (quodammodo naturalis) ; for the Holy Spirit is " so far 
God that he may be called the gift of God" [sic deus, ut dica- 
tur etiam dei donum] (36-40). This is followed again by a long 
section (41 to 53) on sin and the relation of Christ to it. Christ 

I Augustine's whale conception of the sinfulness mingled with all procreation, and 
hi& view that sexual desire Is due not to nature as originally ctealed, but to sin, have 
admittedly their roots in the earliest period. But they were expressed with Augus- 
tine's thoroughness only by the Gnostics, Matdoa and — the author of the fragment 
De rtsurrectiane ascribed to Justin. The parallel offered by the latter (c. 3) is ex- 
tremely striking. There is not yet, naturally, any question of sin being propagated 
through sexual union ; that union is held simply to be sinful ; ixifrpa^ iarly Mpytui 
t6 Ki/tffKiw Kal fiopiov dtfSpiKltd tA trirtpfaUveLP' {boirep S^j el ravrti fj.^\\eL ivtpyeiv 
Tairras rdt irepyelas, oSriiu o6k irayKHior a/zTcts Atth' t6 T^r ipx^' i'lfrffi' (ipHiur 
-yoiw TroXXii ^iwotKO! li^ KiXnKoiaai, ui rdi ureipoi, aid idp-pai fxnuvcn), oDriii! 06 
■efiWiiis Kal ri ii-firpay Ix'^r koJ Ki/tcKetv d^a-yitrifei- dXXi ku-I /iij ffreipni fiiy i^ ipx^' 
jrapSiyiiawiu S^, Kar-ZipyTjcrat «al tJ)* awovirlnr, h-cpm 5i loi diri -xpiiov Kai Toi 
Aptrtvo,^ 3i TD^f fihi iwdpxv^ vapScbcioiTaj &pi^ft.fp, toe>5 S^ &tA jcP^^^"i <^<TTf Si^ airrSin 
KaTaKit(rSiu t6p SC 6rifiii;iiaj itofum yiiiav There are also beasts that refrain from 
having connection, c^ettc kqX Sl av6p<lnriijii koI 51 i'hfr^bjt KaTapyov^iitiv a-uyoviriap irplr 
ToC /iftXwTDi alui*D! hpaaSiw Koi b KfiptO! ik ^p-Hr liTtroOi i Xpiffrit oi !i' flXXo Tt 
vajiBirau tferr/iBtj, dXX' Era KaTOpy/iirji ■yirytiirir iiriBv/tlai irS/iou K<tl Sti^s rif ipxoy 
xol Slxi avroiialas iySpuirlnit BwaHji' ctrai T^ Ofif j-Jiii dySpiixov a-Xdirtf 
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was free from original and actual sin, but was himself — on 
account of similarity to sinful flesh — absolutely called sin. That 
is, he became a sacrifice for sin, representing our sin in the 
flesh in which he was crucified, " that in some way he might die 
to sin, in dying to the flesh,"^ and from the Resurrection 
mightseal our new life (41). That is bestowed on us in baptism, 
Evetyone dies to sin in baptism — even the children, who die to 
original sin^and in this respect sin is to be understood collec- 
tively; for even in Adam's sin many forms of sin were con- 
tained. But children are obviously infected not only by 
Adam's sin, but also by those of their parents. For their birth 
is corrupt, because by Adam's sin nature was perverted ; more- 
over the actual sins of parents "aithough they cannot thus 
change nature, impose guilt on the children " (etsi non ita pos- 
sunt mutare naturam, reatu tamen obligant filios). But Augus- 
tine refrains from deciding how far the sins of ancestors project 
their influence in the chain of descent. It is all expiated by the 
mediator, the man Jesus Christ, who was alone equipped with 
such grace as not to need regeneration ; for he only accepted 
baptism by John in order to give a grand example of humility, 
just as he also submitted to death, not from compulsion, but in 
order to let the devil receive his rights (42-49). Christ is thus 
Adam's anti-type ; but the latter only introduced one sin into the 
world, while Christ took away all that had since been com- 
mitted. All were condemned in Adam; none escapes the con- 
demnation without Christ. Baptism is to be solemnised as "the* 
grand mystery in the cross of Christ" (mysterium grande in 
cruce Christi); for according to Paul baptism is " nothing but 
the similitude of Christ's death ; but the death of Christ cruci- 
fied is nothing but the similitude of the remission of sin, that as 
in him a true death took place, so in us a true remission of 
sins."^ This is elaborated in accordance with Rom. VI ; we are 
dead to sin through baptism (50-52). The clauses of the Sym- 
bol are now enumerated down to the "sitting at the right hand" 

I " Ul quodammodo peccato moreretur, dum moritur cami." 

■ " Nihil aliud nisi similituda mortis Chriali ; nihil aulem aliud mortem Christi 
cruciHxi nisi remissiiinis peccati similitudinem, uc quemadmodum in ilio vera mors 
facta esi, ac in jiobis vera temissjo peccatorum." 
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with the observation : " It was so carried out that in these matters 
tfie Christian life which is borne here should be typified not only 
mystically by words but also by deeds!'^ That is estabhshed in 
connection with each separate article. Thus the "sitting at the 
right hand" means: "set your affections on those things that 
are above " {qu83 sursum sunt sapite). On the other hand, the 
Return of Christ has no reference to our earthly life. It belongs 
entirely to the future. The judgment of the living and dead 
may also suggest to us the just and unjust (53-55). 

To the third article §§ 56- 1 1 3 are devoted ; it is accordingly 
most elaborately elucidated. §§ 56-63 treat of the Holy Ghost, 
who completes the Trinity, and so is no part of creation, 
and also of the Holy Church. This is the temple and city of 
the Trinity. But it is here regarded as a whole. That is, it 
includes the section which exists in heaven and has never ex- 
perienced a fail — the angels who aid the pilgrim part (pars 
peregrinans) being already united with it by love (56)- The 
Church in heaven is void of evil and unchangeable. Augustine 
admits that he does not know whether there are degrees of rank 
among the angels, whether the stars belong to them, or what 
the truth is as to their bodily form (57-59). It is more impor- 
tant to determine when Satan invests himself in the form of an 
angel of light (60). We shall only know the state of the 
heavenly Church when we belong to it ourselves. The Church 
of this world, for which Christ died, we do know ; for the angels 
he did not die ; yet the result of his work also extends to them, 
in so far as enmity to them is at an end, and their number is 
once more complete. Thus by the one sacrifice the earthly 
host is again united with the heavenly, and the peace is re- 
stored that transcends all thought — not that of angels, but of 
men ; but even angels, and men who have entered the state of 
felicity, will never comprehend the peace of God as God him- 
self does (61-63). 

Augustine now passes to the "remission of sins" (64-83): 
"by this stands the Church on earth " (per hanc stat ecclesia 
quae in tern's est). So far as our sins are forgiven, "the angels 

1 " Ita gestum est, ut his rebus non mystics lanlum diciis sed eliani gestis conligu. 
raretur vita Christiana quee hie gerilur." 
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are even now in harmony with us" (concordant nobiscum 
angeli etiam nunc). In addition to the "great indulgence," 
there is a continuous remission of sins, which even the most ad- 
vanced of the righteous need, for they often descend to their 
own level and sin. Certainly the life of the saints may be free 
from transgressions, but not from sin {64). But even for grave 
offences there is forgiveness in the Church after due penance; 
and the important point is not the time of penance, but the anguish 
of the penitent. But since this emotion is concealed from our 
fellow-men, and cannot be inspected, the bishops have rightly 
instituted penitential seasons "that the Church may also be 
satisfied," the Church beyond whose pale there is no forgive- 
ness ; for it alone has received the pledge of the Holy Ghost 
(65). Evils remain in this world in spite of the snlutaria sacra- 
menta, that we may see that the future state is their goal. 
There are punitive evils ; for sins last on, and are punished in 
this life or the next (66). We must certainly not fancy that 
faith by itself protects from future judgment ((or ^id Trt/poV), it 
is rather only the faith that works in love (faith and works). 
By "wood and stubble" we are not to understand sins, but 
desires after earthly things lawful in themselves (67, 68). It is 
credible that a purifying fire exists for believers even after 
death (6;p) — sinners can only be saved by a corresponding 
penance combined with almsgiving. Almsgiving is now discussed 
in detail (69-77). A* ':he Last Judgment the decision turns on 
it (Mat. XXV. 34 Pf.). Of course we are at the same time to 
amend our lives; "God is to be propitiated for past sins by 
alms, not by any means to be bribed that we may always be 
allowed to commit sins with impunity."* God blots out sins 
" if due satisfaction is not neglected " (si satisfactio congrua non 
negligatur), without giving permission to sin (70). Daily 
prayer furnishes satisfaction for small and light daily sins (71).^ 
The forgiveness, also, that we bestow on others is a kind of 
alms. Speaking generally, everything good we give to others, 

' " Per eleemosynas de peccatis prajteritis est propiliandus deus, npn ad hoc 
emcndus quodam modo, ut peccala semper liceat impune commiltere." Accordingly 
some Calholiea musl even then have looked on alms as conferring > license. 

' " Delet oninino hiec oiatia minima eC quotidiana peccata." 
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advice, comfort, discipline, ■ 
help to gain forgiveness of o 
stages of almsgiving are forgiveness of sins and love of our 
enemies {73).^ Those virtues everyone must practise, that he 
himself may be forgiven {74). But all these alms fail to benefit 
us unless we amend ourselves ; that is, the alms we give to our- 
selves are the most important. Of him alone who has mercy 
on himself is the saying true : " Give alms and all is right (pure) 
with you." We must love ourselves with the love that God has 
bestowed on us ; this the Pharisees, who only gave outward 
alms, did not do, for they were the enemies of their own souls 
(75-77). The divine judgment, however, can alone deter- 
mine what sins are light or grave. Many things permitted by 
the apostles — e.^., matrimonial intercourse prompted by desire 
— are yet sinful ; many sins which we consider wholly trifling 
{e.^., reviling), are grave; and inany — e.£:, unchastity — which 
custom has brought us to look on lightly, are dreadful, even 
though Church discipline itself has become lax in dealing with 
them (78*80). All sin springs either from ignorance or weak- 
ness. The latter is the more serious ; but divine grace alone 
aids IIS tn overcome either (81). Unfortunately, from false 
weakness and shame, public penance is frequently withheld. 
Therefore God's mercy is not only necessary in the case of 
penitence, but also that men may resolve to show penitence. 
But he who disbelieves in and despises the forgiveness of 
sin in the Church commits the sin against the Holy Ghost 
(82, 83). 

The resurrection of the body is dealt with in §§ 84-113. 
First, the resurrection of abortions and monstrosities is dis- 
cussed (85-87); then the relation of the new body to its old 
material — every particle of which need not pass into the former ; 
and further, the corporeal difference, the stainlessness and 
spirituality of bodies in the future state (88-91). We must not 
concern ourselves with the constitution of the bodies of the lost 
who also rise again, although we are here confronted by the 
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great paradox that a corruptible body does not die nor an 
incorruptible feel pain.' (92). Those will have the mildest 
punishment who have only original, but not actual, sin. Dam- 
nation in general will be marked by degrees, depending in each 
case on the measure of sin (93). Augustine now comes to 
speak of predestination in detail (94-108): "no one is saved 
except by undeserved mercy, and tio one is condemned except 
by a deserved judgment,"^ That is the theme. It will become 
manifest in eternal life why of two children the one is accepted 
out of mercy, and the other rejected in accordance with justice. 
God's refusal of salvation is not unjust, though all might have 
been saved if he had willed ; for nothing happens without his 
will or permission (95). Even in permitting evil his action is 
good, or the first article of the Symbol would no longer hold 
true (96). But if God's will cannot be frustrated by any choice 
of his creatures, how does the fact that all are not saved agree 
with the assurance that "he wills that all should be saved" 
(i Tim. II. 4)? The usual answer, that men will not, is ob- 
viously false; for they cannot hinder God's will, as he can 
certainly turn even the bad into a good will. Accordingly, God 
does not will that al! be saved, but he justly sentences sinners 
to death (Rom. IX.), that he who receives salvation may boast 
in the Lord. God is free in his election to grace ; he would not 
have been to be blamed if he had redeemed no one after Adam's 
Fall ; so neither is he to be blamed if in his mercy he redeems 
only a few. that none may boast of his own merits, but in the 
Lord. God's will is expressed in the case of the lost as much 
as in that of the saved (" in the very deed by which they 
opposed his will, his will regarding them was done ").^ So great 
are the works of the Lord that nothing that takes place against 
his will happens outside (praater) of it. A good son wishes his 
father to live, but God, whose will is good, decides that he 
should die. Again, a bad son wishes his father to die, and God 
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also wills this. The former wills wliat God does not ; the latter 
what he does. Yet the former stands nearer God ; for in the 
case of men it is the final intention that counts, while God 
accomplishes his good will even through the bad will of men. 
He is always just and always omnipotent (97-102), Therefore 
I Tim. II. 4 can only mean that God wills all classes of men to 
be saved, or that all those whom he resolves to save will be 
saved. In any case it is not to be imagined that he desires to 
save all, but is prevented (103). 

Had God foreknown that Adam, in keeping with his consti- 
tution, would have retained forever the will to avoid sin, he 
would have preserved him in his original state of salvation. 
But he knew the opposite, and therefore shaped his own will to 
effect good through him who did evil. For man must have 
been so created originally as to be able to do good and evit. 
Afterwards he will be charged, and will no longer be able to 
will evil ; " nor will he therefore be without free choice " (nee 
ideo libero carebit arbitrio) ; for free will still exists, even if a 
time comes when we cannot will evil, just as it even now exists, 
although we can never will our own damnation. Only the 
order of things had to be ob.served, first the " posse non," then 
the "non posse." But grace is always necessarj', and would 
have been even if man had not sinned ; for he could only have 
attained the " non posse " by the co-operation of grace. (Men 
can indeed starve voluntarily, but mere appetite will not keep 
them alive ; they require food.) But since sin entered, grace is 
much greater, because the will had itself to be freed in order 
that it might co-operate with grace (104-106.) Eternal life, 
though a reward of good works, is also a gift of grace, because our 
merits are God's gifts. God has made one vessel to honour and 
another to dishonour, that none should boast. The mediator 
who redeemed us required also to be God, " that the pride of 
man might be censured by the humility of God " (ut superbia 
humana per humilitatem dei argueretur), and that man might 
be shown how far he had departed from God, etc, (107, 108). 
After this long excursus, Augustine returns to § 93, and deals 
(log) with the intermediate state (in abditis receptaculis), and 
the mitigation obtained by departed souls through the Mass, 
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and the alms of survivors in the Church ; for there are many 
souls not good enough to be able to dispense with this provi- 
sion, and not bad enough not to be benefited by it, " Where- 
fore here (on the earth) all merit is acquired by which anyone 
can be relieved or burdened after this life.''^ What the Church 
does for the dead (pro defunctis commendandis) is not incon- 
sistent with Rom. XIV. 10 ; II. Cor. V. lO. For those who are 
wholly good it is a thanksgiving, for those not altogether bad 
an atonement, for those entirely wicked it is resultless, but 
gives comfort to the survivors ; nay, while it makes remission 
complete (plena), it renders damnation more tolerable (no). 
After the Judgment there are only two states, though there are 
different grades in them. We must believe in the eternal 
duration of the pains of hell, although we may perhaps suppose 
that from time to time God lightens the punishment of the lost, 
or permits some sort of mitigation. " Death will continue 
without end, just as the collective eternal life of all saints will 
continue" {111-113).^ 

Following his programme, Augustine ought now to have 
discussed in detail hope and love (prayer) ; but he omits doing 
so, because he has really touched on everything already. He 
therefore confines himself to affirming that hope applies solely 
to what we pray for in the Lord's Prayer, that three petitions 
refer to eternal, four to temporal, benefits, and that Matthew 
and Luke do not really differ in their versions of the Prayer 
(i 14' 1 16). As regards love, he points out that it is the greatest 
of all. It, and not faith and hope, decides the measure of good- 
ness possessed by a man. Faith and hope can exist without 
love, but they are useless. The faith that works in love, i.e., the 
Holy Spirit by whom love is infused into our hearts, is all- 
important; for where love is wanting, fleshly lust reigns(ii7). 
There are four human conditions : life among the deepest 
shades of ignorance (altissimis ignorantis tenebris), under the 
law (which produces knowledge and conscious sin), under grace 
or good hope, and under peace (in the world beyond). Such 
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has also been the history of God's people ; but God has shown 
his grace even at the first and second stages (118), and thus 
even now man is laid hold of sometimes at the first, sometimes 
at the second, stage, all his sins being forgiven in his regenera- 
tion (119), so that death itself no longer harms him (120). All 
divine commands aim at love, and no good, if done from fear of 
punishment or any other motive than love, is done as it ought. 
All precepts (mandata) and counsels (consilia) given by God 
are comprised in the command to love God and our neighbour, 
and they are only rightly performed when they spring, at 
present in faith, in the future in immediate knowledge, from 
love. In the world of sight each will know what he should love 
in the other. Even now desire abates as love increases, until it 
reaches the love that leads a man to give his life for another. 
But how great will love be in the future state, when there no 
longer exists any desire to be overcome ! 



No one can mistake the popular Catholic features of this 
system of religion. It is based on the ancient Symbol The 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Two Natures are faithfully 
avowed. The importance of the Catholic Church is strictly 
guarded, and its relation to the heavenly Church, which is the 
proper object of faith, is left as indefinite as the current view 
required. Baptism is set in the foreground as the "grand 
mystery of renovation," and is derived from Christ's death, in 
which the devil has obtained his due. Faith is only regarded 
as a preliminary condition ; eternal life is only imparted to 
merits which are products of grace and freedom. They consist 
of works of love, which are summed up in almsgiving. Alms- 
giving is freely treated ; it constitutes penance. Within the 
Church forgiveness is to be had for all sins after baptism, if only 
a fitting satisfaction is furnished (satisfacere ecclesiae ; satisfactio 
congrua). There is a scale of sins, from crimes to quite trivial 
daily offences. For this reason, wicked and good men are 
graded ; but even the best (sancti, perfecti) can only be sinless 
in the sense that they commit none but the lightest sins. The 
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saints are the perfect ascetics ; asceticism is the culmination of 
love ; but all do not need to practise it ; we must distinguish 
between commands and counsels. In the future state both 
felicity and perdition will also be graded. Departed souls, if at 
death they have only left trivial sins unatoned for by penance, 
will be benefited by the masses, alms, and prayers of survivors. 
They are placed in a purgatory that cleanses them in the form 
of a decreed punishment^ If here popular Catholic elements 
are already strengthened, and the way prepared for their future 
elaboration, that is equally true of the doctrines of the inter- 
mediate state, the temporary mitigation of the punishment of 
the lost, the help afforded by holy angels to the Church of the 
present world, the completion — by means of redeemed mortals 
— of the heavenly Church reduced in number through the Fall 
of the wicked angels, the virginity of Mary even in partu^ and 
the grace of Christ as being greater than Adam's sin. This 
also applies to the opinion that the ignorant adherence to a 
false religion is worse than the knowing utterance of a lie, and 
to many other doctrines developed by Augustine in other 
writings. Finally, the conception of salvation that holds it to 

1 The Enchiridion is not the only work in which Augustine has spoken of this ignis 
purgatorius, 

^ The growing 'Marian dogma (see Vol. IV. , p. 3 14) was thus strengthened rather 
than weakened by Augustine. He agreed entirely with Ambrose and Jerome 
(against Jovinian). By a woman came death, by a woman came life ; Mary's faith 
conceived the Saviour. Julian's remarkable objection to the doctrine of original sin, 
that it made Mary to be subject to the devil (nascendi conditione), Augustine met by 
saying (Op. imp. IV, 122) : "ipsa conditio nascendi solvitur gratia renascendi." 
We may not maintain it to be certain (see Schwane II., p. 691 f.) that Augustine thus 
implicitly taught Mary's immaculate conception. On the other hand, he undoubt? 
edly held her to be without active sin ; see De nat. et gr. 36 : ** Excepta itaque s. 
virgine Maria, de qua propter honorem domini nuUam prorsus, cum de peccatis 
agitur, haberi volo quBBStionem ; unde enim scimus, quid ei plus gratisB collatum 
fuerit ad vincendum omni ex parte peccatum, quae concipere et parere meruit, quem 
constat nullum habuisse peccatum ? hac ergo virgine lexcepta si omnes illos sanctos 
et sanctas, cum hie viverent, congregare possimus et interrogare, utrum essent sine 
peccato, quid fuisse responsuros putamus, utrum hoc quod ista dicit an quod Johannes 
apostolus?" Gen, ad litt. X. 18-21. Augustine helped to give Mary a special posi- 
tion between Christ and Christians, simply because he first emphasised strongly the 
sinfulness of all men, even the saints, and then excepted Mary, Mary's passive 
receptivity in relation to grace is emphasised with the same words as that of the man 
Jesus. 
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consist in " vision " and "fruition" is at the root of and runs 
through everything. Yet the most spiritual fact, the process of 
sanctification, is attached to mysterious!)' operating forces. 

But on the other hand, this system of religion is new. The 
old Symbol — the Apostles interpreted by the Nicene — was 
supplemented by new material which could only be very loosely 
combined with it, and which at the same time modified the 
original elements. In all three articles the treatment of sin, for- 
giveness, and perfecting in love is the main matter {\0-\'^ ; 25-33 > 
41-52 ; 64-83). Everything is presented as a spiritual process, 
to which the briefly discussed old dogmatic material appears 
subordinated. Therefore, also, the third article comes into the 
foreground; a half of the whole book is devoted to the few 
words contained in it. Even in the outline, novelty is shown : 
religion is so much a matter of the inner life that faith, hope, 
and love are all-important (3-8). No cosmology is given in the 
first article ; indeed, physical teaching is expressly denied to 
form part of dogmatics (9, 16 f). Therefore any Logos doctrine 
is also wanting. The Trinity, taught by tradition as dogma, is 
apprehended in the strictest unity ; it is the creator. It is 
really one person; the "persons," as Augustine teaches us 
in other writings, are inner phases (moments) in the one God; 
they have no cosmological import. Thus the whole Trinity 
al.so created the man Christ in Mary's womb; the Holy Ghost 
is only named because "spiritus"is also a term for "God's 
gift" (donum dei). Everything in religion relates to God as 
only source of all good, and to sin ; the latter is distinguished 
from ei-ror. Hereby a breach is made with ancient intellectual- 
isinS^ough a trace of it remains in the contention that errors 
are very small sins. Wherever sin is thought of, so is free, 
predestinating grace (gratia gratis data). The latter is con- 
trasted with the sin inherited from Adam ; it first gives freedom 
to the enslaved will. The exposition of the first article closes 
with the reference to prevenient and subsequent mercy. How 
different would have been the wording of this article if Augus- 
tine had been able to give an independent version ! 

The case is not diilferent with the second article. The actual 
contents of the Symbol are only briefly touched on — the 
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Second Advent is merely mentioned witliout a single Chiliastic 
observation. On the other hand, the following points of view 
come to the front. On the one side we have the unity of 
Christ's personality as the man (homo) with whose soul the 
Word united itself, the predestinating grace, that introduced 
this man into personal unity with the Deity, although he 
possessed no merits (hence the parallel with our regeneration); 
the close connection of Christ's death with redemption from the 
devil, atonement, and baptism (forgiveness of sins). But on 
the other side we find tlie view of Christ s appearance and history 
as loftiness in humility, and as the pattern of the Christian life. 
Christ's significance as redeemer^ is quite as strongly expressed 
for Augustine in this humility in splendour, and in his example 
of a Christian life (see S. Bernard and S. Francis), as in his 
death. He fluctuates between these two points of view. The 
Incarnation wholly recedes, or is set in a light entirely un- 
familiar to the Greeks. Thus the second article has been 
completely changed. 

The chief and novel point in the third article consists in the 
K freedom and assurance with which Augustine teaches that the 
forgiveness of sins in the Church is inexhaustible. When we 
consider the attitude of the ancient Church, Augustine, and 
Luther, to the sins of baptised Christians, an external criticism 
might lead us to say that men grow more and more lax, and 
that the increasing prominence given to grace (the religious 
factor) was merely a means of evading the strict demands made 
by the gospel on morality — the Christian life. And this view 
is also correct, if we look at the great mass of those who 
followed those guides. But in their own case their new ideas 
were produced by a profounder consciousness of sin, and an 
absorption in the magnitude of divine grace as taught by Paul. 
Augustine stands midway between the ancient Church and 
Luther. The question of personal assurance of salvation had 
not yet come home to him ; but the question : " How shall I 
get rid of my sins, and be filled with divine energy?" took the 

■ Sin and original sin are again discussed in gS 41-52, but thfy are now looked at 
liom the itnndpoint of their removal thiough the baptism that emanates from Cbrist'a 
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first place with him. Following the popular Catholic view, he 
looked to good works (alms, prayer, asceticism); but he con- 
ceived them to be the product of grace and the will subject ta 
grace; further, he warned Christians against all external doirig'. 
As he set aside all ritualistic mysticism, so he was thoroughly 
aware that nothing was to be purchased by almsgiving pure 
and simple, but that the issue depended on an inner transforma- 
tion, a pure heart, and a new spirit. At the same time he was 
sure that even after baptism the way of forgiveness was ever open 
to the penitent, and that ke committed the sin against tlie Holy 
Ghost who did not believe in this remission of sins in the Church. 
That is an entirely new interpretation of the Gospel saying. 
The concluding section of the Symbol (resurrectio carnis) is 
explained even more thoroughly than the forgiveness of sins in 
its third treatment in the third article. But after a short dis- 
cussion of the subject proper — the doctrine of predestination'^ 
and a view which as doctrine is likewise virtually new, and 
takes the place of Origen's theory of Apokatastasis— the main 
theme is the supposition of an intermediate state, aud of a 
cleansing of souls in it, to which the offerings and prayers of ' 
survivors can contribute. 

Piety : faith and love instead of fear and hope. Theory of 

1 The doctrine of ptedestinadon — before Augustine almost unheard of in the 
Catholic Church — constituteii the power of hia religious life, as Chiliasm did that of 
the post-apostolic, and mysticism that of the Greek Church. In Augustine, 
in addition to its Biblical and Neoplatonic supports, the doctrine had indeed 
a strong religious root — free grace (gratia gratis data). But the latter by 
itself does not explain the importance which the doctrine had gained in his 
case. As everything that lives and works in nature is attached to something else, 
and is never found in an indipendent state, so, too, there is no distilled piety. 
On the contrary, so long as we men ate men, precisely the most vital piety 
will be least isolated and free. None but the dogmatist can construct such a religion. 
But history leaches that all great religious personalities have connected their saving 
faith inextricably with convictions which to the reflecting mind appear to be irrelevant 
additions. In the history of Christianity there are the three named — Chiliasm, 
mysticism, and the doctrine of predestination. It is in the bark formed by these 
chat faith has grown, just as it is not in the middle of the stem, but at its circum- 
ference, H'here stem and bark meet, that the sap of the plant flows. Strip the tree, 
and it will wither ! Therefore it is well-meant, but foolish, to suppose that Augus- 
tine would have done better to have given forth his teaching without the doctrine of 
predeatination. 
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religion : something higher than aught we call doctrine, a new 
life in the power of love. The doctrine of Scripture : the 
substance — the gospel, faith, love and hope — God. The Trinity : 
the one living God. Christology : the one mediator, the man 
Jesus into union with whose soul the Deity entered, without 
that soul having deserved it. Redemption : death for the benefit 
of enemies and humility in greatness. The Sacraments : the 
Word side by side with the Symbols. Salvation (felicity) : the 
beata necessiias of the ^<?od. The good: blessedness in dependence 
on God. History: God -works everything in accordance with His 
good pleasure. With that compare the dogmatics of the 
Greeks ! * 

The extent and position of dogma were also modified by this 
revolution. The old dogmas of the undivided Church, simply 
because they passed into the background, and were no longer 
expressive of piety itself, became more rigid ; they more and 
more received the character of a legal system. The new dogmas, 
on the contrary, the doctrines of sin and grace in which piety 
lived, did not yet receive in their positive form the position and 
value of the old, nor were they definitely stated in rounded 
formulas.^ Thus, through the instrumentality of Augustine, the 
extent and importance, in the history of dogma, of the doctrine 
of the Church became more uncertain. On the one hand, that 
doctrine was referred back to the gospel itself; on the other, it 
was much less sharply marked off than before from theology, 
since the new thoughts were not enclosed in fixed formulas. 
There was formed round the old dogma, which held its ground 
as an inflexible authority, a vast indefinite circle of doctrines, in 

1 An excellent comparison between Origen and Augustine occurs in Bigg. The 
Christian Platonisls, pp. 284-190. He has sharply emphasised the inconsistencies in 
Augustine's doctrine of the primitise state, original sin, and grace, but he has not 
overloolted the advance made by Augustine on Origen. If we evolve Augusline's 
doctrine from predestination, then Bigg is right when he says : "Augustine's system is 
in [ruth that of the Gnostics, the ancestors of the Manichees. For it makes no real 
difference whether our doom is stamped upon the nature given to us by our Creator, 
or fixed by an arbitrary decree." 

* The resistance of the Pelagians and their associates was also a resislance to the 
formation of new dogmas in general. Exactly like the Eusebians in the Arian con- 
flict, they also fought against the new construction of dogmas by the North African 
Church □□ formal grounds. 
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which the 7nost important religious conceptions lived, and which 
yet no one was capable of examining and weaving into a fixed 
connection. That is the state of dogma in the Middle Ages. 
Side by side with the grozving inflexibility, the process of internal 
dissolution had already begun. 

During the storms of the tribal migrations, just before the 
power of barbarianism broke in, God bestowed on the Church 
a man who judged spiritual things spirituaily, and taught 
Christendom what constituted Christian piety. So far as we 
can judge, the young Germano-Roman peoples, like the Slavs, 
would have remained wholly incapable of ever appropriating 
independently and thoroughly the contemporary Christian re- 
ligion, the Church system transmitted to them as law and cultus 
in fixed formulas, they would never have pierced through the 
husk to the kernel, if along with that system they had not also 
received Augustine. It was from him, or rather from the Gospel 
and Paulinism under his guidance, that they derived the courage 
to reform the Church and the strength to reform themselves. 




CHAPTER V. 



HISTORY OF DOGMA IN THE WEST DOWN TO THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE MIDDLE AGES (A,D. 430-604). 



We have already described in Vol. III. of our present work, as 
far as it bore on the history of dogma, the part taken by the 
West during this period in the Christological controversies of the 
East, the great impetus given to the papacy by the successors 
of Damasus, and further by Leo I. and his successors. We have 
shown how the papal power was in the sixth century embroiled, 
and (under Justinian) almost perished, in the East Gothic and 
Byzantine turmoils; how the fifth Council productd a schism 
in the West, and shook the poiition of the papacy, and how on 
the other hand the latter regained and strengthened its import- 
ance through the instrumentality of Gregory I. ^^ We also 

1 Gregory, certainly, had almost to abandon the fifth Conncil. 

" The papal power received its greatest accession of authority from the days of 
Damasus to the end of the fifth century : it was then settled that the primacy was 10 
be a permanent institution of the Catholic Church. This accession of strength was 
partly due to the fact that in that century the Chair of St. Peter was occupied by a 
number of pecaliatly capable, clever, and energetic Bishops, But Ihc advance was 
caused to a still greater extent by external conditions. The raosl important may be 
mentioned here. (l) The dogmatic complications in the East gave the Popes an oppor- 
tunity of acting as umpires, or of exhibiting in full light the doctrinal correctness 
" characteristic of the Chair of St. Peter." (2) The Western Roman Empire leant 
ultimately for support, in its decline, on the Roman Bishop (see the Ep. Valent III. 
to Leo. I.) ; when it perished the litter was its natural heir, sioce the central political 
power in the West was gone, and the Byzantine Emperor had not the power, the 
leader of the German hosts not the prestige, necessary to restore it. (3) The storms 
of the tribal migration drove the Catholics of Western countries, which were seized by 
Arians, into the arms of Rome ; even where this did not happen at once, ihe opposi- 
tion ceased which had been previously offered to the claims of Ihe Roman Bishop by 
the provinces, especially North Africa. (4) The patriarchal constitution never got 
established in the West, and the Metropolitan only succeeded in part ; thus the 
development into the papal constitution was ensured for the fdlure, (5) The tran- 
sactions with the political power of Eastern Rome and the Imperial Buhop there now 

341 Q 
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reviewed the important work, in which Vincentius of Lerinud 
standing on Augustine's shoulders, described the antiquiti^ 
catfwlic(g fidei, i.e., the Catholic conception of tradition.^ Thi 
whole West was agitated in our period by the storms of thj 
tribal migrations. The ancient world received its final blowf 
and the Church itself, so far as It was composed of Roman! 
seemed to run wild under the horror and pressure of the tiraesJ 
The young peoples which streamed in were Christian, but Arian 
In the kingdom of the Franks alone there arose a Catholic," 
German nation, which began slowly to be fused with the ancient 
Roman population ; but the Church, with its cultus, law, and 
language, remained Latin : victus victori legem dat. The Franks 
were at the outset in the Latin Church, as at the present day 
the Mongolian tribes of Finland are in the Greek Church of 
Russia. This Latin Church, which, however, had parted in 
Franconia with the Roman Bishop, or was only connected with 
him by respect for him, preserved its old interests in Gaul and 
Spain, and continued its former life until the end of the sixth 
century.* Even up till that time the old civilisation had not 
wholly perished in it, but it was almost stifled by the barbarian- 
compelled the Rama.n Bishops, that they might not be at a di^dvantoge in dealing 
with Constantinople, lo deduce their peculiar position, which they owed to the capital 
of the wotid, entirely ftum iheic spiritual (their apostolic or Pettioe) dignity. But 
this txilusivi basing of the Roman Chair on Peter afforded the firmest foundation 
Et a time when all political force tottered or collapsed, bat the religious was respected. 
Even the Ihongbt or political sovereignty, so far as such a thought could arise in the 
Roman Empire at all, seems to have dawned on Leo's succeswrs. In any case, the 
position of the papacy was so secure at the close of the fifth century, that even the 
frightful storms of the sixth century were unable to upront it. That in the West — 
outside of Rome— the theory of the Roman Bishop (followinjj Matt. XVI.) came but 
slowly to be recognised, and that the attempt was made to retain independence as far 
as the exigencies of the case permitted, ought to be expressly noticed. Theologians 
only admitted that the Roman Bishop represented ecclesiastical unity, and did n 
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ism, which resulted from fusion with the invading populace. In 
North Africa, in spite of dreadful sufferings. Catholic Latin 
ecclesiasticism held its ground tit! on into the seventh century. 
But the Church, once so independent in its relations with 
Rome, found itself compelled more than once in this period to 
turn for succour to Rome for its self-preservation. The posi- 
tion of Italy, i.e., of the Roman Bishop, was wholly peculiar, for 
the Church of Middle and Lower Italy never played any part in 
Church history. So far as a Catholic Church still existed in the 
West in the German Empire, it represented the remnant of the 
shattered Western Roman Empire, and therefore !ay in the 
sphere of power of the Roman Bishop, even if this relationship 
might not take any definite shape for the moment. But this 
Roman Bishop was himself fettered to the East, and political 
and ecclesiastical ties compelled him to look more to the East 
than the West. The fact that he nevertheless did not lose his 
connection with the latter, he, in the sixth century, owed more to 
his past, and his impregnable position in Rome, than to a deliber- 
ate policy.' 

Under the Catholic Bi.shops who had survived in Gaul and 
North Africa as representatives of the Roman Empire, a not 
altogether unimportant part of the history of dogma was 
enacted in our period, viz., the fight for and against complete 
Augustinianism. The Roman Bishop, though much more con- 
cerned with the Christological and political questions of the 
East, intervened also in this matter. At the close of our period, 
when absolute darkness had settled on the West, the great 
monachist Pope and "father of superstitions" introduced the 
ecclesiastical world to the Middle Ages in the form required by 
uncivilised peoples. In doing so, he had not to do violence to 
his own convictions ; for the civilisation that was passing away 
inclined to barbarianism.^ 

1 The recognition in Rome of the fifth Council had almost alienated Iialy and 
North Africa from the Pope. 

" Yet classical colture was never quite estinct in Italy (Rome). Its reptesentalivea 
in the sixth century were Cassiodorns, the pious diarchman, on the one hand, and 
HoethiU5, the lalitudinarian, on the other. The former laboured earnestly on behalf 
of the Church and monachism of his lime (cdinpare also the enertions of Junjlius) ■ 
I later age (see above, p. 34). 
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We have only therefore to consider, in what follows, the con- 
flict waged round Augustinianism, and the position of Gregory 
the Great in the history of dogma. ^ 

' On the history of the Apostolic Symbol in oiu period see my article in Heriog's 
R. E. 3 Ed. ; Ciipari, Quellen I.-IV. Vols. ; v. Zeischwitz, System der Katechelik 
II. I. Of the additions made lo tbe ancient Roman Symbol, and afteiwards uoiver- 
sally Bccepled, the aaly une imporlaal dogmatically is the phtase " commanio Eanc- 
[orum." It can be proved from the second homily of Faustus of Rhegium (Cospari, 
Kitchenhist. Anekdota, p. 33S), and his Tiactat de symbolo, which he certainly did 
not edit himself (Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 250 S.), that South Gallic]Ui Churches had 
the words " comraunio sanctorum " in the Apostolicum in the second half of the fifth 
century. It is debatable whether they already stood in the Symbol of Is'icetog, whom 
I identify with Nicetas of Rumaliana — the friend of Paulinus of Nola ; they may also 
have merely belonged to the exposition, which was strongly influenced by Cyril's 
Catechisms (see Kattenliusch, Apoat. Symbolum, 1894, Vol. I). If it were certain 
that they ware merely meant in ibe Galilean Symbol to stand in exegetical apposition 
lo " sancta ecclesin," then we would have to suppo5e that that Symbol had heen 
intlueticed by the countless passages in which Augustine describes the Church as 
communin sanclBrum, i.e., of the angels and att the elect, inclusive of the simple 
j'us/i (or with synonymous terms). But, firstly, one does not conceive how a mere 
exeeetical apposition should have got into the Symbol, and why that should have 
Happened particularly in Gaul ; secondly, the explanation of the words by Faustus 
points in another direction. We read in his second homily ; " Credamui et sanc- 
torum conimunionem, sed sanctos non tam pro dei parte, quam pro dei honorc 
veneremur. Non sunt sancti pars illius, sed Ip^ probalm- [lars esse sanctonnn. 
Quare ? quia, quod sunt, de illuminaliane et de similitudine ejus accipiunt ; in Sanctis. 
autem non res dei, sed pars dei est. Quicquid cnim de deo participant, divine est 
gralice, non naturie. Colamus in Sanctis timorem et amorein dei, non divinitalem dei, 
colamus merits, non quffi de ptoprio habent, sed quie acdpere pro deviilione 
meiuerunt. pigne itaque venerandi sunt, dum nobis dei cnltum et (ututie vitra 
desiderium contemplu mortis insinuant." And still more clearly in the Tractate (p. 

confnudit, qui sanctorum et nmicoium dei cineres non in honore debere esse blas- 
phemant, qui beatoram martyiam glorio-am memoriam sacrotnm reverenlia monn- 
roentoram colendam esse non credunt. In symbolum prcevaricati sunt, et Christo in 
foQte menliti sunt." Faustus accordingly understands by the "sancti" not all the 
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I, The Conflict between Semi-Pelagianism and Augustinianhm. 

Augustine and the North-African Church had succeeded in 
getting Pelagianism condemned ; but this did not by any 
means involve the acceptance of Augustinianism in the Church. 
Augustine's authority, indeed, was very great everywhere, and 
in many circles he was enthusiastically venerated ;^ but his 
doctrine o{ gratia irresistibilis (absolute predestination) met 
with opposition, both because it was new and unheard of,^ and 
because it ran counter, not only to prevalent conceptions, but 
also to clear passages of Holy Scripture. The fight against it 
was not only a fight waged by the old conception of the Church 
against a new one — for Semi-Pelagianism was the ancient doctrine 
of TertuUian, Ambrose, and Jerome— \i\xX the old^oi/e/ was also 
defended against novel teaching ; for Semi-Pelagianism was 
also an evangelical protest, which grew up on Augitstinian piety, 
against a conception of the same A ugustine that was intolerable as 
doctrine.^ Accordingly, it is not strange that " Semi-Peiagian- 
ism " raised its head in spite of the overthrow of Pelagianism ; 
rather it is strange that it was ultimately compelled to submit to 
Augustinianism. This submission was never indeed perfectly 
honest. On the other hand, there lurked an element of " Semi- 
Pelagianism " in Augustinianism itself, vis., in the doctrines of 
the primitive state, of righteousness — as the predict of grace 

' See the Ep. Prosperi ad Ang. [215]. Here AuEUStine is caXXeA " ineflabi liter 
mirabilia, incomparsbi liter honorandiis, prs&tantissimn$ psttonUE^, columna vetilatis 
ubique gentium conspicua, specJuIis Bdei patioaas." 

' See Vincentius' Common it orium. 

'Semi-Pelagianism also rests undoubtedly on Augustinian conceptions. LooPs 
designation of it as "popular Anti-Pelagian Catholicism " is perfectly just (see Theol, 
Lit. Ztg. 189s, Co!. 568, against KrllEer, I.e. Col. 368). " Semi-Pel^ianism" is a 
malicious heretical lernt. The literary leaders of this doctrine were in no respect 
influenced, so fat as I see, by Peiagius, nor did they learn anything from him ; on 
the contrary, they take their stand — the later the mote plainly (but not more 
Auguslinian)— on doctrines of Augustine, and it is impossible to undersland them 
apart from hia teaching. " Semi -Pelagian ism " is popalar Catholicism mnde more 
definite and profound by Augustine's doclrines. The Semi-Pelagians are accordingly 
the Eusebians of the doctrine of grace. See also Sublet, Le Semi-Pflagiatiisttie dcs 
Origines. Namur, 189?. 
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father of South GaUican monachism' and disciple of Chrysos- 
tom and Vincentius of Lerinum,- The former has especially 
formulated his standpoint in the 13th Conference of his " colla- 
tiones patrum," which bears the title " De protectione dei."* 
He takes objection above all to absolute predestination, the 
particularism of grace, and the complete bondage of the will. 
His teaching as to grace and liberty is as follows. 

God's grace is the foundation of our salvation ; every begin- 
ning is to be traced to it, in so far as it brings the chance of sal- 
vation and the possibility of being saved. But that is external 
grace ; inner grace is that which lays hold of a man, enlightens, 
chastens, and sanctifies him, and penetrates his will as well as 
his intelligence. Human virtue can neither grow nor be per- 
fected without this grace— therefore the virtues of the heathens 
are very small.* But the beginnings of the good resolve, good 
thoughts, and faith — understood as the preparation for grace — 
can be due to ourselves. Hence grace is absolutely necessary 
in order to reach final salvation (perfection), but not so much so 
in order to make a start. It accompanies us at all stages of 
our inner growth, and our exertions are of no avail without it 
(libero arbitrio semper co-operatur) ; but it only supports and 
accompanies him who really strives, "who reaches forward to 
the mark." Yet at times God anticipates the decision of men, 
and first renders them willing — e.g., at the call of Matthew and 
Paul ; but even this — rare — action of grace is not irresistible. 
Free-will is never destroyed by God — that we must hold, even 
if we admit the incomprehensibleness of divine grace. Simi- 
larly, we must hold firmly to the conviction that God wills ear- 
nestly the salvation of all, and that therefore Christ's redemption 
applies not only to the small number of elect, but to ail men. 

' See De ccanoblornm institutis I. XII. Cf. Hoch, L.d. Johannes Cbss. v. Nalur 
n. Gnade, 1895 (besides Ktiiger, Theol. Lit.-Zlg. 1895, Col. 368 IT). 

= The Commonitorium is directed eiclusively against Augustine. The fact that it 
has reached us only in a mutilated form is explained, indeed, by ils opposition to him. 
Apart from il. Prosper has preserved for ui Vincentius' objections to Augustine. 

s He speaks still more frankly and therefore " more like a PelaEinn " in the Insti- 
tutions. 

* Here Cassian has learoed thoroughly Augustine's teaching, anil we see that he 
not only accommodated himself lo it, but had been convinced by ii. 
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The contrary doctrine involved "a huge blasphemy" (ingens 
sacrilegium). Predestination can therefore be only grounded 
on prescience — and the proposition that it was foreknown what 
anything would have been, if it had been at all, had at that time 
arisen in connection with the question of those dying in in- 
fancy.' ButCassian has hardly given an opinion on the relation 
of prescience and predestination. Regarding the primitive 
state, he taught that it was one of immortality, wisdom, and 
perfect freedom. Adam and Eve's Fall had entailed corruption 
and inevitable sinfulness on the whole race. But with a free, 
though a weakened, will, there also remained a certain ability 
to turn to the good.* 

I Some maintfiiaed, naTnel^, that the Iste of Ibese children was dei:ide(1 by how 
tbef would have acted if they hnd lived ; foi: that was known to God. 

3 Statements by Ca^ian. (Coll. XI It. 3): " non solum actuum, vetutu e(iam cogi. 
tationum bonaiam ex deo esse principiuni, qui nobis et initia Eanctie voluntatis in- 
spiiat et virlutem atque opportunitatem eonim quie recle cupimus tribuit peragendi 
. . . deus incipit qua bona sunt et exsequitur el consuminal in nobis, nostium veto 
est, ut cotidie adttahentem nos giatinjn dei humiliter subsequamur." 5: "gentiles 
veraacas[iiatis(andthatisthevirtue«aT' ifoxiiflvirtutem nonaenoverunt." 6; "temper 
auxiliodei homines indigere necaliquid humanam fragllitBlem quod ad salutem pertinet 
per se solam i.t., sine adiuloiio dei posse petticete." 7 ; "propositum dei, quo non oh 
hoc hominem fecerat, ut periret, sed ut in peqieluum viveret, manet immobile, cuius 
beni|:;mtas cum bonse voluntatis in nobis quantulamcunque scintillam emicuisse per- 
epexerit vel quam ipse tamqunm de dura silice nostri cordis excuderit, confovet earn 
et exsusdtat et confurtat . . . qui enim ut peieat unus ex pu'illjs non faabet volan- 
tatem, quomodo sine ingenti sacrilegio putandus est non universaliter omnes, sed 
quosdam salvos fieri velle pro omnibus ? eigo quicumque pereunt, contra illius pereunt 

pietas creatoris, ut non solum comitelur eam, sed etiam prfficedit iugiler proviiientia, 
qui cum in nobis ortum quendam bonce voluntatis iospexerit, inluminat eam confcstim 
atque confiiitat et Incitat ad salutem, incrementum tribuens ci quam vel ipse plantaviti 
vel nostra conatu viderit emeisis.'ie." 9; "non Skcile humana ratione discemitur 
quemadraodum dominus pctenljhus tribual, a quierentibus inveniatur et rutaus inveni- 
atnr a non quasrentibus se et palam adpareat inter illos, qui eum non inter rtgabant." 
fo; "litaeilatem scrbplura divina nostri confirmat arbitrii sed' el infimmalem." ir : 
*' ita sunt h^ec quodammodo indiscrete permixta alque coniusa, ut quid ex quo pendeac 
inter multoa magna qusestione volvatur, i.e., utmm quia inilium bonae voluntatis 
prrebuerimus miserealur nostri deus, an quia deus misereatur consequamur bona: vol- 
untatis initium (in the former case Zacchceu::, in the latter Paul and Matthew are 
named as examples)." 13 : " non enim talum iJeus hominem fedsse credendus est 
qui nee velit umquani nee pos«it bonum . . . cavendum nobis est, ne ita ad domin' 
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It is usual to condemn " Semi-Pelagianism." But absolute 
condemnation is unjust. If a universal theory is to be set up, in 
the form of a doctrine, of the relation of God to mankind {as object 
of his will to save), then it can only be slated in terms of " Semi- 
Pelagianism " or Cassianism. Cassian did not pledge himself to 
explain everything ; he knew very well that " God's judgments 
are incomprehensible and his ways inscrutable." Therefore he 
rightly declined to enter into the question of predestination. 
In refusing, however, to probe the mystery to the bottom, he 
demanded that so far as we affirmed anything on the subject, 
we should not prejudice the universality of grace and the ac- 
countability of man, i.e., his free-wiil. That was an evangelical 
and correct conception. But as Augustine erred in elevating the 
necessary self-criticism of the advanced Christian into a doctrine, 
which should form the sole standard by which to judge the whole 
splure of God's dealings with men, so Cassian erred in not sepa^ 
rating his legitimate theory from the nile by which the individual 
Christian ought to regard his own religious state. He thus 
opened the door to self-righteousness, because from fear of 
fatalism he would not bluntly say to himself and those who.se 
spiritual guide he was, that the faith which does not know that 
it is produced by God is still entangled in the life of self 

Prosper, himself an ascetic and a frequenter of the famous 
cloisters of Provence, had already attacked his friends as 
Troubadour of Augustinianism during the lifetime of Augustine 
(Carmen de ingratis, see also the Ep. ad Rufinum), Now, after 
430, he wrote several works in which he defended Augustine, 
and also himself, against charges that had been brought against 
Augustinianism.^ He did not succeed in convincing the monks ; 

naturaliter virlulum aemina beneficio cieatoris inseita, 5ed nisi ha* opilulatioiie dei 
fuerint excitato, ad increuienHim peifeclionis non poluerunt pervenire." 
■ 1 Semi-Pelagianism is no " half liiith." It is whetly correct as a theory, if any 
theory is 10 be act up, but it is ■mholty false if taken tu express out self-judynient in 
[he presence of God. 

» Pro Augnstino responsiones ad capitula objqctionuni Gallorum calumniantium 
(against the G.tllican monks) ; Responsiones pro Augustino ad excerpta quffi d« 
Genuensi dvilate sunt missa (i^inst Semi-Pelapiiin piiests who desired au/klarUHg) ; 
Responsiones pro AuEUSlino ad capitula objeLlianuni Vincenliarium (here we have the 
most acute atlacks by opponents). The "Galli" adhered to Cassian, though he 
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for his admission that Augustine spoke too harshly ("durius") 
when he said that God did not will that all men should be 
saved,' did not satisfy, and their scruples were not even removed 
by his contention that there was only one predestination (to 
salvation), that we must distinguish between this and prescience 
(as regards the reprobatt), and in doing so be certain that God's 
action was not determined by caprice, but by justice and holi- ■ 
ness.^ He did, however, succeed in getting Pope Celestine 
to send a letter to the GalHcan monks, supporting Augustine 
and blaming the opposition for presumption. The Pope was^ 
however, very reserved in dealing with the matter in question, 
although he stated strongly the activity of grace as prevenient.^ 
Prosper now wrote (432) his chief work against the 13th 
Collatio of Cassian, in which he showed more controversial skill, 
convicted his opponent of inconsistencies, and stated his own 
standpoint in a more cautious form, but without any concession 
in substance. He left Gaul, and took no further part in the dis- 
pute, but showed in his " Sentences " and " Epigrams " that as a. 
theologian he continued to depend on Augustine alone.' 

Another Augustinian, unknown to us, author of the work, 
De vocatione omnium gentium,^ sought to do justice to the 



hardly mentions original sin, while ihey taught it, and he does not speak so definitely 
as they about predesti nation. 

1 Senlent. sup. VIII. on the respons. ad capp. Gallorum. 

' Even Augustine, in addition to expressing himself in a way that suggests the two~ 
foid doctrine ol predestination, said (De dono psTSEv. 14) : " Hsc est pisdestinatio- | 
sanctorum nihil aliud : prsucientla scil. prxparalio beneBciumm del quibus 
libetantur, quicunque liberantur. " Prosper takes his stand on this 
resp. ad encerpt. Gcnuens. VIII.) ; " We cnnfess with pious faith that God has fbie- 
known absolutely to whom he should grant faith, or what men he should give to his- 
Son, that he might lose none of them ; we confess that, foreknoiving Ihis, he ako , 
foresaw the favours by which he vouchsafes to free us, and that piedestination con^sts. 
in the foreknowledge and preparation of the 'divme grace by which men are moat 
certainly redeemed. " The reprobate accordingly are not embraced by predestination, 
but they are damned, because God \s3s fortseeit their sins. In this, accordingly, pre- 
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dio fall a 



'ay again. 



But prescience compels i 

' Caelest. ep. 21. The appendix was added later, but it perhaps was by Prosper. 

*Geonadius relates (De script, eccl. 85} that Prosper dictated the famous letters of 
Leo I. against Eutyches. But he gives this as a mere 

' Included among the works of Prosper and Leo I. 
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Opposition by undertaking to combine the doctrine of the 
exclusive efficacy of divine grace with the other that God willed 
that all men should be saved. His intention proves that even 
among Augustine's admirers offence was taken at his principle 
of the particularism of God's purpose to save. But the laudable 
endeavour to combine the truth of Augustinianism with a uni- 
versalist doctrine could not but fail. For all the author's dis- 
tinctions between universal grace (creation and history) and 
special (Christ), and between the sensual, animal, and spiritual 
will (voluntas sensualis, animalis, spiritalis), as well as hiy asser- 
tions tiiat grace, while preparing the will, does not supersede it, 
and that God desires the salvation of all, could not remove the real 
causes of offence (the damnation of children who died unbap- 
tised, and reprobation in general) since Augustinianism was to 
be strictly upheld.^ The work was at all events written with 
the honourable intention of removing doubts and establishing 
peace. On the other hand, attempts had been made on the 
Semi-Pelagian side from the first to make Augustinianism im- 
possible, by an unsparing exposure of its real and supposed 
consequences, and these efforts culminated (about 450?) in the 
notorious " Prsdestinatus " first discovered in A.D. 1643. The 
mystery that overhangs this work has not yet been fully solved; 
but it is probable that the writing of a predestinatinnist, intro- 
duced into Book 11., and refuted, from the standpoint of Semi- 
Pelagianism, in Book III., is a forgery. For Augustine's 
teaching is unfolded in it entirely in paradoxical, pernicious, and 
almost blasphemous propositions, such as no Augustinian ever 
produced.- (We have both kinds of predestination strictly 
carried out; "those whom God has once predestined will, 
even if they neglect, sin, or refuse, be brought unwillingly to 
life, while those whom he has predestined to death labour in 



■ A minute analysis of the work 15 given by Wiggers, II. p. 21S fT. and Thomasius. 
I. pp. 563-570. It is to be admitled ihat the work marks an advance by its desire to 
admit the universality of God's purpose of salvation. But the doctrine of the uni- 
versilas sfecialis is only a play on words, if uniT/ersilas does not heie mean more than 
witli Augustine and Prosper, namely, that men of all nations and periods will be 
saved. 

a See WigRers, II., pp. S^S-JSO' 
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vain, even if they run or hasten)." ^ And the contention that 
the " uect of the predcstinationists "* covers itself with Augus- 
tine's name, like the wolf in sheep's clothing, is a bold, contro- 
versial trick of fence. 

Of the effects produced by this venomous writing nothing is 
known ; on the other hand, we do know that Semi-Pelagian ism 
continued to exist undisturbed in Southern Gaul, 3 and, indeed, 
found its most distinguished defender in Faustus of Rhegium 
(died shortly before 500), formerly Abbot at Lerinum.* This 
amiable and charitable Bishop, highly respected in spite of 
many peculiar theories, took an active part in all the contro- 
versies and literary labours of his time. He was the forerunner 
of Gregory I. in establishing, from the Episcopal Chair, monas- 
tic Christianity in the Gallican communities. He had entered 
the lists against Pelagius (" pestifer "), and he now fought as 
decidedly against the tenet of the extinction of free-will and 
the doctrine of predestination, which he declared to be errone- 
ous, blasphemous, heathen, fatalistic, and conducive to immo- 
rality. The occasion was furnished by Lucidus, a Presbyter of 
Augustinian views, who made an uncompromising statement of 
the doctrine of predestination. He recanted formally after the 
V* error prsedestinationis " had been condemned at a Synod at 
Aries (475), with the assistance, if not on the instigation, of 
Faustus.^ After this Synod, and a second at Lyons, Faustus 

I **Quos deus semel proedestinavit ad vitam, etiamsi negligant, etiamsi peccent, 
etiamsi nolint, ad vitam p^rducentur inviti, quos autem preedestinavit ad mortem, 
etiamsi currant, etiamsi festinent, sine causa laborant.^ 

* Of any such sect absolutely nothing is known. There is no original authority to 
show that there actually existed *' libertines of grace,** t,e,y Augustinians who, under 
cover of the doctrine of predestination, gave themselves up to unbridled sin. The 
Semi- Pelagians would noc have suffered such '* Augustinians ** to escape them in their 
polemics. There may have arisen isolated ultra- Augustinians like Lucidus, but they 
were not libertines, 

* North Africa was removed from theological disputes by the dreadfiil invasion of 
the Vandals. The majority there were certainly Augustinians, yet doubts and op- 
position were not wanting ; see Aug. Ep. 217 ad Vitalem. 

* See Tillemont, Vol. XVI., and Wiggers, II. 224-329 ; Koch, Der h. Faustus von 
Riez, 1895 (further, Loofe, Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 1895, Col. 567 ff.). 

* See Mansi VII. , where we have also (p. loio) Lucidus* recantation in a Libellus 
%d episcopos« Even before the Synod Faustus had an interview with his friend, and 
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composed his work, De gratia dei et humana; mentis libero 
arbitrio, lib. II., meant to explain the dogmatic attitude of the 
Synods— against Pelagius and predestination.' Grace and 
freedom are parallel ; it is certain that man, since Adam's Fall, 
is externally and internally corrupt, that original sin and death 
as the result of sin reign over him, and that he is thus incapable 
of attaining salvation by his own strength ; but it is as certain 
that man can still obey or resist grace. God wills the salvation 
of all ; all need grace ; but grace reckons on the will which 
remains, though weakened ; it always co-operates -with the 
latter ; otherwise the effort of human obedience (labor humanse 
obedientiEe)'' would be in vain. Original sin and free-will, in its 
infirm, weakened state (infirmatum, attenuatum), are not 
mutually exclusive. But those who ascribe everything to grace 
fall into heathen and blasphemous follies." Our being saved is 
God's gift ; it does not rest, however, on an absolute predestina- 
tion, but God's 'predetermi nation depends on the use man makes 
of the liberty still left him, and in virtue of which he can amend 
himself (prescience). Faustits no longer shows himself to be so 
strongly influenced by Augustine's thoughts as Cassian,* al- 
though, as a theologian, he owes more to him than the latter 
does. He is " more of a monk." Faith also is a work and a 



he wrale a doclrinal letler lo him (VII. 100; sq.) which, hawever, was equally Un- 
succesaful. 

' Further, the Professio fidei (to Leoritius) contra eos, qui dum per solam dei 
voluntatem alioE dicunt ad vitam aCtiahi, olios in moiteai deprimi, hinc fatum cum 
gentilibus asseninL, inde Ubcnim arbilrium cum Manichieis negant. 

> " Oliedientia" plays tie chief part wilh Faustus next to castiias. In this the 
medieval monk announces him<;elf. 

' Faustus took Eood care not to contend against Augustine ; he only opposed 
Augusliniamsm. This is true of the Catholic Church at the present day. 

* Vet be expressed htmaelf very strongly as to originn.1 sin, and even taught 
Tradudanism. As with Augustine, pro-creation is the means of ttajismitting original 
sin, which rises " per incentivTira maledictJe gcnerationis ardoteni et per inlecehro'-uin 
utriusque parentis amplexum." Since Christ wa' alone free from this hcriiable infec- 
tion, because he was not bom of sexual intercourse, we must acknowledge the 
pleasure of intercourse and vice of sensuality to be the origin of the malum originate. 
We readily see that everything in Augustinianism met with applause that depreciated 
marriage. And these monks crossed themselves at tbe thought of Uanichasism I 
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human achievement ;' ascetic performances are in general 
brought still more to the front by him, and the possibility of 
grace preceding the movement of ihc will towards good is 
understood to mean that salvation is first offered to a man I 
from without by means of preaching, law, and reproof. (In this I 
sense Faustus is even of opinion that the beginning is always J 
the work of grace.) The most questionable (Pelagian) feature,.! 
however, consists in Faustus giving a very subordinate place 
internal grace — the adjutorium essentially means for him eX'-l 
ternal aid in the form of law and doctrine — and that he clearly I 
returns to the Pelagian conception of nature as the originalj 
(universal) grace [gratia prima (universalis)]. It is manifest, >. 
the other hand, that he sought to lead precisely ascetics 1 
humility ; even where they increase their own merits they a 
to remember that " whatever we are is of God," (dei est omn 
quod sumus), i.e., that perfect virtue is impossible without graced 
We see when we look closely that Faustus already distinctly^ 
preached implicitly the later doctrine of meritum de congruo ^\ 
d&condigno.^ In faith as knowledge, and in the exertions of the T 
will to amend ourselves, we have a merit supported by the first I 
grace (gratia prima); to it is imparted redeeming grace, and! 
the latter now co-operates with the will in producing perfect! 
merits. 

In his own time Faustus hardly met with an opponent, not \ 
speak of one his equal.* But in Rome Augustine was held i 



iFai 
Fall. 



1 supposes that Jidas lemajneil as the knowledge of God after ij 
1 by the f 



" See lib. II. 4. On the other hand, Abel, Enoch, etc, 
grace, the law of nature, II. 6, 7. Since Enoch preceded t 

age, by the merit of fiiilh (fidei merito}, he showed thai &ith bad been transmitted (J 
him with the law of nature ; see also II. S ("et ex gentibus fuiss 

' Wiggers calls attention (p. 328) to Faustus' principle, important for the salted 
later considemtions in the Church : " Christus plus dedit qua 
bat" (De grat. et lib. arb. l5). 

» The most distinguished writers of the age held similar views, e.g., Arnobiua 
younger, Gennadius of Marseilles, Ennodins of TLcinum. Augustine's own authoi 
was already wavering ; for Gennadius pennitted himself to write of him (I 
eccl. 39) : " unde eX' mnlta cloquentia accidit, quod dixit per Salomonen 
sanclus: ex multiloquio non effugies peccatum" and "error tamen illius setmea 
multo, ut dini, contractus, lucta hostium exaggeratus necdum bieresis qurestioad 
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high honour, without anyone, certainly, saying how far he was 
prepared to go with him, and doctrines which directly contra- 
dicted him were not tolerated. If we may ascribe the decree, 
De hbris recipiendis et non recipiendis, to Gelasius, then that 
Pope, who is also proved by other facts to have been a strong 
opponent of Pelagianism, declared Augustine and Prosper's 
writings to be in harmony with the Church, but those of Cassian 
and Faustus "apocryphal." But the course of affairs in Rome 
at the beginning of the sixth century makes the ascription of 
this decree to Gelasius — in its present form^mprobable. That 
is, as Pelagianism had formerly amalgamated with Nes tori an ism, 
to which it gravitated, and had thus sealed its doom, so Semi- 
Pelagianism did not escape the fate of being dragged into the 
Christ ological controversy, and of being assailed by the dislike 
which orthodoxy influenced by Monophysitism cherished against 
all " that was human." Those Scythian monks in Constanti- 
nople, who wished to force Theopaschitism on the Church,' 
handed to the Legate of Pope Hormisdas a Confession of faith, 
in which they opposed the remains of Nestorianism as well as 
the doctrine that grace did not effect the act of will and its 
accomplishment (5 19).^ Dismissed by the Legate, they brought 
their view in person before the Pope, and sent a report to the 
banished North African Bishops, who were residing in Sardinia, 
and among whom the most important was Fulgentius of Ruspe, 
a practised disputant against Arianism, and a faithful adherent 
of Augustine. The report of the Scythians, which discussed 
Christology as well as the. doctrine of grace, and quoted in sup- 
port of the latter — in its Augustinian form— Eastern and West- 
ern authorities, closes with the words; "We hold it necessary 
absolvii." Many MSS. have suppressed these passages ! We find il said of Prosper 
(c. B5) that in his work against Cassian be "<(uiB ecclesia dei salularia probat, in- 
femat nodva." Cassian and Faiislus are highly pt.iised. — As souices for Semi-Pela- 
gianism there fall further to be considered the homilies, only in part by Faustus, 
whichareprintedin theMax. Bibl. Lugd. T. VI., pp. 619-686; see on ihem Caspari, 
Btiefe, Abhandlungen u. Predigten (1890) p. 418 S. 

1 See Vol. IV., p. 231. 

' These " Scythians " were well versed in Western thought, iheir leader, Maxen- 
lius, who wrote in Latin, belonged himself to the West. In the Confession of faith 
they treat of grace, " non qua creamur, sed qua tecreamur el renovamur." Pclagius, 
Cffllestius, and Theodore of Mopsueslia are grouped together. 
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to add this ; not as if you did not know it, but we have con- 
sidered it useful to insert it in our short paper, in order to refute 
the folly of those who reject it as containing tenets novel and 
entirely unheard of in the churches. Instructed in the teaching 
of all these holy Fathers, we condemn Pelagius, Cielestius, 
Julian, and those of a similar type of thought, especially the 
books of Fauslus of the cloister of Lerinum, which there is no 
doubt were written against the doctrine of predestination. In 
these he attacks the tradition not only of these holy Fathers, but 
also of the Apostle himself, annexing the support of grace to 
human effort, and, while doing away with the whole grace of 
Christ, avowing impiously that the ancient saints were not 
saved, as the most holy Apostle Peter teaches, by the same 
grace as we are, but by natural capacity." 

The North Africans assented to this, and Fulgentius in reply 
wrote his work, De incarnatione et gratia, in which, as in earlier 
writings, he defended the Augustinian standpoint, and especially 
derived original sin from the lust of sexual intercourse. Free- 
will in the state of sin was wickedly free (male liberum), and 
Christ's grace was to be sharply distinguished from grace in 
creation (gratia creans) [c. 12]; the act of willing is not ours, 
and assistance God's, business, but "it is the part of God's grace 
to aid, that it may be mine to will, believe" (c. 16 : gratis dei 
est adjuvare, iit sit meum velle credere). Rom. 11. 14, is to be 
applied to the Gentiles justified by faith (c. 25) ; and the par- 
ticularism of grace is also maintained.' The Scythians left 
Rome, leaving behind them an anathema on Nestorians, Fela- 
gian.s, and all akin to them. The celebrated name of Faustus 
appeared in a bad light, and Possessor, an exiled African 
Bishop who lived in Constantinople, hastened to recommend 
him.self to the Pope by the submissive query. What view was 
now to be taken of Faustus? assuring him at the same time that 
distinguished State officials equally desired enlightenment.^ 
Hormisdas gave a reserved answer (Aug. 520). The Scythian 
monks were branded as vile disturbers of orthodoxy ; Faustus 

1 See Winers II., pp. 369-4 9. According to Fulgentius, even Mary's conception 
was stained, and therefore not free from original sin, sec c. 6. 
" ' All these transactions in Unosi VIII. 
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was described as a man whose private views need disquiet 
nobody, as the Church had not raised him to the post of a 
teacher ; the doctrine of the Roman Church as regards sin and 
grace could be seen from Augustine's writings, especially those to 
Prosper and Hilary. The Scythians sent a vigorous reply, 
sparing the Pope in "^o far as they questioned the authenticity 
of his letter. If Augustine's teaching was that of the Catholic 
Church, then Faustus was a heretic ; that is what the Pope 
would have necessarily said. The heresy was perfectly clear ; 
for Fatistus only understood by prevenient grace, external graze 
—the preaching of the gospel. At the same time, the monks 
instigated Fulgentius now to write directly against Faustus, 
which he did in the Seven Books c. Faustum (lost) and — on his 
return to Africa A,D. 523 — in his work, De veritate pr^edestina- 
tionis et gratis dei (1. III.) In this work Fulgentius expounds 
out and out Augustinianism (particularism of the will to save), 
but rejects the idea of a predestination to sin (nevertheless to 
punishment).^ The Bishops remaining in Sardinia concurred 
fully with their colleague in the Ep. Synodica addressed to the 
Scythian monks : grace is the light, the will the eye ; the eye 
needs light in order to be able to see the light. Faustus' theses 
are " inventions, contrary to the truth, entirely hostile lo the 
Catholic faith" (commenta, veritati contraria, catholicie fide' 
penitus inimica). 

These conflicts could not be without consequence for South- 
ern Gaul. Still greater effect was produced by the reading of 
Augustine's writings, especially his sermons. In an age that 
thought solely in contrasts, the dilemma whether Augustine 
was a holy doctor or a heretic could only be decided ultimately 
in favour of the incomparable teacher. Csesarius of Aries, the 
most meritorious and famous Bishop at the beginning of the 
sixth century, had, though trained in Lerinum and never wholly 
belying his training, so steeped himself in Augustine's works, 
that he would not abandon him, and his theology and sermons 
became a mirror of the master's important thoughts and forms 
of expression (though not of all or the most characteristic of 

' On Ihe derivslinn of original sin, see I. 4 : " proinile dc immunditia. niiptiarum 
mundus homo non nascitur, quia inten'eniente.libidinesemiiialur." 
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themy He fought against ( + 542) the writings and authority | 
of Faustus." In Southern Gaul he at first met with much oppo- 
sition, but still more indifference — for how many Bishops were J 
there at the beginning of the sixth century capable of under- 
standing Augustinianism? In Rome, on the contrary, he found I 
approval.' This approval was not without effect in Gaul.* A I 
mixed Synod at Orange^ in A.D, 529 under the presidency of I 
Ciu sari us approved of twenty-five Canons,/, e., headings extracted f 
by Pope Felix IV. from Augustine and Prosper's writings, and.J 
sent by him to the South Gallicans as the doctrine of 1 
" ancient Fathers," in order to support Csesarius in his fighH 
against Semi-Pelagianism.^ 

These Canons' are strongly anti-Semi-Pelagian: — 3; "The 1 
grace of God is not granted in response to prayer, but itself I 
causes the prayer to be offered for it." 4 : " That we may be J 

' See Arnold's interesting monograph, Cisarius von Arelateimd die gallische Kirtdid >1 
s. Zeit, 1894. An edition of the 0pp. CiBsarii is fotthcoming. 

' Avitus uf Vtenne is usually named along with him ; but after Arnold's aathoriUl- -I 
tive account of the former (p. J02 B.), he must be disregard^]. On the other hand, I 
Mamertus Claudianus is to be named as an opponent of Faustus (Arnold, p. 325) i. 
lie i« an Augustintan and Neoplatonist, and thuii an enemy of Senii-Felagianism as a J 
metapbysieinn. 

> Catsarius' work, hosvevet, De gratia et libero arbilrio, and its approval by FeUj 
rV. belong to the realm of fiction (Arnold, p. 499). On the other hand, we have g 
notice some indirect manifestations on the part of Rome about A.D. 5( 
Auguslinianisrn and against Faustus. Yet Rome never took the trouble really ^ 
comprehend Augustinianism. 

* We only know of the Synod of Valencia, at which Ciesarius wa; 
owing to illness, but where he was represented by a friendly Bishop, from the ^ 
CiBS,irii by his disciple Cyprian (Mansi VIII., p. 723}. Hefele has shown (Cou 
gesch., II. a p. 73S E), that it is to be dated before the Synod of Orange. It si 
necessary to infer from the short account that the Bishops met to oppose Ctea 
and published a decree condemning, or at least disapproving his teaching (sei 
Arnold, p. 346 ff.). At Orange ClBsarios justified himself, or triumphantly di 
his doctrine from " Apostolic tradition," and Pope Boniface agreed with him, 1 
not with his Valencian opponents. 

' See.Atnold p. 350 fS. 

E We cannot now decide whether the 25 Canuns are absolutely identical 1 
those traosmiited heads, or whether the Synod (perhaps even the Pope ?) [ 
trifling modifications ; see Chap. XIX. of the Treves Codex in Mansi VIII., j 
Huwever, it is very improbable that the Bishops made important changes 
heads (yet see Arnold, p. 352) since accordiiig to them they expounded their oi^ 
view in tut- Epili^ne. 

' See Hahn, g 103 ; Hefele, p. 726 f. 
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cleansed from sin, God does not wait upon, but prepares, our 
will." 5: "The beginning of faith is not due to us, but to the 
grace of God — that state of believing by which we believe in 
him who justifies the impious, and attain the regeneration of 
holy Baptism, is brought about through the gift of grace, i.e., the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit correcting our will from unbelief 
to faith, and is not ours naturally." 6 : "It is the work of grace 
that we believe, will, desire, attempt, knoclc, etc., and not vice- 
versd" 7 : " We cannot without grace think or choose, by our 
natural powers, anything good that pertains to salvation." 8 : 
"It is untrue that some attain baptismal faith by mercy, others 
by free-will." 9 : "As often as we do good, God works in and 
with us, that we may work." 10: "Even the regenerate and 
holy always need the divine aid." 11 : "We can only vow to 
God what we ourselves have received from him." 12 : " God 
loves us as we shall be by his gift, not as we are by our merit." 
13:" Choice of will, weakened in the first man, cannot be re- 
paired except by the grace of Baptism." 16 : " Let no one 
boast of what he seems to have as if he did not receive it, or 
think that he has received, because the letter appeared or was 
sounded outwardly that it might be read or heard." 17: "On 
the love of God diffused in hearts by the Holy Spirit" 18; 
"Undeserved grace precedes meritorious works." 19: "Even 
if it had remained in the sound state in which it was created, 
human nature would by no means preserve itself without the 
aid of its creator." 21 : "The law does not justify, and grace 
is not nature ; therefore Christ died not gratuitously, but that 
the law might be fulfilled, and that nature, ruined by Adam, 
might be repaired by him." 22 : " No one has anything of his 
own but falsehood and sin," and " The virtue of heathens is pro- 
duced only by worldly desire, that of Christians springs not 
from free will, but from the gift of the Holy Ghost." ' 23: "In 
(doing) evil men carry out their own will, but when they do 
what they resolve in order to serve the divine will, although 
their actions are willed by them, yet it is his will by which their 
act of will is both prepared and commanded." 24 : " The twig 
' This Ca.non caused the grcatesi distress to the Catholic Church in ihe sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and ninetEenth centuries (see Hefele, p. 733 f.). 
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does not benefit the ste;n, but the stem the twig; so also those 
who have Christ in them and abide in him do not benefit Christ, 
but themselves." 25 : " To love God is the gift of God." 

The definition given by the Bishops, after drawing up these 
heads, is likewise strongly anti-Semi-Pelagian," But no mention 
is made of predestination,^ nor is the inner process of grace, on 
which Augustine laid the chief stress, properly appreciated. The 
former fact would have been no blemish in itself; but at that 
time, when the question was whether the whole Augustine was 
authoritative or not, silence was dangerous. Those who were 
disposed to Semi-Pelagianism could appeal to the fact that 
Augustine's doctrine of predestination was not approved, and 
might then introduce into this unsanctioned tenet a great deal 
that belonged to the doctrine of grace. This actually took 
place. Accordingly the controversy only came apparently to an 
end liere. But the continued vitality of Semi-Pelagian ideas. 
under cover of Augustinian formulas, was further promoted by 
that external conception of grace as the sacrament of Baptism, 
which lay at the root of the decree. " Love," it is true, was also 
discussed ; but we see easily that the idea of the sacrament was 
all-predominant. " Even Augustine's adherents," it has been truly 
remarked, " lost sight of the distinction between Augustinianism 
and Semi-Pelagianism in relation to all who were baptised." It 
was Augustine himself, who, because he had not comprehended 
the notion of faith, was to blame for the fact that, at the close 
of the dispute, a conception was evolved as his doctrine which^ 
while explaining grace to be beginning and end, really held to. 
the magical miracle of Baptism, and to "faithful working with 
the aid of Christ" (fideliter laborare auxiliante Christo). 

' Yet Augustine would not have written the sentence : " hoc etiam credimus, quod 
accepta per baptismum jjratia oniHts baplixati Christo auxiliante et CQ-opeiante, quie 
ad salutem anim^ pertinent, possint et debeant, sifidtliter laborare vo/uerinl, adim- 
plere." SiesiQes, tne words "quie ad salutem pertinent adimplere" and " fidelitet 
laborare" are amb^uous. 

a Tbe word only occurs in the epilogue, and there merely to reject /radesliHa/ie ad 
malum: " aliquos vero ad malum divina potestate pr^estinatos esse non solum non 
credimus, sed etiam, si sunt qui tantum malum credere velint, cum omni deteslatione 
iUis anathema didmus." The decree is also silent as to gratia irrcsislibilis, and the 
particularism of God's will to bestow grace. 
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The new Pope, Boniface II., approved of these decrees in a 
letter to C^sarius ; ' they have retained a great esteem in the 
Catholic Church, and were very thoroughly considered by the 
Council of Trent.' Henceforth, the doctrine of prevenient 
grace, on which the Pope also laid particular stress, is to be 
regarded as Western dogma ; the Semi- Pelagians have to be 
acknowledged heretics. But the controversy could begin anew 
at any moment, as soon, namely, as any one appeared, who, for 
the sake of prevenient grace, also required the recognition of 
particular election to grace. If we consider which of Augustine's 
doctrines met with acceptance, and which were passed over, if 
further we recollect why the former were approved, we are 
compelled to say that, next to anxiety lo secure to the 
Sacrament of Baptism its irreplaceable importance, it was the 
monastic view of the impurity of marriage that especially operated 
here. All are sinful, and grace must come before our own 
efforts, because all are born from the sinful lust of sexua! 
intercoursa The Catholic system of doctrine has risen from a 
compromise between two equally monastic conceptions : the 
meritoriousness of works and the impurity of marriage. Both 
thoughts were Augustinian in themselves and in their working 
out ; but the moving soul of Augustinianism was starved. It is 
a fact that has not yet been sufficiently appreciated that Catholic 
doctrine did not adhere to Semi-Pelagianism, because the former 
declared sexual desire to be sinful.^ 

' Mansi VIII., p. 735 sq. The leaoludons weie also aubscribcd by laymoii, a thinR 
almost unheard of in Ihe dogmatic history of the ancient Church, but not so in Gaul 
in the siith century ; see Hatch, " The Growth of Church Institutions " chap. VHI, 

' The Roman Bishops evideotly felt their attitude in the Semi -Pelagian controversy 
prejudiced by the decisions of their predecessors against Peli^ius. We look in vain 
for an independent word coming from intema.1 conviction (Gelasius is perhaps an 
enception), and yet it is quite essentially "thanks" lo them that the Semi-Pelagian 
dispute ended with the recognition of the Augustinian doctrine of prevenient grace 
and with silence as to predestination. 

' Seebei^(Dogmengesch. I., p. 326), has disputed this, because the representatives of 
Semi-Pelagianism made the strongest assertions on this point (see especially Pauslus), 
and because the opposition between them and the Augustinians actually depended on 
quite different issues. Both objections are quite correct, but they do not meet the 
above statement ; the Semi-Pelagian doctrine of grace could not but react upon and 
modify .Augustine's doctrine of original sin, and therefore also the view of the evil of 
sin as necessarily propagated by sexual intercourse, involving damnation, and de- 
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2. Gregory the Great. 

The doctrine of grace taught by Pope Gregory the Great 
(590 to 604) shows how little August in ianism was understood 
in Rome, and how confused theological thought had become 
in the course of the sixth century. A more motley farrago of 
Augustinian formulas and crude work-religion (ergismus) 
could hardly be conceived. Gregory has nowhere uttered an 
original thought; he has rather at all points preserved, while 
emasculating, the traditional system of doctrine, reduced the 
spiritual to the level of a coarsely material intelligence, changed 
dogmatic, so far as it suited, into technical directions for the 
clergy, and associated it with popular religion of the second 
rank. All his institutions were wise and well considered, and 
yet they sprang from an almost naif monastic soul, which 
laboured with faithful anxiety at the education of uncivilised 
peoples, and the training of his clergy, ever adopting what was 
calculated by turns to disquiet and soothe, and thus to rule the 
lay world with the mechanism of religion.^ Because Gregory, 
living in a;i age when the old was passing away and the new 
presented itself in a form still rude and disjointed, looked only 
to what was necessary and attainable, he sanctioned as religion 
an external legality, as suited to train young nations, as it was 
adapted to the Epigones of ancient civilisation, who had lost 
fineness of feeling and thought, were sunk in superstition and 
magic, and did homage to the stupid ideals of asceticism.' It is 
the accent that changes the melody, and the tone makes the 
music. Gregory created the vulgar type of mediseval Catholic- 
ism by the way he accented the various traditional doctrines 
and Church u.sages,^ and the tone to which he tuned Christian 

slructive of all goodness. As regards this it is quite indiffetenl how individual 
Semi-Pelagian monks looked at sexual desire and marriage, as also whethei this point 
came at once to light in the controversy. 

' After reading Gregory's abundant correspondence, we gain a. high respect for the 
wisdom, charity, tolerance, and energy or the Pope. 

' Yet side by side with this external legality there are not wanting traits of Gospel 
liberty ; see the letters to Augustine. 

» So Lau. Gregot d. Grosse, p. 326; "Without perceiving, perhaps, the signific- 
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souls is the key wd hear echoed by Catholicism down to the 
present day.' The voice is the voice of Gregory, and also of 
Jerome, but the hands are Augustine's. Only in one respect 
he was not Augustine's disciple. Akin to Cyprian and I^o I. 
?,nd well versed in jurisprudence, he laid stress on the legal 
element in addition to the ritual and sacramental. Through 
him the amalgamation of doctrine and Church government made 
a further advance in the West." 

A few lines are sufficient to depict the emasculated 
Augustinianism represented by Gregory. Reason, science, and 
philosophy, are more strongly depreciated by him than by 
Augustine (Evang. 11. hom. 26) ; ' miracle is the distinguishing 
mark of the religious. Reason can, indeed, establish the 
existence of God, but it is only " by faith that the way is 
opened to the vision of God" (per aditum iidei aperitur 
aditus visionis dei; Ezech. II. hom. 5, following Augustine). 
The doctrine of angels and the devil comes to the front, because 
it suited popular and monastic piety. We can call Gregory the 
" Doctor angelorum et diaboli." As regards the angels, he took 
particular delight (see Evang. II. hom. 34) in working out their 
ranks (under the influence of Greek mysticism), in glorifying 
Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael — -the hero of miracle, the great 
messenger and warrior against the spirits of the air, and the 
medicine-man— in the exact division of angelic tasks and the 
idea of guardian spirits ; he held that angels watched over men, 
as the latter did over cattle. He who thought so little of 
GrKco-Roman culture sanctioned its most inferior parts in his 

ance of what he did, he prepared the way for the development of later Catholicism by 
imperceptibly altering the conception of the tradition received from a preceding age." 

' Gregory was most read of the Western Church I'^athera, as the literature of the 
Middle Ages and our lihraries show. Even in the seventh century he was extolled 
liy tasteless and uncritical writers as wiser than Augustine, more eloquent thaji 
Cyprian, more pious than Anthony (" nihil illi simile demonstrat antiquilas " Ildefond. 
de script. l). 

3 La.u gives a detailed account of Gregoij's teaching ; I.e. pp. 329-556. We see 
here the extent of Gregory's dependence on Augustine. He especially lays as great 
stress on Holy Scripture being the rule of life and doctrine. The most profound of 
Augustine's thoughts are touched on, but they are all tendered superficial. 

3 "Fides non habet meritum, cui humana ntdo prtebet experimentum " (g I). 
Tertullian, cettBinly, had already said that (Apolog. ai) once^ 
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doctrine of the angels. His monkish fancy dealt still mort 
actively in conceptions about the devil and demons, and h; 
gave new life to ideas about Antichrist, who stood already at 
the door, because the world wa.s near its end. As the Logos 
had assumed human nature, so the devil would be incarnate 
at the end of the world (Moral. 31, 24 ; 13, 10). Before Christ 
appeared, the devil possessed all men uf right, and lie still 
possesses unbelievers. He raged through the latter; but a.s 
regardeJ believers he was a powerless and cheated devil. The 
doctrines of redemption, justification, grace, and sin show an 
Augustinianism modified in the interests of miracle, sacred 
rites and monachism. The God-man — whose mother remained 
a virgin at and after the birth — was sinles.s. because he did not 
come into the world through fleshly lusL He is our redeemer 
(redemptor) and mediator — these titles being preferred— and he 
especially propitiated the devil by purchasing men from him 
with his death," and he abolished the disunion between angels 
and men. It is also remarked incidentally that Christ bore 
our punishments and propitiated God's wrath. But, besides 
redemption from the devil, the chief thing is deliverance from 
sin itself. It was effected by Christ putting an end to the 
punishment of original sin, and also destroying sin itself, 
by giving us an example.'' This amounts to saying that 
Christ's work was incomplete, i.e., that it must be supple- 
mented by our penances, for it transformed the eternal punish- 
ment of original sin into temporary penalties, which must be 
atoned for, and it acts mainly by way of example.^ In fact, in 



I revolting form. The 
iralloBing the hidden hook, hi.i 



' The deception theory is thus given by Giegorj' i 
devil is the Ush snapping al Christ's fiei 
divinity ; see Moral. 33, 7, 9. 

s Moral 1. 13: " Incamstus dominus in semetipso omne qnod nobis inspiravit 
ostendit, ut quod pr^ecepto diceret, ei:emplo susdere!." II. 34 : " Venit inter homines 
mediator dei el hominum, homo Christus Jesus, ad ptxbendum exemptum vitie 
hoininibus simplex, ad non parcendum malignis spiritibus rectus ad debellandum 
superbiam timens deum, ad delcrgendam veio in electis suis immunditiain reccdens 

5 Ldti. p. 434; "The chief stress is placed on instruction and example; reconcilia- 
tion with God, certainty of which is absolutely necessary to man's peace of mind, is 
Almost entirely passed over; and deliverance from punishment is inadequately con- 
ceived, a* referring merftly to original sir^ or is rega-rded purely externally. . . , Aij 
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Gregory's teaching, Christ's death and penance appear side by 
side, as two factors of equal value.' 

We must remember this, or we may assign too high a value 
to another line of thought Gregory regards Christ's death as 
an offering (oblatio) for our purification : Christ presents it 
constantly for us, ever showing God his (crucified) body.' But 
this apparently high pitched view after all means very little. 
It has risen from the observance of the Lord's Supper. What 
was constantly done by the priest has been transferred to Christ 
himself But both oblations, related as they are to our "puri- 
fication," possess their sole value in the mitigation of sin's 
penalties. Still another consideration was at work in this case, 
one that, though relying on Biblical statements, sprang in reality 
from wholly different sources. It is the conception of Christ's 
continual intercession. But this intercession must be combined 
with the whole apparatus of intercessions (of angels, saints, 
alms and masses for the dead, which were conceived as personi- 
fied forces), to see that we arc here dealing with a heathen 
conception, which, though it had indeed long been established 
in the practice of the Church, was only now elevated into a 
theory — that of "aids in need." Gregory's candid avowal that 

that Gregory can do to give man peace is to direct him to penance and his good 
works." He speaks of even the holiest remaining in constant uncertainty as to their 
reconciliation. He can make nothing of the thesis that our sins are forgiven for 
Christ's sake. God mther pimishts every sin not atoned for by penance, even if he 
pardons it ; see Moral. IX. ^4,: " Bene dicit Hiob (IX. 28} : Sciens quod non parceris 
delinqaenli, quia delicta nostra iwi pir nos sijieper semelipsum nsecat, etiam cum 
relaxal. Ab eleclis enim auis ituquitahim maculas studet temporali afflictione teigere, 
quas in eis in perpetuura nan vult videre." In his commentary on i Kings (1. IV. 4, 
57), which was hardly trai^scribed indeed in its present form by Gregory himself, we 
even read : " Non omnia nostra Chrisfua explevit, per crucem quidem suam omneB 
redcmit, sed rcmansit, ul qui redimi et r^nare cum eo nitiliir, crucifigalur. Hoc 
profecto residuum viderat, qui dicehat ; si compatimur et conregnabimus. Quasi 
dicat : Quod explevit Christus, non valet nisi n, gai id quad remtuisit adimplet. " 

1 Therefore we find over and over in the Moral, in reference to the expiation of 

sins : " sive per nos, sive per deum." 

s Moral, i. 241 ".Sine intermisstone pro nobis holocauslum redemptor immolat, 

le pain suaoj pro nobis inca^nulioneni demonslrat j ipsa qulppe ejus 

e cmunilationis oblatio est : cumque sc hominem oslendit, delicia 

liens diluit, Et humanitatis suie nivsletio perenne sacrificiura 

itninotat, quia et hcec sunt xterna, quic iiumdal." 
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the death of Christ was not absolutely necessary, showed how 
indefinite was his view of the part it played in this mediation. 
As God created us from nothing, he could also have delivered 
us from misery without Christ's death. But he willed to show 
us the greatness of his compassion by taking upon himself that 
from wliich he desired to deliver us; he willed to give us an 
example, that we should not dread the misfortune and miseries 
of the world, but should avoid its happiness; and he sought 
to teach us to remember death.' Nor has Gregory yet sketched 
a theorj- of Christ's merit — after the analogy of the merits 
which we can gain. That was reserved for the Middle Ages; 
but he has examined Christ's work from the point of view of 
masses for the dead and the intercession of saints. 

I n the doctrines of the primitive state, original sin, sin, faith and 
grace, the Augustinian formulas are repeated — after the Canons 
of Orange, without irresistible grace and particular election." 
But a very real significance was attributed to free-will, which 
Augustine had abstractly admitted. Here we have the fully 
developed doctrines of free and prevenient grace, of the primi- 
tive state and original sin ; (the carnal lust of parents is the 
cause of our life, therefore the latter is sinful; the "disobedi- 
ence" or "disorderliness" of the genital organs is the proof of 
original sin ; intercourse in marriage is never innocent). And 
side by side with all this, we have a calm statement of the 
doctrine of the will, which is merely weakened, and of free 
choice (liberum arbitrium) which must follow grace, if the latter 
is to become operative,' — and yet grace is first to determine the 
will to will. From the first two powers co-operate in all good, 
since free-will must accept what grace offers. It can therefore 
be said " that we redeem ourselves because we assent to the 
Lord redeeming us."* Predestination is simply reduced in the 

1 Moral. 20, 36; a, 37. Ezek. 1. 11. hom. 1, 2. Here occur fine ideas: " Nos 
ininu3 amasset, nisi et vulnera nostra susciperet" (M. io, 36). 

* See the proof of positive points of agreement between Gregory and the Canons of 
Oranges in Arrrold, Ca:sariu=, p. 369 f. Yet Gregory never himself appealed to those 

* How could a bishop, who felt himself to be the pastor of all Christendom, have 
then made pure Auguslinianism the standard of all his counsels ? 

' Moral. 24, 10 ; ^e also 33, 21 ; " Bonum c]uod agimus et dei est et nostrum. 
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case of sinners and elect to prescience, while at the same time 
it is maintained in other passages that it rests on God's free 
power and grace. The latter assumption was necessary, because 
Greg'ory also adhered to "a fixed and definite number of the 
elect " — to supply the place of angels ; but ultimately all belong 
to that number whose perseverance in faith and good works 
God knew beforehand. 

After all, everything spiritual is reduced to the rites of the 
Church. As in the East, these come to the front ; but they are 
regarded in a different way. In the East more scope is given 
to religious sentiment, which exalts itself and luxuriates in the 
whole of the Cultus as a divino-human drama ; in the West, as 
befitted the Roman character, everything is more prosaic and 
calculating. Man accomplishes and receives; submissive obedi- 
ence is the chief virtue; merits are rewarded, but on the 
humble a merit not his own is also bestowed : that is grace. 
Baptism, the Lord's Supper, and penance are the central points • 
in the legal process of grace. We are baptised : thereby in- 
herited guilt is expiated, and all sins committed before baptism 
are blotted out; but original sin is not obliterated, and the 
guilt of later sins remains.' It must be cancelled or atoned for. 
For this there are numerous means, which are as necessary as 
they are uncertain. A man must make himself righteous ; for 
righteousness is the supreme virtue (radix virtutum). He is 
instructed to pray, give alms, and mourn over life. But he 
is further told : " Those who trust in no work of their own run 
to the protection of the holy martyrs, and throng to their sacred 

del per prevenlentem gratkni, noslrum per obsequentem liberam voluntatem. . . . 
-Si nostrum non eat, onde nobis retribui prEBmia apeiamus? Quia ergo 
Eralias agimus, scimus, quod ejus munere prsevenimur ; et rursani quia non inin 
relribuHaium juarimus, n:imui, quod oisequeiile libera arbitrio bona tlii^mii!, 
agerenius." See Ep. III. 29 : Christ will comfort us richly at the Judgment, 
he observes that we have punished our faults by oursetves. 

1 MoihI, IX. 34 : " Sa.luti3 unda a culpa primi parentis absolvimur, sed t 
rialum ejusdem cnlpse diluentes absolud quoque adhuc camaliler obinius." 
casuistical treatment of sins is by no means puritanical in Gregory. He displa 
this matter a lofty wisdom united with charity, and gives directions which 
certainly the best for the circumstances of the time. He sa)-s once (Ep. XI. 
" It is chiraclerislic of pious souls to imagine that Ihey are guilty of faults 
there is absolutely none." 
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bodies with tears, entreat that they may merit pardon at the 
intercession of the saints,"' This practice of resortinjj to saints 
and relics had existed for a long time, but Gregory has the 
merit of systematising it, at the same time providing it with 
abundant material by means of his "Dialogues," as well as his 
other writings.' A cloud of " mediators " came between God 
and the soul : angels, saints, and Christ ; and men began already 
to compute cunningly what each could do for them, what each 
was good for. Uncertainty about God, perverse, monkish 
humility, and the dread entertained by the poor unreconciled 
heart of sin's penalties, threw Christians into the arms of pagan 
superstition, and introduced the " mediators " into dogmatics. 
But in terrifying with its principle: "sin is in no case 
absolved without punishment" (nullatenus peccatum sine vin- 
dicta laxatur),* the Church not only referred men to intercessors, 
alms, and the other forms of satisfaction, to "masses for the 
dead," which obtained an ever-increasing importance, but it 
even modified hell, placing purgatory in front of heaven ; it 
thereby confused conscience and lessened the gravity of sin, 
turning men's interest to sin's punishment. Gregory sanctioned 
and developed broadly the doctrine of purgatory,* already sug- 
gested by Augustine.* The power of the Church, of prayers, 

1 Moral. XVI. ^i : " Hi qui de nullo suo opert confidunl, ad iianctoram martynmi 
ptolectionem currunl ilque a<I sacra eorum corpori flelibiis insistunt, pronieieri se 



' Similar things to those recorded by Gregory were often narrated at an earlier 
date ; but no Western writer before him had developed these superstitions to sucb an 
extent— and he was the must influential bishop. Miracles wrought by relics were to 
him every^lay events ; the miraculous power of some was so great that everyone who 
touched them died. Everything that came in contact with them was magnetised. 
What powerful inlercesEors and adyocates must then the saints be, when even their 
bodies did such deeds I Gregory therefore sought to preserve the attachment of 
influential people by sending relics and — slaves. On pictures, see Ep. IX. 52 ; 
IX, 105; XI. 13. 

■ Moral. IX. 34, or; " delinquenti dominusnequaquam parcit, quia delictum .sine 
ultione non deserit. Aut enim ipse hotno in se p^nitens punit, aut hoc deus cum 
homine vindicans percutit," 

* See Dial. IV. {25) and 39, After Goil has change! eternal punishments into 
temporary, itie Justtfiai must expiate these lempcirar\ penalties for sm m purgatory. 
This is inferred indirectly from Matth. XII 31, direcllj from I Cor III. 12 f. 
There are perfect men, however, who do not need pu^fciri 

' See above, p. 232. ^^M 
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and intercessors extended, however, to this purgatory of 
his.' 

The whole life even of the baptised being still stained at 
least by small sins, their constant attitude must be one of 
penitence, i.e., they must practise penance, which culminates in 
satisfactions and invocations to "Aids in need." Gregory j, 
systematised the doctrine of penance in the exact form in which 
it passed over into the Middle Ages.-' Penance included four 
points, perception of sin and dread of God's judgments, regret 
(contritio), confession of sin, and satisfaction (satisfactio). The 
two first could also be conceived as one (conversio mentis) 3 
The chief emphasis was still held to fall on "conversion," even 
penance was not yet attached to the institution of the Church 
and tlie priest ; but " satisfaction " was necessarily felt to be the 
main thing. The last word was not indeed yet said ; but 
already the order of penance was taking the place due to faith ; 
nay, it was called the ''baptism of tears."* And the Lord's 
Supper was also ultimately drawn into the mechanism of 
penance. In this case, again. Gregory had only to accentuate 
what had long been in use. The main point in the Lord's 
Supper was that it was a sacrifice, which benefited living and 
dead as a means of mitigation (laxatio). As a sacrifice it was 
a repetition of Christ's — hence Gregory's development of the 

1 Did!. IV. 57 ; " Credo, quia hoc tarn apcrte cum vivendbus ac ncscienlilius 
agilur, ut cunctis hxc ogentibus ac nescientibus ostendatur, quia si insolubilci culpEe 
non fuerint, ad absi)lulionem prodesse eliam roortnis victima sacire oblarionis paswl. 
Sed sciendum est, quia illis sacrse victimce murluis prosint, qui hie vivendo obtinuenint, 
ul eos etiam po&t mortem iHina adjuvcnl, qux hic pro ipsis ah aliis fiunt." 

'' On the older Western onler of penance, see Preuachen, TertuJIian's Schriften de 
piEnit. anil i\e |)udicit. iSgo; ifolH's Das Inilulgeniedicl des rOm. Bischofs Kallist 
1B93 (Teste und Unlets. Vol, II, Part 3) ; G6tz, Die Busslehre Cj-priin's 1895 : Karl. 
Muller, Die Bussinstitiilion in Karthago unter Cyprian (Zeilschr. f. K,-Gesch., Vol. 
16 [1895-96] p. I ff., p. 187 ff.). 

' I Reg. I- fl- z, 33 : " Iria in unoquoi^c consideranda sum vetaeilet p<-enitente, 
videlicet conveisio mentis, confessio oris et vindtcttt peccati." Moral 13, 39 : 
" convertunlur Ede, veniunt opere, convertuncur deterendo mala, veniunt Ijgna 
faciemio." Volimtarilj- assumed pains constitute salisfoitio. 

' Evang. 1, I. horn. 10 ; " Peccnta nostra pneterita in baptismatis perceptione 
laxnta sunt, et tamen ]>ost baplisma multa commisimus, sed laxari itertim baplismatis 
aqua non possumus. (Juia ergo ct ix«t baplisma ioquinaviiiius vilmi, baptiiemus 
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ceremonial ritual — and it is self-evident that this was conceived 
altogether realistically. In thii rite (eucharistia, missa, sacri- 
ficium, oblatio, hostia, sacramcntum passionis, communio), the 
pa<;sioii of Christ;' who "is entire in the single portions" (in 
singulis portionibus totus est), was repeated for our atonement. 
Yet even here the last word was not yet uttered, transubstantia- 
tion was not yet evolved. Indeed, we find, accompanying the 
above, a view of the Lord's Supper, which lays stress on our 
presenting ourselves to God as the victim (the host), in yielding 
ourselves to him, practising love, rendering daily the sacrifice of 
tears, despising the world, and — daily offering the Aost of the 
body and blood of Christ." 

What has been left here of Augustinianism ? All the popular' 
Catholic elements which Augustine thrust aside and in part 
remodelled have returned with doubled strength! The moral 
and legal view has triumphed over the religious. What we see 
aimed at in Cyprian's work, De opere et eleemosynis, now 
dominates the whole religious conception, and the uncertainty 
left by Augustine as to the notion of God, because his ideas 
regarding God in Christ were only vague, has here become a 
source of injury traversing the whole system of religion. For 
what does Gregory know of God ? T/tat, being omnipotent, he 
has an inscrutable will; s being the requiter, lie leaves no sin 
■unpunished; and that because he is beneficent, he has created an 
immense multitude of institutions for conveying grace, whose use 
enables the free will to escape sin's penalties, and to exhibit merits 
to God the rewarder. That is Gregory's notion of God, and It is 



1 Evang. 1. 11. horn. 37, 
acnmis et benignitate men 
esurgens a mortuis jam nc 
\ patitur. Nam quoties e 



' Singulariter ad absolutionem 
acri altaris hostia sufTragatur 
oritur, aiihuc per banc in sue 
hostiaro sm passionis offerii 



nysten 



absolutionem noaltam passionem illius leparamus." 

^ See Dial. IV. 58, 59. Gregory already laid great stress on the frequency of' 
masses. He also sppioved of their use to avert temporal sulTerings. He tcltei 
with approval of a woman having delivered her husband from prison by their means, , 
and he sees in them generally the remedy against all torments in this world and in' 
puigatory. Only to eternal lilessedness the mass does not apply. ' 

3 That is the impression that was preserved of Augustine's docttins of predestiua- 
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the specific conception held by the Roman Catholic Church : 
Christ as a person is forgotten. He is a great name in dog- 
matics, i.e.^ at the relative place ; but the fundamental questions 
of salvation arc not answered by reference to him, and in life 
the baptised has to depend on "means" which exist partly 
alongside, partly independently of him, or merely bear his 
bad^e. From this standpoint is explained the whole structure 
of Gregory's theory of religion, which once more sets w^fear' 
and hope instead oi faith and love, and for the grace of God in 
Christ substitutes not an improved, but merely a more compli- 
cated doctrine of merit. And yet Augustine could not have 
complained of this displacement of his ideas ; for he had left 
standing, nay, had himself admitted into his system, all the 
main lines of this theory of religion. Even the manifest and 
grave externalisation of sin, the direction that we must be ever 
bathed in tears, while at the same time zealous and watchful to 
escape the penalties of sin, the perversion of the notion of God 
and sin, as if God's sole concern was to be satisfied, since he 
was the requiter— all these thoughts have their points of contact 
in the range of Augustine's conceptions.' The darkest spot in 
medieval piety, the fact that it commanded constant contrition, 
while at the same time it incited the penitent to make calcula- 
tions which deadened the moral nerve and changed regret for 
sill into dread of punishment— this source of evil, which makes 
religious morality worse than non-religious, was from this time 
perpetuated in the Catholic Church of the West.' 

1 '■DeustelroiesiDcutit"--often. 

■' The term " tutius," and tlie via lulior already play a i;real part in Gregory's 
writings ; sec t.g.. Dial, IV. 58 : " Pensandum est, qnod lulior sit via, w honum 
quod quisque post mortem suam sperat agi per alios, agit ipse dum vivit per se." 
Accordingly chat is only lutius, and not a self-evident duty. 

' Gregory also expressly forbids anyone to be certain of his salvation ; for this he 
could, indeed, appeal to Augustine, His letter to the Empress Gregorin's lady uf 
the bed-chimbei is most instructive (V. 25}. This poor woman wished lo have 
assurance of her salvation, and had written the Pope that she would ply him with 
letters until he should write that he ituTO by a special revelatiott that her sins ineie 
forsiiitn. What an evangelical impulse in A.D. 596 ! The Pope replied, first, that 
he was unworthy of a special revelation ; secondly, that she should not be certain of 
forgiveness until, the last day of her life having come, she should no longer be in a 
position 10 deplore her sins. Till then she must continue to fear ; Tor certainty is the 
parent of iniiolence ; she must not iltive to obtain it leat she go to sleep. " Let thy 
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But in the case of Gregory himself, this system of religion is 
traversed by many other ideas gained from the Gospel and 
Augustine. He could speak eloquently of the impression made 
by the person of Christ, and describe the inner change pro- 
duced by the Divine Word ' in such a way as to make us feel 
that he is not reproducing a lesson he has learnt from others, 
but is speaking from his own experience. " Through the 
sacred oracles we are quickened by the gift of the Spirit, that 
wemayreject works that bring death; the Spirit enters, when God 
touches the mind of the reader in different ways and orders." 
The Spirit of God works on the inner nature through the 
Word. Thus, many of Augustine's best thoughts are repro- 
duced in Gregory's writings,' Again, in his Dogmatics he was 
not a sacerdotal is t. If, as is undeniable, he gave an impetus to 
the further identification of the empirical Church with the 
Church, if all his teaching as to the imputed merit of saints, 
oblations, masses, penance, purgatory, etc., could not but benefit 
the sacerdotal Church, and favour the complete .subjection of 
poor souls to its power, if, finally, his ecclesiastical policy was 
adapted to raise the Church, with the Pope at its head, to a 
supremacy that limited and gave its blessing and sanction to 
every other power, yet his dogmatic was by no means mere 
ecclesiastici.ira. We wonder, rather, that he has nowhere drawn 
the last, and apparently so obvious consequences,* in other 

soul tremble Tor a little while just no™, that it may arierwatda enjoy unenciin^j 

1 Divinus seimo. The phrase " verlium fiilei " is also very common. 

5 Erech. I., h. 7. " Per sacra eloquia ilono spiritus vivificamur, ut mortifera a 
nobis opera repellamus ; spiritaa vadit, cum legenlis animum diversis modis el 
ordinibus tajigit deus." 

' Gregory's veracity, indeed, is not allOEcther above suspicion. His miraculous 
taies are often not ingenuous, hut calculated ; read e.g., Ep. IV. 30. His propa- 
ganda for thn Church did not shrinlt from doubtful means. The Jews on papa] 
properties were to be influenced to accept ChristiBnity by the remission of taxes. 
Even if their own conversion was not sincere, their children would be good Catholics 
(Ep. V. S). Yet Gregory has expressed himself very distinctly against forcible con- 
versions (Ep. I. 47). 

* Besiilea, he by no means sought to introduce the usages of the Roman Church 
by tyrannical force, but lathct directed Augustine, the missionarj-, to adopt what 
good he found in other national Churches ; see Ep. XI. 64. On the other hand, the 
beniidetlng identification of Peter and the Pope made a futlher advance in the 
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words, that he did not rigidly concentrate the whole immense 
apparatus in the hand of the priest, and give the latter the 
guidance of every single soul. Already this had been frequently 
done in practice ; but the thought still predominated that every 
baptised person was alone responsible for himself, and had to J^ 
go his own way in ihe sight of God and within the Church, by 
■ aid of penance and forgiveness. It was reserved for the 
mediaeval development first to set up dogmatically the demand 
that the penitent, i.e., every Christian from baptism to death, 
should depend wholly on the guidance of the priest' 

hands of Gregory. He means the Pope when he says ; " s. ecclesin in apostolorum 
principis solidilate finnala est." And he declares (Ep. IX. iz) ; " de Conslantino- 
politana ecclesi.i quod dicunt, quis earn dubitel sedi aposlolicie esse subjeclnm j " 
see also the line passage Ep. IX. 59: "si qua culpa in episcupis invenitur, nescic 
quis Petri successoti subjectua non sit ; cum vero culpa non exigit, omnes secundum 
lationem humilitalis iEquales sunt." 

' Gregory's extensive correspondence shows how far even at this time strictlj 
iheoli^lcal questions had come to be eclipsed by practical ones as to pastoral super- 
vision and education by means of the cultus and church order. On Gregory's 
importance in conneelion witli the cultus, see Duchesne's encellent work, Orig. du 
culte chrdden (1888), esp. p. 153 sq. 




HISTOSV OF DOGMA IN THE PERIOD OF THE CKALOVINGIAN 
RENAISSANCE. 

Among the young uncivilised peoples, all ecclesiastical institu- 
tions occupied a. still more prominent place than had been given 
them even by the development of the Church in the Roman 
Empire. The philosophical and theological capital of antiquity, 
already handed down in part in compendia, was propagated in 
new abridgements (Isidore of Seville, Bede, Rabanus, etc.). 
John Scotus the unique excepted,' no one was now able to probe 
that intellectual world to its ultimate ideas and perceptions, 

1 Johannes Scotus Erigena's system (chief work : De dhisione natunE, see Migne 
CXXn. ; Christlieb i860, Huber 1861, see Ritter and Baur), does not belong to the 
history of dognu in the West, for it is aji entirely free, independent tepioduction of 
the Neoplatonic (pantheistic) type of thonoht, as repiesented by the Areopagite and 
especially "the divine philosopher Maximiis Confessor," whom Scotus had read. 
Augustine also undoubtedly influenced him ; but he has not brought his speculation 
any nearer Christianity. The most learned and perhaps also the wisest man of his 
age, he maintained the complete identity of religia tiera and phihsopkia vera, and 
thus restored to its central place the fundamental thought of ancient philosophy. But 
to him, only nominally conceding a place to authority beside reason, ^!az phihsBphia 
vera was that monism of view in which the knowledge of nature and that of God 
coincide, thought and being in that case also coinciding. (Everything is nature, 
and finally indeed, "nature which Joes not create and is not created," and the 
notion of being existing in the human mind is the substance of being itself; "intel- 
lectus lerum veiaciter ipsre res sunt.") Acosmic idealism is carried by Scotus (as by 
Stephan bar Sudaili) to the point at which even deity disappears in the intellect of 
man. All agreements with Church doctrines rest with Scotus on accommodation ; 
they do not sptmg, however, from perplexity, but from the clear insight that 
wrappings must exist. In reality, even the living movement of nature itself is only 
an appearance. Without influence, indeed regarded with suspicion in his own time, 
he did not afterwards become the instructor of the West, though Western mystics 
have learnt much from him. He was too much of a Greek. In love and power of 
systematic construction he was phenomenal, and speculative philosophers rightly 
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and make it part of their own spiritual experience.' To the 
historian of civilisation everything in the epoch is interesting; 
in the Carlovingian age, the foundations were laid for the 
developments of the Middle Ages ; but to the historian of 
dogma, if we are to consider not the appropriation of familiar 
material, but the advance of evolution, that period does not 
offer much. 

The Carlovingian epoch was a great, and in many respects 
an unsuccessful, essay at a renaissance of antiquity. It was 
not the product of the slow natural evolution of the Germano- 
Roman peoples, but Charlemagne and his circle sought to gain 
by storm a higher culture for the Prankish Empire, by a fre- 
quently forced return to antiquity, or by the establishment in 
their midst of Byzantine culture. Antiquity was still a living 
thing in Constantinople. Springer has shown, in dealing with 
the history of art, that the Carlovingian school is to be regarded 
as the after-bloom of ancient, and not as the beginning of 
mediseval, art ; and this applies also to theological and philo- 
sophical efforts. The Carlovingian period marks the epoch-making 
beginnings in the history of institutions ; ' in tke history of spiritual 
life it is an appendix to that of the ancient world. Therefore 
the history of dogma in the Middle Ages begins, strictly speak- 
ing, with the age of Clugny.3 It is also useless to discuss, in 
connection with this branch of study, the so-called popular 
forms of German Christianity found in poetical and prose 
fragments. For, firstly, their popular character is very limited ; 
secondly, popular Christianity has hardly exercised any intlu- 

1 It is, on the other hand, wonderfgl with what strength of memoiy and intellect 
men like Alcuin and Faulinus of Aquileia ^miliarised themselves with the sefarale 
lines of Auguatine's thought. Alcuin also lived a life of Augustinian piety. 

= See Hatch ; An introductory lecture on the study of ecdesiastical histoiy, 1885. 

' On the history of d<^nia in the Carlovingian age, see Schwane, Dogmengesch. 
del mittleren Zeit. 1882; Bach, Dogmengesch. des Mittelalters I. Th. 1873, 
Thomnsius-Seeberg, Dogmengesch. 11. 1, 1888: Reutcr, Gesch. der relig. AufklS- 
i-ung im Mittelalter, 187J, t. pp. 1-64. The last book discusses the efforts lo promote 
culture. CE also Gobi, Gesch. der Katechese im Abcndland 1880, and Spiess, Gesch. 
des Unteriichtswescns in Deutschland von den iiltesten Zeiten bis zur .Mitte des 13 
Jahrhunderts, 1885. Further the histories of the German Church by Rettberg nnd 
Ilauck. On " populat theology " among Anglo-Saxons, Saions, and Franks, see 
Bach, I.C. I., p. 81 tr. 
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ence at all on institutions, not to speak of dogma. He who 
wished to reach a higher theological culture, read Augustine 
and Gregory, Gregory and Augustine, and he felt himself to be 
merely a disciple in relation to these and the other Latin 
Fathers, having still to learn the lessons delivered to him.' 

At that time many of the clergy were undoubtedly keenly 
desirous of culture ; to see this we have only to look at the 
manuscripts preserved from the eighth and ninth centuries." 
Nor must we overlook the fact that a small number of scholars 
went further than those belonging to the period A,D. 450-650, 
that they advanced beyond Isidore and Gregory to Augustine 
himself, saw through the emasculation of religion and its 
perversion into a ceremonial service and belief in miracle, and 
returned to the spiritual teaching of Augustine.^ But the lofty 
figure of the African Bishop set bounds to any further advance. 
The best looked up to him, but none saw past him, not even 
Alcuin and Agobard, though the latter has also studied Ter- 
tullian* It is very attractive to study, in connection with 
Church history, the energetic efforts of the Carlovingian Augus- 

1 John Scotus forms an exception, and so also does, in some sense, Fredegia 
Toms, so far as the latter took an independent view of the ominous " nihil " pi 
sented by Augustinian metaphysics. Ahner has, however, shown in his Dissertati 
on Fredegis and his letter " De nibilo et tenebiis" (1878) that this wotlt has be 
ovei -estimated by earlier scholars. 

5 Our gratitude is due to Schrois fur having given in his monograph on Hinkmai 
(1884), pp. 166-174, =" account of the ancient works read or quoted by the greal 
Bishop. What an amount of learning and reading is evident from this comparison, 
and yet Hinkmar was by no means the greatest scholar. It is also interesting to 
notice that Hinltmar held strictly to the edict of Gelasius. 

" A greater interest in Dialectics was also shown by many teachers of the Car- 
lovingian period than by earlier theolt^ans. Compare Alculn's work, De fide 
trinitalis, which also displays a valiant effort to reach systematic unity in theologii 
thought. Fredegis, Alcuin's diicifiulus dulcisstnius, was also reproved by Agobard 
as a " philosopher " for his preference for dialectics, the sylli^sm, and vexed ques- 
tions. ("Invenietis nobilitatem divini eloquii nou secundum vestiam assertionem 
more philosophorum in tumore et ponipa esse vcrbonim " Agobaidi lib. c. object, 
Fredegisi abh.) Yet his teaching as to auctorilas and ratio was not different from 
Augustme's; but distrust was caused by the earnest attempt, on the basis of authority, 
to use reason in dealing with dt^ma. In the dispute between Agobard and Fredegis 
many controversial questions emerged which would have become important if the 
opponents had really detelof)ed them. 

* On Alcuin, see Werner's mont^raph (iSSl). Radbert had also read Tertullian. 
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tinians, to observe their attempts, following but surpassing 
the great Emperor, to purify the traditional form of religion, 
and to narrow the range of a stupid awe of the mysteries and 
of a half-heathen superstition. But it would merely lead to 
confusion in the history of dogma if we were to try to examine 
these attempts." 

The transactions and determining events important to the 
history of dogma in our epoch divide into the following groups. 
I. Controversies as to Byzantine and Roman Christology con- 
trasted with that of Augustine and the West, and between the 
Gregorian system of doctrine and Augustine's theory of pre- 
destination.' 2. Disputes shared in by Rome against the East 
regarding the filwque, and against Rome and the East about 



1 The conditions which heralded the Carlovingian Renaissance consisted in the 
political position of the Prankish Empire, the flourisbing of theological studies 
among ttie Anglo-Saxons (liede), the ecclesiastical activitv of Bonilace on the 
Continent, and the partly new, partly revived, relations of the Empire to Rome and 
Constantinople. The &ct that elements of culture from England, Rome, Lomliardy, 
and finally also the East converged at Charlemagne's Court, and found so energetic 
a Miecenas in the king, made possible the renaissance, which then continued to exist 
under Louis the Pious, and at the Court of Charles the Bald. We cannot over- 
estimate the contribution made by Constantinople. We need only recall the works 
of the l^udo-DionysLus, Maximus, and John of Damascus, which at that time had 
reached the Fiankish Kingdom. Not only John Scotus, but e.g., Hinkmar, read or 
quoted the Pseudo-Dionysius. Some knowledge of Greek was possessed by a few 
Anglo-Saxons from the days of Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus in Canterbury ; but 
they were to a much greater extent teachers of Augustinianism ; yet not in the 
Christological question (see under). It was in Augustine along wilh the Areopapte 
that tbe medijeval mysticism of the West — and alao ^cotua — found its source ; for it 
is very one-sided to make the latter alone responsible for mysticism. The Franks' 
love of culture received its greatest strength from the Kquisition of the Crown of 
Imperial Rome, A.D. Soo. What had Tormerly been a voluntary aspiration now 
assumed the appearance of a duty and obligation ; for the king-emperor of the Franks 
and Romans was the successor of Augustine and Constantine. But bow rapidly all 
this blossom withered ! Walafrid writes truly in the prologue to Einhard's Life of 
Kaiser Karl : " When King Karl assembled wise men, be EUed with light, kindled 
by God, the mist-shrouded, and so to speak almost entirely dark, expanse of the 
kingdom entrusted to him by God, by the new radiance of all science such as till 
then had been in part wholly unknown to these barbarians. But now, since these 
studies once more relapse into theii opposite, the light of wisdom, which finds few 
who love it, becomes ever rarer." 

" In these conflicts the controversy as to Augustine is represented. See also the 
dispute as to the Lord's Supper. 



images.* 3. The development of the practice and theory of the 
Mass and of penance.* 

§ I, («.) The Adoptian Controi'ersy.^ 

After the Western Christological formula of the two natures 
had been forced on the East at the fourth Council, the latter 
had at the fifth Council given the formula a Cyrillian inter- 
pretation, which it confirmed by condemning the Three 
Chapters. Since the Roman Bishop had to accede to the new 
definition, which was regarded in the West as a revolt from that 
of Chalcedon, a schism took place in Upper Italy, which was 
only got over with difficulty, extending into the seventh century, 
and damaging the Pope's prestige in the West. The Monothe- 
lite controversies brought the schism to an end,* and the sixth 
Council restored the formula of Chalcedon in the new version 
of the problem — the question as to the will in Christ. But men 
were far from drawing the consequences of the formula in the 
East, or in Rome itself. Mysticism, which taught the complete 
and inseparable union of the divine and human, and celebrated 
its triumph in all the ritual institutions of the Church, had long 
overgrown the intractable dogmatic formula and stifled its 
influence. But the case was different with many Western 
Bishops, so long as they had not yet been reached by Greek 
mysticism, and still were under the influence of the ancient 
Western tradition, especially Augustine. They held the Christo- 
logical theory that the Holy Trinity had effected the Incarna- 
tion by the second Person of the Godhead, the Son, selecting a 
man (homo) in virtue of eternal election — without antecedent 

1 These controversies are of universal inte^e,^t in Church history. 

* In this development the dogmatic interest of the Carlovingians was alone really 
acute, leading la new definitions, if not at once expressed in strictly dogmatic forms. 
To this subject also belongs the doctrine of the saints (Mary), relics, and indulgences. 

3 See Bach, I.e. Walch, KetzeihJstorie, Vol. IX, ; Hefele, Concil. Gesch. HI.,» p. 
642 ff. (62S S.) i Ilelflerrich, D. westgothische Arianismus u. die spanische Ketier- 
geschichte i860; Gams, Kitchengesch. Spaniens, Vol. II.; Domer, Entwickel. 
Gesch. Vol. II. ; Hauclt, K.-Gesch. Deutschlands, Vol. II., p. 256 ; Opp. Alcuini 
ed. Froben ; Mansi, T. XII., XIII. ; Migne, T. XCVI.— CI. 

' Vet not yet everywhere. 
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merits on the part of the man — by uniting with him to form a 
personal unity, and by thus adopting him to perfect sonship.' 
This scheme is distinguished toto coelo from the Greek one 
(received in Rome) of tlie fifth Council, even if— as happened — 
the whole of human nature was also understood by the hoino. 
For, according to the prevailing Greek conception, the God- 
Logos, in the moment of the Incarnation, so assumed human 
nature and received it into the unity of his being (iStoTroieiv), 
that it participated completely in the dignity, and accordingly 
in the sonskip, of the Son, the incarnate Logos thus being in 
every respect as much the one real Son of God as the pre- 
existent. To hold Jesus Christ as Son of Man to be merely the 
adopted Son of God destroyed, according to Greek ideas, the 
whole mystery of the Incarnation, and took the Church back to 
the abyss of Nestorianism. Conversely, it was possible for one 
who took his stand on Augustinian Christology to feel that the 
contention that the Son of Man was as essentially Son of God 
as the Logos, was a relapse into Docetism or even Pantheism — 
the fusion of divine and human. The great claim of Cyril's 
conception consisted in its maintenance of the perfect unity of 
the Redeemer's personality/ the justification of the other in its 
adherence to Christ's real humanity. This humanity was to the 
opposite party in truth only a theorem, whose avowal permitted 
them to deify in concreto everything human in Christ,3 while the 
Adoptiana were only able to postulate the unity of the Son of 
God and Son of Man.' 

1 See Augustine's Christology above, p. 127 ff. The idea of the aditflio ai the man 
Jesus, or human nature, also occurs in Tertullian, Movatian, Marius Victoiinus, and 
Hilaiy. 

» So fat as the retention of this is the condition of understanding Jesus Christ, the 
Greek conception is superior to the Adoptian. 

'The defenders of the anti- Adoptian Christology (Alcuin's) have not latered their 
tactics at the present day. Thus Ifeich says (I.e. I., p. 109 ff,) ; "The Adoptians had 
no presentiment of that which the (Creeli} Fathers call the pneumatic quality of 
Christ's flesh. Christ's body is to Ihem that of common human nature in every 
respect. In this Itenotic (11) we have the basis of Adoptian dualism. . . . Felix, like 
Elipandus, does not understand the pneumatic human nature in Christ." If these 
words suggest any meaning at all, they show that the modem historian of dogma is as 
honest a Docetiq as the orthodox alter Justinian's heart. 

'The case is precisely the same as in Christological conflicts fienenilly from the 
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It is the old antagonism of Monophysitism and Nestorianism, 
toned down, indeed, in phraseology, but not lessened in sub- 
stance — how could it be lessened ? It is not wonderful that it 
broke out once more after the sixth Council, and that in 
connection with the term "adoptio." It is only surprising 
that it arose at the outskirts of Christendom ; and that the 
controversy occasioned by it in the Church was so rapidly 
and thoroughly quieted. If we reflect that Augustine had 
unhesitatingly taught that Christ, on his human side, was 
the adopted Son of God and the supreme example of 
prevenient free grace (gratia gratis data prEeveniens), that he 
was read everywhere, that many passages in the Western 
Fathers gave evidence of Adoptianism,^ and that even Isidore 
of Seville had written without being questioned : " he is called 
sole-begotten from the excellence of his divinity, because he is 
without brothers, first-begotten on account of tlie asiuniption of a 
man, in which act he has deigned to have brothers by the adoption 
of grace, with regard to whom he should be the first- begot ten," ' 
we are seized with astonishment at the secret, energetic counter- 
action of the Christological mysticism of Cyril and the 
Areopagite. It captivated thoughtful and superstitious 
Christians in Rome, and thence in England, Upper Italy, and 
France. It succeeded in doing so, because it was allied both 
with the philosophical speculation of the time and the super- 
stitious craving for mysteries. Plato and Aristotle, as they 
were understood, were its evangelists, and, again, every celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, yea, every relic, was a silent missionary 
for it. In this men experienced the identity of the heavenly and 
earthly ; accordingly, that identity had to be recognised above all 
in Christ himself Thus the Western and Augustinian Christ- 
days of Apollinaris. There is right and wroTig on both sides, trut after all on neither, 
because the conception of a divine nature in Christ leads either to Docetism or the 
double pcrsonnlity. All speculations that seek to escape these consequences can 
display at most theii good intentions. 

'This was bluntly asserted by Maiius Victorinus (ai5v. Arium I.) to whom is entirely 
due the Augustinian view of Christology stib specie pradestittoHoiii!. 

> Migne, CI., p. 132a sq. ; " UniRenitus vocatur secundum divini talis excel lentiam 
quia sine fratribus, primogenitus secundum susceptionem horainis, in qua pec adop. 
tionem Eftife fratres habere dignatus est, de quibus esset primr^nilus. " 
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ology, with its last, and yet so significant, remnant of a historical 
view of Christ- — his subjection to dtvine grace-~~w&& effaced, not 
by a conflict, but much more certainly by a silent revolution." 

But Augustinian Christology was advocated in Arabian Spain 
about A.D. 780 by Elipandus, Metropolitan of Toledo, and soon 
afterwards in Prankish Spain by Felix, Bishop of Urgel ; it 
being also supported by the Mozarabian liturgy.' They strongly 
emphasised the view that Christ was adopted as man, and the 
redeemed were accordingly, in the fullest sense, brothers of the 
man Jesus. There has been a good deal of argument as to how 
the two bishops, who, for the rest, had the approval of the 
majority of their colleagues in Spain, were influenced thus to 
emphasise the adoptio. After what we have observed above we 
ought rather to ask why the other Western Bishops did not do 
the same. In any case, the hypothesis that this Adoptianism 
is to be explained from Ancient West Gothic Arianism ^ is still 
less tenable than its derivation from Arab influences. ' Nor do 
we obtain much enlightenment from the reference to the con- 
troversy which Elipandus had previously waycd with a heretic 
named Migetius,' since the doctrines ascribed to him do not 
seem to have been the reverse of Adoptianism, while the whole 
figure is obscure.* All that is clear is that at that date the 



' Western AuRustinian Christology, like Ni 
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divine grace, the relation of the work of redemption 
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lid only produce confusion, 



and which had to c^me to an end, until the conception of faith should be thoroughly 
accepted, unhampered by pernicinus speculalions as to the two natures, that Cod 
himself was in the man Jesui. 

' See the seven, though not equally valuable passages in Hefele, I.e., p. 650 f. ; 
"adoptivi hominis passio" — "adoptivi hominis non horniisti vestimentutn " — 
" salvBloi per adoptionem catnia sedem repeliil deitatis," etc. 

' So Helfferich, I.e. ; also Hauck, R.-Encyklop I'., p. 185, leaves it open. 

* Gf^orer, K.-Gesch. HI., p. 644 ff. Graf. Baudissin, Eulogius und Alvar \%^^y 
i. 61 f. The traces cited of a connection lietween Elipandus and Felix with the 
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' Hefele, Op. cit., p. 6a8 ff. 

^ Besides his enthusiasm for Rome, Migetii 
he conceived God strictly as 11 angle peiso 
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Spanish Church possessed no connection with Rome, that it 
rejected the alliance sought by Hadrian I., and, while relatively 
uninfluenced by the Roman and Byzantine Church tradition/ 
was in a state of great confusion internally.' It is further 
evident that Elipandus gladly seized the opportunity to extend 
the sphere of his metropolitan power to Asturia under the sure 
protection of the unbelievers. A dogmatic Spanish formula was 

himself in three peisons, namely, David (Father ?), Jesus, and Paul (Ihe Holy Ghost ?), 
Besides t)iis " Sabellianiam," one might be lempted to discover " i'riscillian" 
errors in him. But the slight infoimation we possess (see Hadrian and Elipandus" 
letters) do not warrant a confident decision. 

' This explains the unrnterrupted prestige of Augustinian theology. Isidore of 
Seville, e.g., felt it so strongly, that he even taught twofold predestination [SenlenC. 
II. 6) ; " gemina predestinalio . . . slve reproborum ad mortem," 

' The comparatively slight influence exerted by the great main current of Church 
development is also shown by the fact that the opposition of the Spaniard Vigilantius to 
saints and relics continued to uifluence Spain, as is evidenced, «.f., by the attack made 
upon him bj- Faustus of Rhegium (see above, p. 344, note l). Paradoxical us it sounds, 
the veneration of these objects lay in the van of Church evolution, in so far as it was. 
most closely connected with the development of Chnstology. Those who resisted 
this worship soon ceased to do so on evangelical grounds, but because ecclesiastically 
they were " laggards." The dislike to relics and pictures, however, is as closely con- 
nected with the Adoptian theory, as their worship and the materialistic dogma of the 
Lord's Supper are with the Christology of Cyril, Justinian, and Alcuin (see under). 
But even after Keccared passed over to Catholicism, the Spanish Church showed its 
disorderly state, not only in the persistent mingling of Pagan and Christian motals, 
and (in some circles) the continuance of certain Arian leaning, but atili more in 
numerous heretical intrigues. To this class belong Priscillianism, degenerated into 
dualism, Migetius, that Marcus who rejuvenated Bisilidiankm, and above all the sect 
of Bonosians that held its ground in Spain — phenomena that were profoundly opposed 
lo Cathohcism, and prove how hard it was for the rising Roman Catholic Church in 
Spain to adopt the sentiments of Roman Catholicism. No other Western Church 
had at this date still to strive so keenly witli powerful heresies as the Spanish. Hence 
is explained the growth in this Church, especially after contact with Islam, of the 
cold, determined fanaticism of its orthodoxy and persecution of heretics. Wherever 
it atLws, this is a sign that men have forced themselves after severe sacrifices to sub- 
mit to the sacred cause, and that they now seek to compensate themselves by making 
cithers do the same. As ri^rds the sect of Bonosians in particular, ihejr founder, 
Bonosus, Bishop of Sardiea, advanced from a denial of Mary's perpetual virginity to 
the doctrine of Photinus (>ee the Synod of Capua, a.d. 391 ; Ambrose's letters, 
Siricius, and Innocent I., and Marias Mercator). Strange to say. he found adherents 
in South Gaul, and especially in >ipain, up till into the eighth century ; in Spain, as it 
appears, they were numerous ; see the 2 Synod of Aries (443?} c. 17, Synod of Clichy 
(6j6) c. S, Synod of Orleans [538) c. 31, C^nnad. de vir. inl. 14, Avitus Vienn., 
Isidore de script, eccl. 20, de hair. 53. In the sixth century Justinian of Valenlia 
opposed them in Spain, and in the sever,th the Synod of Toledo (675), referred in 
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welcome to him as a means of doing this. It is probable, finally, 
that Latin translations of Nestorian writings (i>., of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia) were read in Spain. This cannot, indeed, be 
proved ; but there can be no doubt that Felix of Ur gel gave a 
Nestorian {Tlieodorian) development to Augustine's Ckristology, 
and thus went beyond Augustine, and it is on the other hand 
certain that from the sixth century Latin translations of works 
by Nestorian (and Syrian) writers were current in the West.' 

Elipandus was a loya! adherent to the Augustinian and 
Chalcedonian Christology ; this is attested by his epistles ; see 
also the two books written against him by Beatus and Eterius of 
Asturia, as wel! as Alcuin's writings. He meant to maintain 
the unity of person throughout ; but this unity did not, in his 
view, do away with the strict distinction of natures. The human 
nature remained human, being thence raised to the dignity of 
divinity, and for this reason he held the term "adoptio" to be 
peculiarly fitting: "the son adoptive in his humanity but not in 

the Symbol to the doctrine of [he Bonosians that Christ had only existed after Mary 
bore him, and was merely ^ Jilius aihflivus, by confessing i "hie etiam £liiis dei 
natura est filius, non adoplinne." Nalurally Elipandus and Felix were conjoined by 
their oppionenls with the Bonosians, but with the greatest injustice ; they were laiber 
theit most implacable enemies, since they never denied that Christ as Son of God was 
fitiu! dti naturalis. They even tried Lo hurl back the charge of Bonosianism at their 
enemies (Beatus and Eterius), an attempt, indeed, that could not succeed. It was at 
any rate prejudicial, seeing that men cling tu catchwords, to place in the Toledan 
Symbol of 675 the words "non GHus adoptione," although by them the Photinian 
error, which Elipandus himself "condemned lo hell," was exclusively meant. We 
may, indeed, say of Bonosianism, but not of Elipandus' teaching, (hat it:> circulation 
in Spain s explained by the Aiian leanings of the Western Goths ; lot not only in 
the Arianism of sch'iUriy theologians, but still more in its popular form, there Ituked 
an element of the doctrine of Paul of Samosata and Fhotinus. 

' Since the Three Chapter controversy. We have to remember, further, that Theo- 
dore's commentary on Paul's Epistles still exists in a Latin trnnalBtion.and that the work 
of Junilius comes from a Syrian copy ; see Neander's Dogmengea;h, II., p. 35 f., and 
Jacobi's note there, p. sbf. Maller(Art. Adoptianism in Herza^'ii K.-E.,2ndEi!.) has 
stated, on the basis of Gam's discoveries, a conjecture that is worth noting ; " Perhaps 
we ought to regard the orthodox brethren in Cordova exlolUd by Elijiandus (Ep. ad 
Pelic. in Alcuin's lelleis, ep. 123), who provided him with scholarly material, and to 
whom Alcuin {ep. ad Leidrad. 141) supposes the evit originally In have been due, 
as Eastern Christians of Npslorinn culture who had come in the train of ihe Arabs, 
ajid who, if Ihey did not proiluce, supported Ihe Adoptian tendency." Il is further 
impoitant that Elipandus has not mentioned Nestorianism among Lhe ancient heresies 
icjected by him. 
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his divinity " (filius adoptivus huinanitate nequaquam divinitate). 
Everyone in the West (even Alcuin) stil! spoke at that time of 
the assumtio hominis, and not merely of the assumtio Immatue 
naturce (assumption of a man not of human nature). It was a 
correct inference that assumtio hoinijiis = adoptio hominis. If the 
word "adoptio" was not exactly common in the more ancient 
literature,' the matter designated by it was correctly expressed 
in Augustine's sense,' The sonship of Christ was therefore 
twofold ; as God he was son by race and nature (genere et 
natura), as man by adoption and grace, Elipandua quoted 
texts in support of this, and inferred quite correctly that he 
who disputed the Redeemer's adoptio had to deny the reality 
of his human nature, and consequently to suppose that Christ 
derived his humanity, which would be unlike ours, from the 
substance of the Father. Elipandus therefore designates his 
opponents Docetics or Eutychians. 

If we find that even he was interested really in Christ's com- 
plete humanity /or /«> work's sake, the same fact shows much more 
clearly in the important case of Felix (see the writings directed 
against him by Paulinus and Alcuin). He has also left the 
God-Logos resting in the background ; but his theory of religion 
deals with the second Adam in a way that had not been heard 
of in the Church since the days of Theodore, Since the Son of 
Man was actually a man, the whole stages of liis humiliation 
were not voluntarily undertaken, but were necessary. It was 
only the resolve of the Son of God to adopt a man that was 
freely made. After this resolve was realised the Son of Man had 
to be a servant, had to be subject to the Father in everything, 
had to fulfil his will and not his own. Like all men he was only 
good so far as, and because, he was subject to the Father's grace ; 
he was not omniscient and omnipotent, but his wisdom and 
power were bounded by the limits imposed on humanity. He 
derived his life from the Father, and to him he also prayed for 

1 Alcnin says too much when he exclMms (adv, Elip. IV. a): " Ubi latuit, ubi 
donnivit hoc nomen adoptionis vel nuncupationis de Christo?" orEp. no ; " Novitas 
vocum In adoptione, tiuncupiitioiie, omnino fidelihus omnibus detestnnda. est." 

* Compare how also Facundus of Hermiane (pro defens. trium capp. p. 708, ed. 
Paris, 1616, II.) acknowledges that Christ accepted the " Sacrament ol Adoption. " 
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himself.^ Felix's final interest consisted in the fact that only 
thus can we be certain of our adoption. He insisted very strongly 
on raising to the central place in the conception of redemption 
the thought that the adoption of believers is only certain if 
Christ adopted a man like other men, or humanity : we are only 
redeemed if Christ is our oldest brother. The assurance of the 
redemption of humanity rests, as with Augustine, on the sole- 
begotten (in the divine sphere) having united with himself the 
first- begotten (in the human) ["adoptivi cum adoptivo,servi cum 
servo, Christi cum Christo. deus inter deos"]. Christ, who as 
man was sacrificed for sakes, was the head of humanity, not by 
his divinity, but by his humanity. For this very reason the 
members are only certain of their adoption if the head is 
adopted.' If we are not dealing in Christ's case with an 
adoption as in our own, the then Incarnation was enacted 
outside of our sphere, and is of no benefit to us. But Felix 
went a step farther. He did not, like Augustine, satisfy himself 
with stopping at the simple contention that the man (homo) 
Christ was adopted in virtue of the prevenient grace of pre- 
destination, and with combining, by a mere assertion, this con- 
tention with the thesis of personal unity. On the contrary he 
rigidly separated the natures, and sought to form a clear idea of 
the way in which tlie adoption was accomplished (see the 
Antiochenes.) 

As regards the first point, he applied the phrase " true and 
peculiar son" (verus et proprius filius) to the God-Logos alone, 
and did not shrink from the proposition " the .son is believed one 
in two forms" (duobus modis unus creditur filiits); he dis- 
tinguished between " the one " and " the other " (alter and alter), 
" this one " and " that " {i/le and ille), nay, he called the Son of 
Man "God by adoption " {nuncupativus deus : meaning that he 
became God). He speaks, like the Antiochenes, of a " dwelling " 
of God in man, of the man who is united (conjunctus ; appli- 
catus) with deity, or bears deity. He has, indeed, compared the 
union of the two natures in Christ with the relation of soul and 
body ; but the figure is still more inapt from his standpoint than 

1 See passages died by Bach, 0pp. cit., p. no fT. 

' The clearest passages — Felix's own words — occur in Agobaiil, lib. adv. Vel. 27-37. 
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from Augustine's ; for the community of attributes is to him 
not real, but nominal, and "we must by no means believe that 
the omnipotent divine Father, who is a spirit, begets the body 
from himself" (nullo modo credendum est, ut omnipotens deus 
pater, qui spiritus est, de semetipso carnem generet). The man 
Christ has two fathers, one natural (David), and the other by his 
adoption. 

With reference to the second point, Felix taught that the 
Son of Man underwent two births : he was bom of the virgin — 
that was his natural birth, and of grace or adoption in baptism — 
his spiritual birth. Christ, accordingly, like all Christians, ex- 
perienced a twofold birth. His spiritual birth, as indispensable 
for him as for the rest, was accomplished, as in every other case, 
in baptism ; but in this instance also baptism was only the 
beginning. It was not completed till the Resurrection.* As 
the Son of Man, therefore, was subject to the different stages of 
divine grace arising from his election, he was also originally, 
though sinless,^ the " old man " (vetus homo), and passed 
through the process of regeneration until he reached complete 
adoption — undergoing everything that and as we do. But we 
follow the Head, and it is only because he experienced this that 
he can be our redeemer and intercessor. For the rest, it is 
besides to be held that the Son of God also accepted human 
birth for himself, a.s in that case he is further to be conceived as 
sharing in all the acts of the Son of Man.^ 

Elipandus had given currency to his teaching in letters. His 

1 Alcuin adv. Fclic. II. i6 (Felix says) : " Christus qui est secundus Adam, 
accepit has geminas generationes, primam vid. quEE secundum cainem est, secundam 
veto spiritualem, qua; per adoptionem fit, idem redemptor noster secundum hominem 
«omplejcus in semetipso continet ; primam vid. quam suscepit ei viigine nasccndo, 
secundam veio quam iniliavU ia lavacro a mortuis resurgendo. " 

' Alcuin indeed does not believe that Feliit was sincere in professing to hold the 
sinleisness of Christ, for, if he had been, he would not have spoken of a tegenetation 
ofChri5t(i.c,c l8). 

1 Felin's words in Agobard 33 : " Propter singular! tatem persons, in qua divinitas 
filii dei cum hunianitate sua communes habeat actiones, qua es causa aliquandoeaqus 
divina sunt reteruntur ad humana, et ea qus humana fiunt interdum adscribuntut ad 
-diiina, el hoc ordine aliquando dei filius in hominis filio filius hominis appellati dig- 
natur et hominis filius in del filio fdius dei niirtcupalur.'" The Neslorians, too, main- 
tained such a double personality. 
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fir.st Opponents were the Abbot Beatus and the youthful Bishop 
Eteriua. Their opposition inflamed the anger of the ageing 
Metropolitan, jealous of his orthodoxy. All who refused to see 
in the two natures more than one filius proprius he called 
"servants of Antichrist" (a.D. 785). Those he attacked, how- 
ever, did not keep silent, but exposed the heretical character of 
Adoptianism in an elaborate document ; they also noted the 
fact that the controversy had already excited the Bishops of all 
Spain, and had extended into France.' Hadrian I. entered into 
the dispute at this time. He could not but welcome ihe chance 
of proving to the Spanish Metropolitan, whose independence 
rendered him obnoxious, that he had fallen into the heresy of 
Nestorius, and that the Spanish Bishops were therefore bound 
to adhere to the teaching of Rome and the Fathers.' 

Soon afterwards Felix of Urgel energetically championed the 
thesis laid down by Elipandus. Thereby the question at issue 
became important for the kingdom of the Franks. The Synod 
of Regensburg {792), whose transactions are unfortunately lost, 
was convened to deal with Adoptianism. Felix himself required 
to appear. He defended himself before Char]eraagne,3 but is 

'See the analysis of this wriling in Bach, p. 116 ff. It follows Cyril, The ok! 
charge formerly made against the Nestorians is also urged against the Adoplian.s, that 
by making the Son of Man independent they expanded the Trinity into a Quaternity. 
A few Western reminiscences are, however, not wanting, although the human nature is 
substantially conceived to be the impersonal caro ; see e.g., II. 68, where the_;f/('i« je- 
eutiduni canum is named as mediator (" reconciliati sumus per solum filium secundum 
camem, sed non soli filio secundum divinitatem ") ; also II. 40: " do minus ae 
cedemptor noster cum sancta ecclesia, quamredemit secundum camem, una substantia 

= Ep. y7 in the Cod. Carol, in Migne, T. CII., see analysis in Hefele III., p. 661 
ff., which is also IQ be compared with what follows. 

3 In the controversy the King proved that he felt fiiliy his lesjionsibUity as a 
Christian ruler, and was at the same time thoroughly mudous to be just. He was 
really convinced by the propositions of his theolc^ans. They eKlolled him highly as 
protector of the faith, as a David and a Solomon. Alcuin says of the King (adv. 
Elipand. I. 16) : " Catholicus in fide, rex in potestate, ponlifex in pi^edicatione, judex 
in aijuitate, philosophus in liberalibus sludiis, indytus in muribus (?) et omni hunestaCe 
prasdpuus." Ep. 100 ad dominum regem ; "hoc mirabile et speciaie in te pietalis 
dei donum pricdicamus, quod tanta devotione ecclesias Christi a perfidorum doctrinis 
19 puigare tuetique niteris, quanta forinsecus a vaslatione pnganorum defen- 
; vel p.-opagare conaris. His dtiobus gladiis vestraro venerandam eKcellirnti im 
tra ItevaquE diviiia nrmavit polestas." 
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ddid to have ultimately recanted, since all the Bishops declared 
hi* tcachiti^r to be erroneous. The recantation is, indeed, sup- 
piirtcd by .tcvcral witnesses, but is not placed beyond doubt, for 
wo hear that Felix was sent to Rome, and was kept in iirison 
by the I'opc until he yielded to swear to an orthodox confession. 
He now returned to Spain (to his bishopric ?) but soon renounced 
his forced rcc>mtation, and withdrew to Toledo in Saracen 
territory, in order to escape the censorship of the Franks. 
Alciiin's attempt to recover for the Church its highly prized 
binhop by means of a very friendly letter that breathed Augus- 
tine's Kpirit (A.T), 793) perhaps crossed the effort made by the 
hciids of the Adoptianists to maintain their teaching in the 
Church by an encyclical to the Bishops of the Prankish kingdom, 
and a letter to Charlemagne, which took the form of a remon- 
Mtriince, and contained a petition for a new investigation. 
Klipnndu» always regarded the "sleek" Beatus as the chief 
enemy, who had instilled his poison into the Church and seduced 
the Bishops. He adjures the King to judge justly ; to reinstate 
Felix, and be warned by Constantine's revolt to Arianism. 
The heresy that through Beatus now threatened the whole 
Church was nothing less than the denial that Christ received 
his body fpim the Virgin. At the brilliant Synod of Frankfurt, 
Churlcmagnc, after reporting to the Pope, set on foot a new 
liive.ttigktion (794X Learned bi<hops and theologians were 
summoned from all quarters. The assembly rejected Adop- 
tifinism in two Synodal deeds — the Italian Bishops under 
Piiiilin()'« of Aquileia voted separately. The same course was 
folU'wed by n Synod assembled contemporaneously at Rome. 
All these resolutions were transmitted, along «-ith a letter of his 
own. by Ch»rlcmi%ne to Elipandus. 

We are not interested in foUowing the controversy further, 
for new phsses did not appear. But we have the impression 
that Adoptisnism made ad\'ances in Saracen Spain and the 
nc^hbouring province until about A.lk 799. Even the peisooal 
mfloence of fitmous doctors (Benedict of Aniane, Leidrad of 
L>*o»vi) met at first with little success. But Prankish Spain 
couM not resist the intlu«ice of dte n^ole empire, and Felix 
hintsdf wJi$ ultimately ntdnced qckc more to lecant at tbe 
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Synod of Aachen (799). At this date, besides PauHnus,' Alcuin 
was indefatigable in producing works, some of them extensive, 
against the heresy (Libeli. adv. Felic. ha;r., IV. lib. adv. Elip- 
andum, VII. lib. adv. Felic). It is interesting to notice how 
this Anglo-Saxon, the disciple of Eede, was entirely dependent 
in his Christology on the Greeks, and had abandoned the 
Augustinian tradition. Augustine as well as Gr^co-Roman 
speculative theology had become domesticated in England 
through the Romanising of that country. But in those questions 
on which the Greeks had pronounced their views, they were ever 
regarded as the more honourable, reliable, and learned. They 
were the representatives of the sublime theology of the mystery 
of the Incarnation.' The Latins were only after al! to be 
considered in so far as they agreed with the Greeks. How 
great is the imposing prestige and power of an ancient culture, 
and how cogent is every "advance" that it experiences, even if 
that advance passes imperceptibly into a refinement which 
produces a new barbarianism ! Alcuin's arguments might have 
occurred just as well in the works of Cyril, Leontius, or John of 
Damascus, and they are sometimes actually to be found there 
word for word r — Christ is the personal God- Logos who assumed 
impersonal human nature, and fused it into the complete unity 
.of his being. Accordingly, even apart from sin, Christ's human- 
ity was by no means like ours in all points, but was very 
different. Since it acquired all the attributes of deity, all 
human limitations shown in the life of Jesus were voluntarily 
accepted, in other words were due to accommodation, were 
pedagogic or illusory. Alcuin dissipates the records of the 
gospels as thoroughly as the Monophysite and Crypto-Mono- 
physite Greeks. This form of piety had ceased to regard Christ 
in any sense as a human person ; nay, it J"elt itself gravely hurt 
if it was told that it ought to suppose a really human conscious- 
ness in Christ. Not only was the dismemberment of the one 
Christ disowned as blasphemous, but still more the application 
to him of categories that were held to describe believers.' In 

1 See on his palemics. Bach, p. I3I (T. 

" ThLi i,s Irae above all of Cyril. 

'Sea the analysis of Alcuin's Christotc^ in Bach, p. 12S S. Alcuin seeks to ihow 
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fact, we are correct in saying that faith in Christ as Redeenoer 
had no interest in expounding broadly wherein Christ is like us.'- 
But the Adoptians had, consistentlj' with this likeness, which 
they asserted, characterised him as /lead of the community, 
and demonstrated a way in which the man Christ could be 
apprehended as redeemer and intercessor.- But then, as now, 

(0 that all the sUteineats of Scriplure and the Fathers regarding Chibt have for tl 
subject the concrele person in two natures ; (2) that the notion of adoplioi 
neither in Scripture nor the Fathers, and is thus novel and iiilse ; and (3) that tl 
Adnptianist theory is iaconsistent, and upsets the basis of failh. Me tries to show tl 
adeptio, if taken to mean anything different from assuniplio, leads to heresy. Assump>fl 
tion is held to express the natural relation in which humanity is connected » ' ' 
deity by the Incarnation, and which is annulled by the adoplie ihot de5igna.tes d 
relation due to grace. Alcuin indeed also speaks (fallawing .Augustine) of { 
having been in Christ, for it does not, like adofiiiii, exclude the natural relation d| 
sooship. But his strongest argument consists in his explanation that passive ado] 
was impossible, because the Son of Man did tibI exist at all before he was actual S 
of God. Neither he nor Paulinus supposes that the man Christ was a person h 
the God-man. He ceitainiy possessed his personality from the first in the Son ol 
God. Accordingly, if we think abstractly, we may not conceive of a man (1 
Christ who existed before ihe Incarnation, but of human nature, which only b 
personal by its assumption, and was at once made an essential constituent < 
person of the God-man. Therefore this nature, even apait from sin, was infinitd 
superior to and unlike ours. Therefore the doctrine of the Agnoetes, who had bi 
fides been already strongly assailed by Gregoiy I. in his letters, was to be condemned; 
and the servile form of the Son of God was in every respect worthy of adoration, 
because it was not necessary to his nature, but was at every point freely undertaken. 
Accordingly Christ required neither baptism nor adoption, and even as man was no _ 
ordinary creature, but always the Gocl-miin. " In spite of the assumptioi 
nature, the God-man retained sole property in the person of the .Son." Human 
was merely added like something impersonal to this unity of person of the Sod tk 
God, " and there remained the same property in two natures in the name of the S 
that formerly existed in one substance." But Alcuin adds very inaptly (c. Felic I 
12): "in adsumtione camis a deo persona perit hominis, non natura ; '' 
certainly ilid nut assume that a " persona hominis " had existed previously, 
only explain this lapse by supposing that Alcuin had not yet let Cyril's ChristolM 
expunge from his mind ev^ry reminiscence of Augustine's. Bach rightly ri 
(p. 136 f. : against Dorner) "that no opponent of the Adoptians imagined that p 
SOnality was essential to the completeness of the human nature ; (like Bach bimseli) 
they taught exactly the opposite." Bach's own explanation of the above pajsagej 
is, for the rest, wholly incorrect, ^y persm 
man as such, of humanilas, and not of the n 



which is only intelligible a 

■would understand " the person ot man 

Christ." 

1 Epist. ad Carol. M. : " Quid enim 
ndoplivum filium vel deum nuncupativum 

'The explanations given by Felix as 





prodest ecclesire dei Christum appelUi 
o the man Christ as saterdos, sacri/icitu 
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no one who had once been initiated into the mysteries was 
influenced by this. He who has once but sipped the intoxicating 
cup of that mysticism, which promises to transform every worth- 
less stone into gold, sees every where the mystery of deification, 
and then it is not easy for the watchman to recall the dreamer 
to life." For this is the last motive of this speculation : from the 
transformation of the impersonal human substance into the divine 
{in the case of Christ) to derive the divino-kuman means of 
enjoyment in this world. Even in the instance of Beatus, the 
realistic conception of the Lord's Supper turns out to be a 
decisive motive against Adoptianism,' and this motive can also 
be demonstrated in Alcuin's works.^ Thus the Christological 
controversy is closely connected with the magical conceptions 
of the Lord's Supper as the centre of Church doctrine and 
practice. It is all the more instructive that, as we shall see, 
images were not yet thought of, while the East had long had 
them in view, as well as the Lord's Supper, in connection with 
its Crypto- Monophysite Christology. In this matter the Anglo- 
Saxon and Prankish Church still " lagged " behind its guide. 

cajiul tccltsia are Augusrinian, and in part more precise than they occur in Augustine. 
The patt played in the controversy by the thought of Christ as head of the Church a 
worthy of note. We are not prepared for it, if we start from the more ancient 
tradition. The fireater emphasis laid on Christ as priest and sacrifice was already 
determined by the all-prevailing reference to the Mass. 

' Adoptianism, like Nestorianism, necessarily remained a half thing, because it did 
not correct this pseudo-Christian motice. This is the ultimate cause of its speedy 
death. Adoptianism and the Eucharislic Christ do not suit each other. 

"See Bach, p. 119 f. Beatus has pointed out, like Cyril, that the concrete unity of 
Christ's person is shown most dearly in the fact that in the Lord's Supper the whole 
Chcl't is adore<5, and that his flesh is the principle of elernal life. Bach (p, 120) has 
eloquently evolved as his own view the cause for which the opponents of the 
Adoptians ultimately contended. " Beatus and Eterius, in opposition to the exter- 
nality of Elipandus, pointed with a profoundly realistic glance to the central signifi- 
cance of Christ in the collective ethical and sacramental constitution of Christianity, 
and the morally free life of humanity. The organic and physical relation of Christ 
to humanity, and the //iyJioi'g)' of grace in its inner relation to human freedom, whicb 
has its living roots in the concrete God-man, ate hereby indicated. A divided Christ 
cannot be a new phyHad ethical ^^mcn/ of life to mankind." This materialbtic ghcet 
unfortunately also announces its presence in Protestant Christianity. 

a With him and Paulinus, only indeed in unimportant hints, wherefore Bach calls 
Paulinus " less profound and thorough " than Beatus. How the speculation reached 
the latter is not known. 
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Felix secluded himself with Leidrad in Lyons. The re- 
conversion of the Prankish Adoptians now made great strides, 
and Felix himself had to exhort his congregation to abandon 
the error which he had formerly taught them. But he was by 
no means thoroughly convinced at heart, a-; is shown by papers 
found, after the death of the unfortunate Bishop, by Leidrad's 
successor, Agobard. Agobard held it necessary to refute the 
dead Felix. If aggressive Adoptianism soon expired in the 
Frankish kingdom, it was revived by the daring dialectic of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries as a doctrine of the schools,^ and 
it afterwards continued during all centuries of the Middle Ages, 
though without rousing more than a theological dispute. Little 
is known of how the "heresy" gradually died out in Saracen 
Spain. Even in the time of Elipandus it did not escape censure. 
It still had power to attract about a.d. 850 ; -■ but then there came 
times when it was necessarily worth more to Christian Spaniards 
to feel that they were in agreement with the whole Church than 
to defend the legitimacy of a distinctive position. 

The decisive result of the whole controversy was that thi 
West set aside its own earlier Christological system, and — for 
the sake of the Lord's Supper and the imposing tradition of the 
Greeks — thought like the latter within the sphere of dog^na. 
Christ's unity was maintained; but this unity absorbed his 
humanity, and removed far off the dread incarnate Son of God 
(dei filius incarnatus tremendus). Strict dogmatic only per- 
mitted him to be approached in the Lord's Supper. But that 
did not prevent the vision of the lowly Man of Sorrows con- 
tinuing, still secretly at first, to make its way side by side with 
dogmatic theory, that vision that had dawned upon Augustine, 
and was in ever-increasing vividness to form the strength of 
piety in the future. 

§ I. {b\ The Controversy as to Predestimition.^ 

The revival of theological science in the ninth century led 

1 See Bach, If., p. 390 ff. 

» See the letters of Alvar, Bandissin, I.e. Bach I., p. 146 ff. 

' Sources, collected by the Jaosenist Maugin, Vetenim aurf qui IX. sjec. de 
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to a thorough study of Augustine. But the theology of 
Gregory I. had already accustomed men to combine the 
formulas of Augustinianism with the Pelagianism required by 
the system of the cultus. Hence a renewal of the controversy 
would hardly have taken place had not the monk Gottschalk 
of Orbais asserted the doctrine of predestination with as much 
energy as Augustine had done in his latest writings, and had 
he not been opposed by Hinlcmar, whom his jealous colleagues 
would gladly have charged with heresy. It was not his use of 
AugLstinian formulas that lifted Gottschalk out of the mass of 
theologians, and gave a startling effect to his confession. It 
was the fact that the doctrine of predestination had become the 
strength and support of his being after a misspent life. Here 
again it is palpable that words are not everything, that they 
remain a tinkling cymbal as long as they are not the expression 
of experience. Many joined and followed Gottschalk in speak- 
ing as he did at the time; but he alone was persecuted as a 
heretical teacher, because the opposition felt that he alone was 
dangerous to their Church system. 

Gottschalk's teaching regarding predestination was not 
different, either in matter or form, from that of Augustine, 
Fulgentius, and Isidore ;^ but it must also be said that he taught 
nothing but predestination. With the devotion, at first of 
resignation, and afterwards of fanaticism, he committed himself 
to the hands of God who does all things according to his good 
pleasure, and does nothing without having determined it irre- 
vocably from the beginning. Predestination is the content of 

pnedesl. el firalia scripsetunt, Paris 1650 ; see the works of Carlovingian theolt^ans 
in the time of Charles the Bald, Mansi, T. XIV. and XV. ; Gfibrer, Gesch. der Kaiol. 
Vol. I., and JC-Gesch., Vol. III. 3 ; Diimmlet, Getch. des oslfrSnlt. Rcichs, Vol. I. ; 
Ilauck, K.-Gesch. Deutschlands, Vol. II. : Winers in the Ztschr. f. A hist. Theol. 
1S59; Weiisackei in the Jahrbb. f. deutsche TheoL 1859; Heftle, Condi, -Gesch. 
IV*., p. 130 ff. ; Bach, Op. cit. I., p. 219 ff; Reuter I.e. I., p. 43 fi"; Borrasch, Der 
Mijnch Gottschalk, l8b8 j Monographs on Hinkmar by v. Noorden and Schriirs; 
Freystedt, Det vrissensch. Kampf imPradest.-.Streit des gjahth. ; also, Der synodale 
Kampf im Pradest.-Slreil des g Jahrh. (Ztschr. f. wissensch. Theol. Vol. 36, pp. 
31S-368 5 New Series, Vol. L, pp. 447-478), and Sludieo ni Gottschalk (Ztschr. f. K. 
Gesch., Vol XVIII., p. 1 ff.). 

I Gottschalk is especially dependent on Fulgentius. On Isidore's doctrine of 
predestination, see Wiggers, Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol. 1855 ; on Bede's, I.e. 1857. 
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the Gospel, is the object of faith. It is the truth^that twofold 
predestination to life and death, according to which eternal 
life is decreed for the good, and death for the sinner, in which, 
therefore, some are appointed to life, and the rest to death. 
Nothing is to be set aside that the Church elsewhere teaches, 
or that it does ; but it is a revolt from the Gospel to obscure in 
the hearts of men the certainty of this eternal unchangeable 
dispensation of divine grace— for justice and punishment are 
also good. Until his death Gottschalk defended inflexibly this 
faith of his, in the living and original language of the convinced « 
advocate.' 

But what did the historical Christ, or the Christ of the sacra-J 
mentally ordered Church, mean here? If the hidden God with | 
his hidden will was a comfort to Gottschalk, then that comfort | 
consisted in the assurance that this God had also predestinated | 
some to life, and the assurance flowed from the economy which I 
culminated in Christ. For from what other source was It { 
known that eternal predestination also embraced \hii pardon of J 
a section of mankind? The assurance of the individual gained | 
nothing by this ; but among the opposition also no one would [ 
have anyihing to do with certainty of salvation ; the individual I 
did not count for much to himself or others. Individualism | 
was not yet developed. Christ accordingly was not in question. 
Even the resolute defender of predestination looked to him 
when he thought of election to life. But the system of the | 
Sacraments, legal demands and works, which constituted the 1 
Church itself, tottered, as it must always totter, wherever I 
religion is recalled from externality to the inner life. This J 
recall was accomplished in a much more abstract way in theJ 
present instance than by Augustine. The most profound ofl 
the African's expositions on liberating grace and the blessedf 
necessity of goodness (beata necessitas boni), which form the- 

1 On Gottschalk's life till the outbreak of the dispute, see Hcfele, 
Angustinianspirit, and 'Augustine's language in the Confessio prolixior (Migne, CX 
p. 349h " Tui profecto sic semper indigent omnes elect! tui, quo videlicet lihi de Sj 
solo semper valeant placere. Queinadmodum palmites indigent vite, quo TructM 
queant ferre, vel a6r aut nculi luce, quo vel ille lucidus esse vel illi possint videre. . 
te igitur supplex invoco . . . ut largiaris in&Xgen'dmma wXVi per gralmla graliie ti 
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background of the doctrine of predestination, do not tell 
strongly upon Gottschalk. Nor had the Frankish monk been 
able to appropriate the Neoplatonic speculation, that had been 
toned down or transferred to a wholly different sphere of ideas 
by Augustine's teaching. And, again, he did not know the 
dialectic of the notion of time, which is inseparable from 
Augustine's conception. Yet he was not unfamiliar with 
dialectics ; indeed, if we may trust the accounts given us, he 
at first took pleasure in the problem on dialectical grounds ; but 
the fire he played with afterwards mastered him. The subject 
matter itself became precious to him. It corresponded to his 
own mood, ever growing gloomier, and he championed it with 
the zeal of the missionary. It was not original sin, or sin that 
he regarded as the chief subject, but the unchangeableness and 
wisdom of God. He was a theologian in the narrowest sense 
of the term. 

Gottschalk was first opposed by Rabanus in his letters to 
Noting and Eberard — shortly before A.D. 84S,' He was accused 
of teaching that right faith and good works were of no avail to 
him who was not appointed to salvation, and that God forced 
men to sin and perdition (invitum hominem facit peccare)." 
Other opponents soon arose, and it was declared that he taught 
a predestination to sin. At the Council of Mainz (848) Rabanus 
got him condemned,' and handed over, by command of King 
Lewis, to Hinkmar to whose province as monk he belonged.* Inhis 
letter to Hinkmar, Rabanus declares a predestination as regards 
wickedness to be simply erroneous, and he is able to tell already 
of people, who, seduced by Gottschalk, gave up pious practices 

■ See Opp. Raban. in Migne, CXII., p. 1530 sq., Kunslrrann, Rabanus Magnentius 
Maunis 1841. 

» The view of Rabanus himsell, thai gn^t., pure, truly pious and unpolitical prince 
of the Church, was Semi-PelaRian. 

J Fragment of a confession of Gottsclialk laid before the Synod in Hinkmar, De 
predest. 5, Migne, CXXV.,p. 89sq.(HelBle, p. 138) : "geminapnedestinatio . . . 
similiter omnino omnes reprobos, qui damnabuntur propter ipsorum mala merita, iii- 
conimutabilis dens per justum judicium suum incomrautHbiliter pnedestina 
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because, forsooth, they were wholly useless.' Hinkmar g;ot the 
judgment against the "miserable monk" repeated at an imperial 
synodal diet at Chiersey (849). He was deposed from his office. 
scourged, and rendered harmless in prison.' Neither Rabanus 
nor Hinkmar seems at first to have formed as yet any idea of 
the difficulty of the whole question — caused by the authority of 
Augustine and other Fathers. Hinkmar contented himself with 
referring God's prescience to good or evil, but predestination to 
goodness aionc.' But the position of the case soon changed. 
Goltschalk composed two confe.ssions, in which he stated his 
teaching, supporting it from Scripture and the Fathers,* and he 
also wrote essays in which he emphasised the particularism of 
Christ's saving work,^ subordinating the latter strictly to the 
premundane decree of God. He also, in a letter to Amolo, gave 

' Op. cit. 

> Hincm. De ptaedest. 2; Migne, CXXV., p. 85 ; cf. Migne. CXXI, p. iDzy. 

s Hinkmar's large works on the qiiesiion in dispute were not written till several years 
later; (yet see the writing Ad reclusos et simpUces, A. □. 849-50 ; Gundlach in the 
Ztschr. filrK.-Gesch., Vol. X., p. 258 ft; Freystedt, I.e. p. 320ff., 358 ff.). The first 
in three books (856 and S57) was so extensive, that it was not tiar^sci ibed, and so has 
perished (see Schrora, p. 136 f.). The second, De pricdestinationedeietliberoarbitrio, 
was also prolix enough and very meaningless (written 859 to S60, Schrflrs, p. 141 ff.). 
In the introduction to this work, the histoiy of the sect of predestinationists, which is 
said to have riaen even in St. Augustine's lifetime, is described in a very unhistorical 
fashion. The sect has now revived, and its newer members adheie to Fulgentius, wha 
never enjoyed a lofty prestige in the Church (c. 3, 8, 13). Hinkmar's main proposition 
is that predestination to punishment embraces compulsion to couunit sin. " Pnescivit 
deus bominem ad pcenam." Accordingly there is only a predestination of, not tir, 
punishment. 

'Migne, CXXI., pp. 347-349; "Confiteor, deum omnipotentein et incommutabilem 
pneaciase et pKedestioasse angelos sanctos et homines eleclos ad vilam gratis ^ternam, 
et ipsum diabolum . . . cum ipsis quoque hominibus reprobis . . . propter pnescita 
certissime ipsorum propria futuia mala metita pr^estinasse parittr per justissimum 
judicium suum in mortem merito sempitemam." " Credo siquidem atque confiteor 
pra:scisseteantesieculaquiEcunqueerant ftituia, sive bona si »e mala, pra^ie'tinasse veto 
tantummodo bona. Bona autem a te pt^edestinata bifariam sunt tuis a fidelibus in- 
dagata . . . i.e. in gratife beneficia et justitJK simul judicia , . . Fmstta eleciis 
pnedestinasses vitam, nisi et illos priedestinasses ad ipsam. Sic etiam . . . omnibus 
ijuoque reprobis hominibus pereonem merito prfedestinasti pcenam, ct eosdem similiter 
priedestinasli ad cam, quia nimirum sine causa et ipfas pncdtstinasses mortis perpettiie 
pcenam, nisi et ipsos prKdeitinaises ad earn : non enim ircnt, nisi destinati, neque 
profecto destinarentur, nisi essent pncdestinatf . " From Goltschalk's standpoint both 
confessions are conciliatory. 

■ Gottsciialk frequently maintained that Clirist did not die for the repraii, though 
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expression to the particularly objectionable principle "that 
baptism and the other sacraments were given in vain to those 
who perished after receiving them ; " for " those of the number 
of the faithful who perish were never incorporated in Christ and 
the Church." ' But it was perceived in the more cultured South, 
apart from Mainz and Rheims, that it was not Gottschalk but 
his opponents who diverged from Augustine's teaching. The 
best theologians ranged themselves on the side of the Confessor 
e.g., Prudcntius of Troyes, Ratramnus of Corbie, then also the 
learned and acute Lupus of Ferrieres,' the priest Scrvatus 
Lupus and Remigius of Lyons, for the most part disciples of 
Alcuin.3 

There now began a lively theological controversy (849-50), 
which was not, however, violent enough to involve the rest of the 
Church and the Pope, and which was unspeakably unsatisfactory, 
because staunch Augustiiiians neither could nor would abandon 
the ruling ecclesiastical system, and had therefore to seek for com- 
promises where Gottschalk's results endangered it, and because 
the Prankish Semi- Pelagians soon saw that they would have to 
approximate their /;4/-(ij-eo/o^ to Augiistinianism, Among the 
writings in defence of Gottschalk there were accordingly many 
shades of opinion, but so were there also on the other side.* 
Florus Magister, e.g.. advocated the twofold (gemina) prede- 
stination, but yet opposed Gottschalk, since he rejected the 
thought of the irresistibleness of grace.^ Amolo of Lyons 
treated him in a friendly spirit ; but no one else showed 
so emphatically that Gottschalk's teaching did away with the 
historical redemption, the fruits of Christ's death, and sacra- 
he taught a certain general redemption of all the baptised ; see Hincm. De pi^ed. 
29. 34. 35 ; Migne, CXXV., p. 389 sq.,' 349 sq., 369 sq. 

' Hefele, p. 169 ; " baptistum et alia sacramenta fcustatorie eis dati, qui post eoTum 
perceptionera pereunt; " for "qui ex numero flddium pereunt, Christo el ecclesiae 
nunquam Cuerunt incorporati. " 

» See Freystedt, I.e.. p. 329 ffi 

' Bach (I., p. 23Z ff.) has analysed and discussed the various writings of these men. 

* Men at that lime disputed about predestination, just as " positive " theologians 
to-day quarrel among themsalves about the right of historical criticism. Some defend 
this right, others would restrict or abolish it ; but even the former don't really believe 
in it, since they lake care not to carry out ils conclusions. 

' Bach, I., p. J40. 
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mental grace.' The only one who took up a consistent stand- 
point, and from it opposed the monk, was John Scotus. His 
teaching did not rest on Augustine's doctrine of predestination 
but on the Neoplatonic and Augustinian ontology, which 
he developed boldly. According to this, evil and death were 
nothing. Unchangeable being had only one unchangeable 
will, namely itself, and it evolved itself alone. Everything else 
consisted in negation, was nothing actual, and bore this very 
not-being in itself as a punishment. Applying this to the ques- 
tion of predestination, it followed that those were right who 
would only admit one predestination.' But friend and foe felt, 
without seeing through the pantheism of Scotus, that this was a 
case of casting out the devil by the aid of Beelzebub (" com- 
raentum diaboli "). There was only one way out of the 
difficulty besides that given by Scotus. This was to give up 
altogether putting the question in the form of the predestination 
problem, to hold to the historical Christ, and to do justice to 
Augustine's doctrine of grace by reducing the Church system 
to the experience of the new birth and faith. But no one dis- 
covered this expedient,' and so the whole controversy neces- 
sarily became a maze of insincerity, partly objective, partly 
conscious. Augustine's authority, however, was so power- 
ful that the result, if we may speak of such a thing, came 
nearer Gottschalk's teaching in words than to the original utter- 
ances of Rabanus and his comrades (of whom Pardulus also 
was one). The latter sought to carry their distinction between 
prescience and predestination (as regards evil and punishment), 
and would therefore have nothing said oi persons being predes- 
tined to punishment. When God foresaw evil, he predestined 
punishment for those who should not deserve to be redeemed 
by grace ; room, accordingly. Is left indirectly to free-will, al- 
though, so far as words go, the saved are saved solely in virtue 
of election. The artificial distinction here made (predestination 

> Bach, I., p. a+i ft. 

■ De divina ptsedest. Migne, 
Langres (859) condemned the wo 
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of life and of the good, prescience of the wicked, predestination 
of punishment) is apparently defensible, even on an Augustinian 
basis, since Hinkmar now .spoke of a complete loss of freedom 
through Adam's Fall. But the distinction was in truth meant 
to open a door for the entrance of Semi-Pelagianism. This 
doctrine was adopted at a new Synod of Chiersey (853) under 
Hinkmar's leadership.' 

But what took place here was not authoritative in the Arch- 
bishopric of Sens' and the Empire of Lothar. Remigius of 
Lyons sharply attacked the four chapters of Chiersey as running 
counter to Scripture and the Fathers.^ At the great Synod 
held at Valencia of the provinces of Lyons, Vienne and Aries 
(855), canons were adopted which adhered much more closely 
to Augustine, and contained the teaching of Remigius. Dislike 
to the powerful Hinkmar also played a part in their composi- 
tion. The Synod rejected the four chapters : they had been 

■ The fuur chapters of Chiersey yielded more to Aiigustiniariisni ihan was consistent 
with tiuthfulness : I. " Deus hominem sine peccato rectum cum libero atbitrio con- 
didit et in paradiso posuit, ijuem in sanctitate justitix petmanere voluit. Homo 
Lbero arbitrio male utens peccavit et cecidit, et factus est roassa perditionis totius 
hamaiii generis. Deus autem bonu^ et Justus elegit ex eadem massa perditionis 
secundum piseadentiam suam, ijuos per gratiam priedestmavit ad vitam, et vitam illis 
priedcstinavit ffiternam. Ceteros autem, quos justitise judicio in massa perditionis 
reliquit, perituros prasscivit, aed oon ut perirent ptiedeslinavit, pcenam autem illis, 
quia Justus est, pr^estinavit a;Cemam. Ac per hoc utiatn dei pKedestinationem 
tantummodo dicimus, quie aut ad donum peninet p^tiEe, aut ad retributionem 
justitJEe." II. "Libertatem arbitrli in ptimo homine/eriliii'imai, quamper Christum 
dominum nostrum recepimus, Et habemus liberum atbitrium ad bonum, pr*ventum 
et adjutum gratia, Et habemus liberum arbitrium ad malum, desertimi gratia. 
Liberum autem habemus aibitiium quia gratia Kberatum et gratia, de corrupto 
sanalum. " III. " Deus omnes homines sine exceptione tuU salvos fieri, licet non 
omnes solventur. Quod autem quidem salvantur, salvanlis est donum ; quod autem 
quidem pereunt, pereuntium est meritum." The fourth chapter sa)-s that Christ 
adopted the nature of each man, and accordingly died foe each, though all arc not re- 
deemed. The cause of this fact is that those not redeemed are infideUs or are defi- 
cient in the &ith that works by love; " poculum humance salutis, quod confcctura 
est infiimitate nostra et virtute divina. habet quidem in se, ut omnibus prosit, sed si 
non bibitur non medetm." Mansi, XIV., p. 919, 

' See on Pnidentius and the Synod of Sens, Hefele, p. 188 f. The four chapters 
of this Synod, which teach the J^mina prmdeslinalio, are by Pnidentius : see Migne, 
CXXV.,p. 64. 

' Migne, CXXL, p. 10S3 : " Libellus de tenenda immobil iter scriptural veritale" 
as an oUicial paper of the Church of Lyons. 
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entered on with too little prudence {" minus prospecte sus- 
cepta.") It taught the double predestination, applied the latter 
to persons also, and maintained that Christ shed his blood for 
believers. The question whether God willed to save all men 
was carefully evaded. If the Synod disowned a predestination 
to sin, it did not thereby abandon strictly Augustinian ground. 
On the contrary, the contention that condemnation was based 
on prescience, and that in the Church's Sacraments " nothing 
was futile or delusive" (nihil sit cassum, nihil ludificatorium) 
shows the anxiety felt not to give up what was held valid by 
the Church.' If we compare the resolutions of the two Synods 
word for word, the differences are extremely subtle, and yet the 
little addition (plus) of the alien co-efficient attached to Augus- 
linianism in the Chiersey decrees is highly significant 
Rabanus, Hinkmar, and Charles's Synod take their stand on 
ecclesiastical empiricism, and try, because they must, to come 
to terms with Angustinianism, therein yielding more than can 
have been agreeable to them. Remigius, Prudentius, and 
Lothar's Synod take their stand on Augustinianism, and yet 
would not give up this ecclesiastical empiricism. But in neither 
case did anyone permit the suggestion of a doubt as to whether 
this empiricism and Augustinianism were compatible. 

Political affairs prevented the threatened breach from being 
consummated. The matter was taken up again in the reign of 
King Charles, Lothar's son. A few slight modifications of the 
chapters of Valencia were decided on at Langres (859) in order 
to enable Charles the Bald, who had subscribed those of 
Chiersey, to approve of them.' The great Synod of Savonibres 
(859), at which there were present bishops from three kingdoms, 
as well as the sovereigns themselves, Charles the Bald, Charles 
of Provence, and Lothar of Lothringen, adopted the modified 
chapters of Valencia, and also, as it appears, those passed at 
Chiersey ; the members did not condemn one another on 
account of disbelief or belief in twofold predestination (gemina 
predestinatioj, and this meant the greatest advance towards 

1 It is superfluous to give the canons here — they are veiy prolix ! see Mansi, XV. , 
p. 3 ; Hefele, IV., p. 193 ff. ; -Schrois, p, 133 ff. 
' Mansi, XV., p. 537 ; Hefele, p. 205. 
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peace.' Hinkmar, indeed, did not doubt that there had been 
and was a predestinationist heresy, which it was necessary to 
opposf, and whose adherents appealed unjustifiably to 
Augustine. He composed at the time his prolix work, De 
prxdestinatione (against Remigius and others), under the 
auspices of his theological king. But the kings' need of peace 
was stronger than the zeal of bishops fighting in the dark. At 
the great Synod of the three realms at Toucy [860), the case 
postponed at Savonieres was brought to an end in a comprehen- 
sive synodal edict, which dealt indefinitely with the real kernel 
of the question, and was destitute of meaning and badly 
arranged. Controversial points were left alone, and those were 
confe.ssed on which all were agreed. Hinkmar composed this 
document. Beside:! predestination to life, which was set forth 
in good Augustinian language, it was declared that God wilted 
to save all, that Christ died for all^ and that while free-will 
required to be redeemed and healed after the Fall, it had never 
been wholly lost. ' If the worth of a confession depends on its 
really e>:pressing the existing belief, then the triumph of 
Hinkmar's formula was really more valuable than would have 
been that of the contrary' doctrine. The avowal of twofold 
predestination, in itself even more the expression of a theological 
speculation than of Christian faith in God the Father, would 
have meant less than nothing coupled with the retention of 
ecclesiastical empiricism. Of course the formula of Hinkmar, 
which no artifice could reconcile with that of Orange, did not 
mean much either ; for, in spite of words, Augustine remained 
deposed. Gregory I.'s system of doctrine held the field. Men 
thought of the sacramental Christ, as they rejected, along with 
Adoptianism, the Augustinian Christology, and it was still this 
Christ and the good works of believers to which they looked, 
when, along with twofold predestination, they in fact set aside 
Augustine's doctrine of grace. 

Gottschalk died in prison, irreconcilable and unreconciled (8S9), 
clinging to 1ih.c predesCitintio ad mortem, which he understood in 

'Mansi, XV., p. 529; Hefele, p. 206. 

'The prolU Ep. synodalis in Mansi, XV., p. 563 ; Mefele, p. 217 fl". Prj:dcslm 
alio ad moritm is not mentiimed. 
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so " erroneous a sense " that he did not abandon it as Remigius 
seems to have done. He had prophesied in vain the unmasking 
and fall of his mortal enemy Hinkcnar as Antichrist, that great 
exemplar of predestination to death. ' 



2. The Controversy regarding the Filioque and Pictures. 

By the position it had taken up in the Adoptiani.st as well as 
in the predestination controversy, the Church of the Frankish 
kingdom identified itself, abandoning tendencies to higher 
characteristics of its own,' with the popular Church ideas as 
represented by Constantinople and Rome. The theology it had 
inherited from Augustine was transformed into an ecclesiastical 
system such as had long prevailed in those chief Churches. 
But the West at that time still held tenaciously to its own 
characteristic position as compared with the East in two 
doctrines ; it supported t\ie fi/ioque and rejected images. Both 
these subjects have been already discussed in Vol, IV., pp. 133, 
317, therefore only a little falls to be added. 

Even if we had not known it already, we see very clearly in 
the controversy regarding the filioque clause that the doctrine 
of the Trinity and ChrJstology constituted dogma and the legal 
basis of the Church kut itoy;>\v even for the West — see the 

'The ill-usage he hai! suffered seems to have rendered Gottschalk at times irre- 
sponsible for his actions in the last years of his life. His dispute with Hinkmar about 
thephrase " trina deltas " is noteworthy. ThelatterwouWuot permit it on the gronnd 
tliat it was Arian ; Gottschalk and Ratramnus defended it by accusing Hinkmat ot 
Sabellianism. Both phrases "nnadeitas' and " tiina deilas" can be defended from the 
Augustinian standpoint ; see Hickmat's writing, De una et non trina deitate (Migne, 
CXXV., p. 473 ; Schrors, Hinkmar, p. 150 ff. ), in which Boethius' notion of person- 
ality (" rationahilis nature individua subsistentia "} plays a part. The number of 
theological problems discussed at the date of this renaissance of theoli^y was very 
great; see Sch rots, Hinkmar, p. 88 ff. But the questions were almost ail exceedingly 
minute and subtle, like those su^ested by clever children. Nor was the culture of 
the period possessed of the scholastic technique required for iheir treatment. 

sOf course only tendencies — the confusion that still prevailed at the close of the 
eighth century as regards August! nianistn is best shown by the fact that the Symbol 
admitted into the Libri Carolini (symbolum Hieronymi, sermo Augustini) was Pelagius' 
Confession of Faith ad Snnoeentium. But it was also, as late as A.D. 1521, produced 
by the Sorbonne agajait Luther as Augustini ' 
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Athanasian Creed.' The filwque, which originated in Augus- 
tinian theology, came to the Prankish kingdom from Spain, but 
we know nothing more precisely as to how it did. It was held 
to be certain that it belonged to the Symbol, and this conviction 

1 1 have [!ea,It with the origin and authority of the Athanasian Symbol in Vol. IV., 
p. 134. Since then Loofs (K, Encykl., Vol. II.', pp. 177-194) has puhlished an in- 
vestigation regarding it, distinguished hy a comprehensive knowledge of sources and 
literature. We are agreed as to the following points, (l) The Symbol, whether we 
may think it to have risen out of two originally independent documents or not, belongs 
to Roman Southern Gaul, (z) Its first, longer, Trinitarian half, as well as the second, 
shorter, Christological portion belongs to the period c. 450— (at latest) 600. In the 
pre-Carlovingian age the Symhol had only a partial authority — the Canon of Autun 
proves that it was accepted there c. 670. Not till the Carlovingian period was the 
way prepared for its universal acceptance. Thus only two important points are in 
dispute. (1) Did the Symbol originate in a sermo de symbolo, or was it directly 
conceived as a formulary of tlie faith ? (2) Does it consist of two portions originally 
independent, or was it framed from the first in its present estent ? I may here leave 
the first question alone. As regards the second, I had supported tlie original inde- 
pendence of the Trinitarian first half, and supposed that the Christological section 
was only added a considerable time later, perhaps not till the Carlovingian epoch. 
Loofs (p. 18s fF.) has convinced me, hy his evidence as to the Cod. Paris, 3836, that 
this date ha; been put too late. But I never based mf opinion of an original inde- 
pendence of the two parts on this external testiniony invalidated by L00&, but on the 
internal matter i)f the Symbol. The latter Loofs has practically left alone. The 
following lacts fall to be considered. (1} In. the opening of the Symbol, g§ 1-3, the 
doctrine of the Trinity is alone announced as " calholica fides " (compare the edict 
of Theodosius I. ofA.D. 3S0) ; there is nothing to suggest that the author means also 
to deal with Christology. (2) In § 26 we find, consistently with this, the sok-mn con- 
clusion revetting to the beginning ; " Qui vult ergo salvus esse, ita de irinitale 
sentiat." This whole first half is accordingly a rule of faitli complete in itself and 
entire, elaborated by the aid of Augustine and Vincentius, and anti-Arian. Nothing 
essential is to be found in it which could not have been written by Augustine, if of 
course the sentences may have been only gradually polished afterwards. (3) The 
following section, not hitherto introduced, is, indeed, bracketed with the preceding 
one by §g 27 and 4S ; but these brackets testify plainly enough that ao original orjjanic 
unity is not to be supposed. For (o) g 40 is a replica of g 26, yet (i) the language is 
somewhat different (in the second section we have " fideliter credere," " fides recta, 
ut credamus et confiteamut," " fideliter el firmiterque credere " ; in the first section ; 
" calholicam fidera tenere," or " integram inviolatamque fidem servate "). (4) Look- 
ing to the contents, the Christological section, g§ 28-39, shows, fii^t, the Antinestorian 
(32) and AntimoQophysite attitude (34, 35) completely balanced ; secondly, the 
Galilean rescension of the Apostle's Creed (" passus," " desceiiditad Inferos," " sedet 
ad dexteram dei falris omnipotenti! — these could only be attributed to Spain) ; 
thirdly, the influence of the Nicene Constantinopolitan Creed ("passus est //» noi/m 
sa/utt"), so that we can hardly ascend beyond the beginning of the sixth century for 
this part. (5} Weight is to be given to the fact that the author, who has adhered 
strictly in §3 36, 37 to the curt form of the Symbol, has considered it necessary in 
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was already expressed at the Synod of Gentilly {767). ^ Charles's 
learned theologians confirmed it, as is proved by AIcuin*s work 
De processione spiritus sancti, and the Libri Carolini. * Official 
action was provoked by Western monks having had to submit 
to grave injustice in Jerusalem, because in the Liturgy they 
added, " sicut erat in principio " to the " Gloria patri," and " tu 
solus altissimus " to the " Gloria in excelsis," and in the Symbol 
" filioque '* to " a patre." They complained to the Pope, who 
turned to the Emperor. The latter commissioned Theodulf of 
Orleans to compose a work, " De spiritu sancto," and got it 
decreed at the Synod of Aachen (809) that the filioque be- 
longed to the Symbol. 3 The Pope, however, who had to 
approve of this decision, still took the East into consideration, 
and did not permit the admission of the word, though he 
assented to the doctrine. Even the remonstrance of the Franks 
that ^^ filioque was necessary to salvation did not move him.* 
The matter continued thus till the great controversy under 
Photius, until the filioque became the Symbolic watchword in 
the whole of the West. ^ The most worthless formula of 

§§ 38, 39 to make a wordy addition, that at Qirist's coming all men ** reddituri sunt de 
i2X:\AS propriis rationem, et qui bona egerunt ibunt in vitam aetemam, qui vero mala in 
ignem seternum." Is this addition not to be understood as in the interests of Semi- 
Pelagianism ? The two portions may have been combined as early as the sixth century. 
If we could date the Sermo Trevir. we would know more accurately about this. 

1 See Hefele, III., p. 432. 

^Hefele, III., p. 704 ; see Libr. Carol. III. 3 (Migne, Vol. 98), where Tarasius is 
blamed, for teaching that the Holy Spirit proceeds ex patre per filium instead of eX 
filio. 

3 Hefele, III., 750-755. 

4 See Mansi, XIV., p. 18 sq. It is very important that the Pope objected to the 
last-mentioned argument of the Franks, sa)ang that other things were also necessary 
for salvation, and were yet not received into the Symbol, since it could admit of no 
change at all. This meant (as opposed to the Eastern view) that the Symbol did not 
embrace every thing that belonged to salvation. The Pope says (p. 20) : ** Verumtamen, 
quseso, responde mihi : num universa hujusmodi fidei mystica sacramenta, quae symbolo 
non continentur, sine quibus quisque, qui ad hoc pertingere potest, catholicus esse 
non potest, symbolis inserenda et propter compendium minus intellegentium, ut 
cuique libuerit, addenda sunt ? " The Pope, besides, asserted, in a very remarkable 
way, in the interview with the Frankish missi^ he thought that all stages of culture 
could not take up the same attitude to dogma, hat accordingly what was important 
to some was not to others. 

^ The papal legates in Constantinople (a.d. 880) still subscribed the Symbol without 
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Augustinianism, once recommended by its opposition to 
Arianism, was thus preserved in the West. 

If in this controversy between the West and East the former 
at first received only a lukewarm support from Rome, which 
was still half Byzantine, the Pope ranged himself entirely on 
the side of the pious Eastern theologians in the Oriental contro- 
versy about images, and therewith his relations became strained 
with Prankish theology or the efforts made by Charles I. to 
promote civilisation. The attitude of that theology in the great 
conflict is extremely characteristic of the transition time in 
which it found itself. The spiritual {tuner) element introduced 
into it by Augustine no longer reacted in Christology, and in the 
conception of the Mass, gainst mystical superstition and magic 
sacramentalism. It had been swallowed up by the more 
powerful Byzantine Roman current. But the Franks could not 
yet force themselves to adopt the Or\enia.\ worship 0/ images. ' 
A halt was made at the Host, A spiritualj Auj^ustinian element 
reacted against image- worship, but, paradoxical as it sounds, 
the lower state of dogmatic culture had also its effect here. It 
would indeed seem, on a superficial view, that he who rejects the 
veneration of images is always the more cultured. But that 
only holds in circumstances that did not then exist. Where 
men had once entered, as was the case in the Prankish kingdom, 
the magic circle of the Byzantine mysticism that enveloped 
Christ and the cultus, it was simply the sign of a religious faith 
not yet fully developed on this basis to halt at the Host, and to 
disdain the riches offered by images to theological thought and 
pious fancy. The East and Rome made their Christology living 
for themselves in pictures, and so saw the past mystery in the 
abiding present. How could a faith dispense with them that al- 
ready aimed at the sensuous enjoyment of heavenly things and 
revelled in the worship of relics? But dogmatic culture was 
still backward in the West, the theosophy of images had not yet 

fllajut. On John VIII., see Hcfele IV., p. 482. The Prankish kingdom took 
the liveliesl interest in the contioversy in that period ; but the grounds on which it 
rested its own view were always the same. It is not known how and when the 
" filioqne " was admitted in Rome into the SymbBi; and we know just as UHIe about 
how and when Rome accepted the Galilean Apostles' Creed and the Athanasian. 
' This is irae of the cultured, and at that time governing, portion of the cle^. 
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been learnt, and — what was most important — but few pictures 
were possessed. 

It has been maintained,' but it is not absolutely certain, that 
the Synod of Gentilly (j6j^ emitted a declaration as to image- 
worship satisfactory to the Pope. The Synod of Frankfort (794) 
unanimously condemned the decision of the seventh CEcuncieni- 
cal Council, which required " service and adoration " (servitium, 
adoratio) to be rendered to images. The decisions of the 
Council were undoubtedly extant only in a very bad translation.^ 
** Certain chapters " had been previously sent to Rome against 
the worship of images, these being an extract (85 ch.) from the 
Libri Carolini, which Alcuin had composed shortly before, at the 
Emperor's command, in conjunction with other theological 
Court officials ; they were written against the Oriental Councils 
of 754 and 787. 3 In these iconoclasm, but still more strongly 
image-worship, are forbidden as foolish and mischievous. It w^as 
right to have pictures for decoration and recollection, but not to 
adore them (Gregory I., Ep. VII. ill : "therefore the picture is 
used in Churches that those who are ignorant of letters may at 
least read by seeing upon the walls what they cannot read in 
books," and, further, Libri Carol, praef : " having images in the 
ornaments of our churches and in memory of past events, and 
worshipping God alone, and exhibiting fit veneration to his 
saints, we are neither iconoclasts with the one party nor 
worshippers with the other"). I mage- worship is then refuted 
at greater length, and the addition of the seventh to the six 
^Ecumenical Councils is condemned ; the two Synods (of 754 
and 787) are "infamous" and "most foolish" (infames, in- 
eptissimae). Some would see in these books a proof of the 
Carlovingian " illumination " ;f^ but the enlightenment, which is 
unmistakable in other respects, only went the length of ignorance 
of the theosophy of images, failure to understand the subtle 
distinctions between Xar/oe/a (worship) and Trpo(rKvv*j(ri^ (venera- 
tion), and the king's effort to advance civilisation. What the 
books really show is the self-reliance and sense of power of the 

1 Hefele, III., p. 433 ; Hauck, K.-Gesch. II., p. 278 f. 
*Mansi, XIII., p. 909. 
» Migne, CII., p. 999 sq. 
<Reuter, l.c. I., p. 10 f. 
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Prankish Church, which break out with youthful audacity, con- 
victing with mischievous glee the older and wiser sister of error, 
and actually summoning, and requiring the Pope formally 
to prosecute, the Byzantine Emperor and the Empress-Regent. 

These books already show that the Roman West and the Eai^t 
could no longer go together, because the former sought to take 
command. They also reveal a trace of Augustinian spiritual 
teaching, but knowing what we do of the sort of thing held 
sacred at that time in the Prankish kingdom, they cannot be 
taken as proving that men were more enlightened in the 
Western than in the Eastern Church. ' Pope Hadrian refuted 
the chapters,' but took care not to exaggerate the difference. 
Under Louis the Pious, a Synod convoked at Paris on account 
of an embassy from Michael the Stammerer (825) pronounced 
itself decidedly against the image-worshipping Pope, and held 
strictly to the line laid down in the Libri Carolini : pictures 
might be set up "in memory of pious love" (pro amoris pii 
memoria), as ornaments, and, above all, for the sake of the un- 
educated ; but they were not to be adored, and their erection 
might therefore be dispensed with.3 Louis adopted more 
stringent measures against image-worship than Charles.* Pope 
Eugene IL wrapped himself in silence ; nay, even in A.D. 863 a 
Lateran Synod, while it recognised image-worship in guarded 
language, said nothing about the seventh CEcumenical Council.^ 
Image-worship and the seventh Synod of 787 were gradually 
accepted only after the time of the eighth general Synod (869)." 

' The most vigoroas defenders of Augiislinian spiritual leaching were Claudius of 
Turin and Agobard ; see Reuter, I., p. i5 fF. We are reasonably astonished that 
Claudius did not fare worse than he did. The study of Augustine had opened his as 
wel! as Agoliard's eyes to the contrast between the external, superstitious Christianity 
of theii time and the ideal type of Catholicism that had taken shape to itself in the 
work of the great African. 

"Mansi, XIII., p. 759- 

"Mansi, XIV.,p. 4lSsq. Hefele, IV., 38 IT. 

* See Claudius' mission in Upper Italy, where iconoclasm broke out, and the worship 
was described as idolatry. 

sMansi, XV., p. 178, 244; XIV., p. 106. Hefele, IV., p. 272, 

"But the dispute between Rome and Byianlium had already become acule, the 
gap impassable, so that the West was unable to take part in the great renaissance of 
the sciences experienced by Byiantium from the ttnie of Pholiiis until the beginning 
of the tenth century. 
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Yet the Carlovingian theologians were still hostile to image- 
worship at the close of the period. Hinkmar, who wrote a 
work, no longer pre.served, "on the worship of pictures of 
the Redeemer and the Saints,"' would only admit them as 
means of instruction (or for ornament) ; and Agobard,' Jonas of 
Orleans,^ Walafrid Strabo,-* and jEneas of Paris ' held the same 
view. Hinkraar also calls the Council of 787 a Pseudo- Synod, 
and all Prankish authorities known to us, of the ninth century, 
reckon only six Councils. Even the (eighth) Council of 869 
was at first not recognised by Hinkmar. It was only when the 
prankish German Church again came to the light after the dark 
ages that it also saw the seventh and eighth Councils. Yet the 
difference with the Pope regarding the pictures hardly did any 
harm to his prestige in the ninth century. His authority, that 
is, had not been carried so high or become so sensitive that such 
shocks could bring about its fall. ^ Image-worship was never 
able to domesticate itself thoroughly where antiquity was not 
the ruling spirit. Even at the present day Italy is still the 
classic land of image-worship in the West. While, however, 
in the East that worship expresses the religious faith and the 
philosophy of religion themselves, because it is evolved from the 
Christology, in the West pictures form part of the system of 
intercessors and helpers in need. In practice, indeed, the differ- 
ence is pretty well obliterated, 

§ 3. The Development of the Practice and Theory of tlu Mass 
{the Dogma of the Lord's Supper) and of Penance. 

Three factors co-operated to promote a development of the 
theory of the Lord's Supper in the West in the Carlovingian 

iSeeScbrors, i.e., p. 163. 

I Contra, eonim superslitlonem, qui picturis et iiiiaginibus sanctorum adoralionis 
obsequium defeiendum putant. Migne, CIV,, p. 199. 

»De eultu iTnaginum, I. III. Migne, CVI., p. 305. 

*De eccles. renim exprdiis. Migne, CXIV., p. 927. 

■ Lib. adv. Grac. Migne, CXXI., p. 68s «1- 

' On the authority of Peter's Chair itself in Hinkmar's view, see Schrors, I.e., p. 
16s f. But when men spoke of the Pope, they did not always think of the primacy 
(which, besides, included no administrative jiower in other dioceses), but also of the 
K Oman Church. She is the "nurse and teacher" of all churches (Hinkmar). 
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age. Firstly, the influence of Byzantium, where the con- 
troversy about images had led their worshippers to discon- 
nect the symbolical conception from the consecrated elements, in 
order to avoid the necessity of identifying the Sacrament with 
the images, and of thus robbing the great mystery of its unique 
character.' Secondly, the practice of the Western Church. The 
divine service of the Mass was the central point of all Christi- 
anity, to which everything referred, and from which every 
saving influence flowed for the baptized Christian. But if the 
ordinary life of the Christian was connected with miraculous 
powers and mysteries, if miracles were in the present, and still 
more in the accounts of the past, every-day events,'' then the 
sacred act effected in the Lord's Supper had to be developed 
into the wonder of wonders, lest its significance should be 
impaired by comparison with hundreds of miracles of a common 
stamp. ^ Thirdly, theology and Christology come before us in 
this connection. The greater the prominence given in the 
notion of God to the idea that God, because omnipotent, w^as a 
mysterious arbitrary power, and the more vague became the 
perception of God in Christ and the knowledge measured by 
moral holiness, the more firmly did men cling to the instituiions 
of the Church as the alone manifest, and seek in them, i.e., in 
mystery and miracle, to apprehend the hidden God, Further, 

' On the development of the mysleries and Lord's Supper in the Greek Church, 
see Vol. IV. p. 268. John of Damascus (De fide orth. IV, 13), declared expressly; 
of!* iSTi. Txmoi h /Lpros toC aihiiariii i\\' aiiri ri iru^a toB Kvpimi riBeiiifiinn: After the 
Synod of 754 (Manai, XIII., p. 261 sq.), had called the consecrated elements types 
and images, the second Nicene Synod of 787 (I.e. p. 265) expressly declared that 
they were not that,, since neither the Apostles nor Fathers had so named them ; by 
consecration they rather became at/rb truiiia kbI aOrb al/ia. Vet Transubstantiation, 
talten strictly in the Western sense, was admittedly never taught by the Greeks. 

'' See Reuter, I., pp. 24 IL 41 IF. 

' In order to perceive that the Lorti'h Supper needed a special prominence to he 
given to it, notice the view taken by Hinkmar of ordeals, on which Augustine, indeed, 
had already laid great stress (Schrors, p. 190 IT.); he regarded them, namely, as 
sacraments instituted in Scripture, and placed them on a level with the baptismal 
ceremonies. Hinkmar was not alone in the value he attached to the oath of purgation 
and divine judgments (see Roiiire, Recueil general des foimules, Paris, 1859, n. 
DLXXXI.-UCXXV. ! on p. 70, the ceremony is described as cArisHana- rthgiaaU 
offscmm), but Agobarcl, who opposed them, stood almost alone ; see Reuter, I., p. 
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the more the historical Christ was lost in light which no man 
can approach, and the more resolutely religious speculation, in 
order to be truly pious, only saw in him the God, who had 
added human nature to his fulness (see the Adoptian contro- ] 
versy), the more clearly did men feel themselves constrained to 4 
seek Christ not in the historical picture or the Word, but where the 
mysterj- of his Incarnation and death was present and palpable.' 

" The controversies de pariu virginis (tiach, 1,, p. 152 ff. ; see Ratiamnus, Liber 
de eo, quod Qiristus ex virgine natus est ; Radbertus, Opusculuni de parlu virginis, 
d'Achery, Spicii. I. p. j2, 44), show still better than the Adoptian controversy, the ■ 
kind of Christolt^ that was honoured by the reliEion of the comnmnity and monks. T 
Ralramnus described as the poison of the old serpent the fact that some Germaiu J 
denied that Christ had issued from Mary's womb io the natural way, for thus t 
reality of Christ's birth was destroyed, atlhough he also actniniiUdged Matj^! ferfttu 
virginity and laughi ike partus clauso ultra : ' ' clausa paluit dominaoti. " Radbett ■ 
an the other hand, without answering Ratramnus, consoled some nuns, who had ; 
Wen unsettled by the allegerl denial of Mary's virginity, by saying that the Church 
held firmly to the "clauso utero " ; for if Christ had come to the light in the natural 
way, he would have been like an ordinary man ; everything connected with the 
incarnation, however, was miraculous. He who did not adroit Christ to have 
been*bom clauso uliro, set him under the common law of nature, i.e. sinful nature, 
and in that case Christ was not free of sin. The difference between the two scholars 
thus consisted solely in ihe fact that while Ratramnus maintained the natural process 
of birth to have taken place miraculously clauso uliro, Radbert taught that Ihe birth 
was a supernatural process, and that Christ had left his mother in a diffeient vay from 
other children. Radbert here al^n is the more consistent ; Ratramnus seeks to unite 
natural and supernatural. Radbert, at least, in imparting his curious instruction to 
the vii^ins of the cloister, does not display the pruriency of Jerome, who is the father 
of these gyiiEEColo^cal fancies, and the nuns may have taken this question very 
seriously, as seriously as Marcion and Augustine, because they recognised all that 
was sexual tfl be the hearth of sin. To later scholasticism is due the credit of having 
explained the partus clauso ulero scientifically from the ubiquity of Christ's body. 
Such miraculous conceptions having been diffused as to the body of the historical 
Christ, it being held, in a word, to be alteady pntiima/ic in itselfj it was by that very 
reason sacramental (mysterious). But, in that Case, it was impossible not lo take 
the next step, and finally and completely identify the real with that sacramental 
(mysterious) body that was offered in the Lord's Supper. The lines lirawn fixim the 
incarnation d<^;ina and the Lord's Supper necessarily converged in the end. That 
this did not happen earlier was due, apart from the material hindrance presented by 
Augustine with his sober conceptions of the historical Christ as a real ionia, to formal I 
difficulties caused by the trailitional idiom (the sacramental body is figura corpoiitifl 
Chrisli). These had lo be removed. Bach remarks very justly (I. p. 156}: "TbeJ 
cause of present day misunderstandings of the ancient controversies regarding tlxi.a 
Lord's Supper, consists in mistaking Ihe law that governs the formatic 
»nd that also applies to theological idiom. We refer here to tie gradual ci 
meaning of theological words, even when they have became, as regards their a, 
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The active influence of these combined factors undoubtedly- 
received an extremely significant checli in the case of Bede, 
and in the first decades of the Carlovingian age, from the rise 
of the study of Augustine, whose teaching on the Lord's Supper 
had been predominantly spiritual. Charles's theologians, or 
Charles himself, frequently used quite Augustinian language, 
in speaking of the Lord's Supper. But even in their case 
variations occur,' and towards the end of the period of Louis 
the Pious, Paschasius Radbertus was able to assert as doctrine, 
what had long been felt by the majority, that the real f historical) 
body of Christ was sacrificed in the Mass, and partaken of in 
the Lord's Supper.' 

verbal form, fixed categories, i.e. termitd tecktaci" The admission here frankly made 
by the Catholic historian of dogma i<i, we know, not always granted liy Lutheran 
theologians. We have indeed had to listen, in the cdnlroveisy of our own days, to 
the wonderful ciy that we ought to restore to words their original meaning. As if 
any one still possessed the old die 1 

' Bede's leaching was thoroughly Augustinian. {" In redemptionis memoriara," 
" corpuris sanguinisque sacramentum," " ad corpus Christi mystice refermr," 
" spiritualitei Intellegite," "non hoc corpus, quod videtis — Chrisms inquit— mandu- 
CBturi estis, sacramentum ahquod vobis commendavi, spiiitualiter inlellectum vivifica- 
bit vos," " lavat nos a peccstis nostiis quotidie in sanguine suo, cum beatce passionis 
ad altare memoria replicatur, cum pani^i et vini creatura in sacramentum carnis et 
sanguinis ejus ineffabili spirilus aancdGcatione Iransfertur") ; passages in Milnter 
(D.-Gesch. II., 1 [1E34] p. 223 f.). But we tlien see how the conception change^! 
step by step until the midtlle of the ninth century. Alcuin repeats his teacher's 
principles; but both his opposition tn the Council of A.D. 754 {De impio imag. cuitu 
IV. 14 ; " non sanguinii et corporis dominici mysterium imago jam nunc dicendum 
est, sed Veritas, non umbra, Bed corpus "), and in part his study of Greek Christology 
and adoption of seotimenls expressed in the Church practice led him to malce state- 
ments like the following (Ep. 36) : " profer nomcn amici tui eo tempore opportune, 
quo panem et vinum in substantiam corporis et sanguinis Chrisli consectaveria." 
MQnter justly remarks (I.e.) that this is not yet synonymous with "in substantiam 
corporis convertere : " but it approaches it. The general notion of the Sacrament is 
completely identical in tbe cases of Isidore, Rabanus Maurus, Ratramnus, and 
Paschasius Radbertus, and so entirely follows Augustine in its construction that we 
are not prepared by it for the strictly realistic version in the doctrine of the Lord's 

' See Radberti Lib. de corp. el sang, domini (Sjt), new edition, with an Ep. ad 
Carolum, thirteen years later (Migne, CXX., p. 1267). Steitz in the R.-Encykl. XIL, 
p. 474. Rlickert in Hilgenleld's Ztschr, 1858. Bach. L, p. 156 fi", Reuter, I., p. 
41 B. Choisy, Paschase Kadbert, Geneve, iSSS. Hausher, Der hi. Paschasius, 1862. 
Ernst, Die Lehre d. h. P. Radbert v. d. Eucbaristie, 1896. Gescliichle der Abend- 
mahlsfeier by Dieckhoff, p. 13 ff,, Ebrard, Kahnis, etc. Ebert, Gesch. d. Lit. ties 
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Paschasius Radbertus was perhaps the most learned and able 
theologian, after Alcuin, as well versed in Greek theology as he 
was familiar with Augustinianism, a comprehensive genius, who 
felt the liveliest desire to harmonise theory and practice, and at the 
same time to give due weight to everything that had been taught 
till then by Church tradition regarding the Lord's Supper.' His 
great work on the Lord's Supper w(ts the first Church monograph 
on the subject? It is a one-sided description of its contents to 
sum them up in the phrase : " Paschasius taught transubstantia- 
tion."3 The importance of the book lies rather in the fact that 
the Lord's Supper is exhaustively discussed from all possible 
points of view, and that a certain unity is nevertheless attained, 
Paschasius did for this dogma what Origen did for the whole of 
dogmatics; he is the Origen of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper, which was placed by him as a theory in the 
central position that it had long held in practice. We can only 
appreciate Paschasius' teaching if we keep it in mind that I 
Greek Christological mysticism, Augustinian spiritualism, and— 
unconsciously to the author himself — the practice of the Prankish I 
Church, had an equal share in it. But we must also remember I 
that the notion of God as inscrutable omnipotence, z>., arbitrary [ 
power, was dominant Without this conception of deity the ] 
doctrine of transubstantiation would never have been reached.* 



Mittelallers, II. Mabillon 

s' work (De corpore 



the second and third parts of the Benedictine Annals. I 
•X sanguine domini ad Carolum) in Migne CXXI., 
125. Kflhler, Rabanus' Streit mil Paschasius, in Hilgenfeld's Zcitschr. 1879, p. i 
S, A detailed account of the iloctrine of the Lord's Supper from Pascha'ius 
Berengar is given by Schnitzer, Berengar von Tours (1890), pp. 127-245. 

1 Raiibert's work, De fide, 5pe et caritate is also important, because it showti| 
greater povrei to grasp religious doctrine as a whole than we expect at this date. 

^ So far as I know, no inquiry has yet been undertaken as lo the homily, De cor[ 
et sanguine Cbristl, which is found in Jerome's works (Migne, T. XXX. , Col. 271 fE,)*|| 
being ascribed by tradition lo Eusebius of Emesa, and of which a copy is aiso _' 
among the works of Faustus of Riei. In it occurs the sentence : " Visibilis sacerdosj 
visibiles creaturas in subslantiam corporis et sanguinis sui verlxi suo secrete potestawS 
convertit." The homily belongs to a whole group, on which consult Caspari, Bdde^S 
Abhandlungen und Predigten (1S90), p. 418 ff (see above, p. 254). 

" Choisy seeks to show that Paschasius was the father of the Catholic dt^ma even W 

the mandticalio injidtlium, and that the spiritual form of the di^ma of the Lotd*^! 

Supper is in his case only apparent, since ultimately everything is dominated by] 
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To begin with, Paschasius has given most vigorous expression 
to Augustinian doctrine not as something; foreign to him, but as if 
he had thoroughly assimilated it.' The sacrament is a spiritual 
food for faith ; to eat Christ's flesh means to be and remain 
in Christ. The rite is given to faith, and faith is to be roused 
by it. Faith, however, is always related to the invisible ; and 
thus the sacrament in its deepest sense can only be received by 
the faith that has withdrawn into the invisible world. Christ, 
the soul, faith, heaven, and the sacrament are most intimately 
connected — the bodily eye must always look beyond the sen- 
suous to the heavenly behind it Therefore the meal is a 
meal for the holy, the elect. Only he who belongs to Christ 
and is a member in his body enjoys the food worthily, nay, 
he alone enjoys the food of faith actually. Unbelievers receive 
the sacrament, but not its virtue (virtus sacramenti). But even 
Augustine had so distinguished between these two notions that 
virtus sacramenti sometimes describes its saving efficacy alone, 
sometimes the miraculous nature of the holy food itself, so that 
in the former case the sacrament itself signifies the totality of 
the rite without its corresponding effect, and in the latter merely 
something objective incapable of further definition. Radbert, like 
Augustine, prefers the latter version. The believer alone receives 
the virtus sacramenti as food of faith and incorporation into 
Christ's body — there was no eating on the part of unbelievers 
(manducatio infideiium) ; Christ's flesh as contained in the 
sacrament did not exist apart from faith. The unbeliever, indeed, 
receives the sacrament — what that is is indefinable — but he does 



s the almighty will of God as ground of all natural event'. God's arbitraiy 
power is the ultimate cause ; therefore his actions can be described as contrary to nature 
as well as natnral (the latter, because even the regular course of things is subject to 
divine absolutism). Tlie new di^mi is eKplicitly based on this conception of Cod. 
Notoriously everything can be deduced from it, predestination, accommodation, tran- 
substontiation, etc. Kadlwrt holds the Lord's Supper to be the miracle of miracles, 
towards which all others point ; see i, ■;. 

1 Radbert expressly attacks the Capeinaite coarse conception of participation in 
the Lord's Supper ; he declines to adopt the crudely sensuous idea^ ilifliiscd in the 
widest circles {Bach, I. 167 ff.) ; see De corp. et sang. 8, 1. Expoi*. in Mat. 1. XIL, 26. 
Reality in its common sense is "natura" in Radbert's view ; hut he never says that the 
elements are naturaliUr transformed. Therefore also Christ's body is not digested. 
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so to his condemnation ; for without the virius sacramenti the 
sacrament exists ad jiidkium damnationis? 

In addition to this Augustinianism, a Greek element is very 
strongly marked in the description of the effects of the holy 
food ; for besides incorporation in Christ and forgiveness of 
venial sins, the chief emphasis is laid on our soul and body bein^ 
nourished by this food for immortality. The combination 
contained in the statement that this is effected by baptism, tlie 
Lords Supper, and Holy Scripture (c. i, 4), is Western ; but the 
intention to which prominence is given in connection with the 
Lord's Supper alone, vis. "that even our flesh may be renewed 
by it to immortality and incorruption,"' is Greek. Indeed 
Radbert even says conversely ; " the flesh of Christ spiritually 
digested is transformed into our flesh." s But he now went still 
further with the Greeks — Cyril and John of Damascus. He had 
learned from them that although the rite existed for faith only, 
yet the reality of Christ's body was present.* This assumption 
was rendered easy, nay imperative, to the Greeks by their view 
that Christ's historical body was itself pneumatic from the 
moment of the Incarnation. Although they then (John of' 
Damascus) completed the identification, and assumed a real 
presence of Christ's body in the Sacrament, they still hesitated 
secretly, because they did not get over the difficulty caused by 
the fact that the body once received into heaven did not return. 

1 See esp. ch. VIII., but also 5-7, 14, 21. This spiritual conception, on which Steitz 
(I.e.) has rightly laid great stress, runs through the whole book. But when Radbert 
positively calls the body prfflent in the Lord's Supper a corpus spirilale, he does not 
mean this in contrast with the natural, but the lower bodily nature (euro humana) 
confined to space. C. 21, 5; " Non nisi electorum dbus est." 6, 2: "Quid est, 
quod manducant homines? Ecce umnes Indifferentcr quam sfepe sacraments altaiis 
percipiunL Fercipiunt plane, sed alius carnem Christ! spiritaliter manducat ( 
sanguinem bibit, alius veto non, quamvis buccellain de manu sacetdotis vide 
percipeie. Et quid accipit, cum una sil cenitcrcUis, si corpus et sang, Chr. i 
accipit? Vere, quia reus indigne accipit, judicium sibi mandueat." 

° " Ut etiara caro nostra per hoc ad immortalitateoi et incorniptionem reparetur." 

» "Garni noatr:e caro Christi spiritaliter conviscerata transformalur." See 
and 19, l: "Non sicut quidamvolunt aninia sola hoc mysterio pascitur,quiani 
redimitur morte Christi et salvatur, venim etiam et caro nostra, etc. etc. ; " nos f 
in incorniptionem transformamur " (therefore as in Justin) ; the same thought alrea^fl 
in I. 4, 6. 

*"Spiritale"and "verum" aie thus not mutually exclusive. 
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Therefore they assigned the form of the miracle (sacramental 
transformation and assumption) to the "mystery." Radbert took 
up the matter here, at the same time influenced by the popular 
conception and his certainty that the practice of the Church was 
justified. For the first time in the Church Ju declares -without 
hesitancy that the sacramental body is that which had been bom of 
Mary, and that this is due to a transformation which only leaves the 
sensuous appearance unchanged. This is a miracle against nature 
(or quasi contra naturam : for nature always depends on the will 
of God); but it is to be believed for that very reason, for we 
only think worthily of God, who can do anything, when we 
acknowledge him to be the power that works miracles. What he 
does here is a miraculous creative act, effected, as always, 
through the word, in this case the word of institution, and this is 
spoken not by the priest, but on each occasion by God through 
the eternal Word (Christ), so that the priest only issue.s the appeal 
to God. This constantly repeated creation by God is exactly 
parallel to the Incarnation — Christ's word corresponds to the 
Holy Spirit, the elements to the virgin's womb ; the effect is the 
same. The sacramental is the historical body, of course also 
historically transfigured ; for from Cyril's standpoint the trans- 
figuration of the body in the Resurrection is only the manifesta- 
tion of the properties which it always possessed.' In order to 
' C. 1,2: " Nullus moveatur de hoc corpore Christ: ct sanguine, quod in mystirio 
vira ill cam et nerus six sanguis, dum sic voluil Hit qui creavil : omnia enim 
qufecmnque voluit fecit in caslo et in terra, et quia foluit, licet in tiguta panis et 
vini, lirec sic esse, omnino nihil aliud quam earo Chriatiet sanguis post consecrationem 
credenda sunt. Unde ipsa Veritas ad discipulos ; Hxc, inquit, caio mea est pro 
mundl vita, et til niirahilius loquar, non alia, plane quam qux nata est de Maria et 
passa in cnice et resurrexil de sepidcro." Further 7, 2 : "coipus quod tiatum est de 
Maria virgine . . . resuirexit a mortuis, penetravit ctelos et nunc pontifcx foetus in 
sternum qitatidie inttrpcllat fro noiis." ij, i! "ubi calholica fide hoc mysterium 
. celebratur, nihil a bono majus nihilque a malo minus peicipi saceidote, nihilque aliud 
quam caro Christi et Kanguis dum catholice consecratui, quia non in meriio con- 
secrantis sedin verba ejgidtur crealoris el virtule ifiiritus i., u( caro Chr. et t^angui^, 
non alia quam qux de spirilu s. creata est, vera fide credatur et spiiiCali inlellegentia 
deguslclur . . . Christi est qui per s. s. banc suaoi efficil camem." Cf. 15, t ; " non 
lEstimanduin est, quod allerius verbis, quod uUius alterius mentis, quod potestate 
alicujus isla liunl, sed verbo crealoris, quo cuncta creata sunt." 8, 2 ; " substantia 
panis et vini in Christi carnem et saneubem eglcaciter inUrius cemmutixltir." 2, 2; 
"sensibilis res intdl^bilitei virtute dei pet veibum Christi in camem ipsius divinitus 
transfertnr." 
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explain the startling fact that the results of the transformation 
were not capable of being perceived by the senses. Radbert had 
a number of reasons ready : it was unnecessary and repulsive,' 
and besides it would happen often.' The most important of 
these was that — it was necessary the rite should remain a mys- 
tery given to faith alone. We are as far as possible from 
being prepared for this idea, and yet it was very important to 
RadberL The Lord's Supper always presupposes faith and is 
meant to rouse faith, where it exists, to advance to the undisguised 
Christ who is not daily sacrificed. Hence the sacrament cannot 
be a manifest, but is always a disguised, miracle. Hence, more- 
over, the elements, in so far as they are not perceptibly trans- 
formed (colour, taste, and smell remaining), must be regarded as 
symbols of Christ's body, from which faith penetrates to the 
mysterious but really created source of salvation. The s 
appearance of the consecrated elements is the symbol of Christ's'^ 
body, their essence is the true historical body itself. 3 

We readily perceive that in this phase the bridge to the^ 
Augustinian conception has been recovered. Paschasius m-«J 
tended to unite and did unite two positions in his doctrine a 

' See c. lo and 13, and esp. 4, i : " quia Christum vorari fas denlibua n 
voluit in myslerio hunc panem eC vinum vete catnem suam et sanguinem consei 
spiritus s. potentialiler (i.e. efficaciter) creari, creando veto quotidie pro inundi v; 
niystice immolari." 

' See c. 14; besides Bach I., p. 168 ff. A lamb, or real blood, or the Chiist-ehild,^ 

' On this point Radbert speak? like Raliamnus ; ?ee I, 5 : " visu cnrporco et 
propterea non demutantur, quatenus fides exerceatur ad jualitiam." 13, 1, 2, " 
colorera aut saporem carnia minime praibet, virtus tamen fide! et intellegentia 
nihil de Chri^to dubitat, totum illud spiritaliter sapit et degustat ... 
mj'sterium lemperari, ut et arcana secretotum celarentur infidis et mc 
de virtute fidei et nihil deesset interius vere credentibus promis-ffi veritfttis." Nay tl 
disguise incites to loftier aspiration (as with the Greeks) : " Insupei et quod niajus e 
per h^c secretins prsstita ad illam tendereut speciem salUlalis ubijam tton pro peccat, 
nostris quotidU Chrislus imnuilabilur, sed satietate manifestationis ejus sine ull 
corniptione omnes sine fine ftuemur." {One imagines that he is listening to Origen- . 
or Gregory of Nyssa,} On figura and Veritas, see 4, I ; ". . . ul ' 
per spiritum vera caro sine coitu creatur, Ua per eundem ex siibsianit 
mystiee idem Christi corpus et sanguis consecretur . , . figura videtur e 
frangitur, dum ai specie visihiliUCvii. inteliigitur quamquod visucarnis etgustu sentita 
Veritas appellatur, dum corpus Christi et sanguis virtute spiritus in verbo ipsius e 
panis vinique substantia efiicitur." 
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the Lord's Supper; the Augustinian, that the sacraments are 
given to faith and everything in them Is spiritually handled, and 
the Greek, which also seemed to him commended by the letter 
of Scripture, the Fathers, and a few miracles, that we are con- 
fronted by a reality existent prior to all faith, since only the 
true body and the blood actually shed can redeem us, and since 
we need the corporeal indwelling of Christ. Both considerations 
seemed to be served by the view, that in the dements we are 
dealing with a miraculous creation of Christ's body, which is, 
however, effected in such a way that faith alone can rise from the 
still existent semblance of the mere bodily figure (figura corporis} 
to the apprehension of the heavenly reality. 

The voluminous books, afterwards written by Catholics and 
Lutherans on the Lord's Supper, prove that Radbert's theory 
opened up a perspective to hundreds of questions, which he did 
not solve, and, indeed, did not even put. His treatment of the 
part played by the priest at the sacrament seemed unsatisfactory. 
His brief expositions as to the creation of the body failed to 
make certain the identity of the heavenly and the sacramental 
Christ There was still no definition of the relation of the 
unconverted to the converted object of sense-perception. When 
men began to attempt this definition, nothing short of the whole 
of philosophy necessarily passed before the mind of the cultured 
theologian. The claim of the symbolical view had to be 
determined, and thereby the sacrament, symbol, virtue, reality 
fres) and, again, the graded and yet identical bodies of Christ 
(the historical on earth, the transfigured in heaven, the sacra- 
mental on earth, the body as Church in heaven and on earth) 
had to be defined, as it were geologically, as intersecting 
boulders. " One deep called to the others " ; and the fact that 
in after times the most intelligent men leant an ear to this 
clamour, and yet remained sane in other respects, proved that 
the most absurd speculations in the sphere of religion do not 
necessarily make the whole reason sick.' 

■ The doclrine of the real conversion of ihe elements in ihe West is to be reganleij 
afi an importation from the East, and is closely connected *ith the anti-Adoptian 
version of Chtistology. But it was first in the West that the legal mind and dialectics 
cast themselves on this subject, and produced a complicated and never to be «Jm- 
pleteil doctrine of endless extent. 
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But the most remarkable feature in Radbert's fundamental 
theory is that he did not refer primarily to the Mass, or indeed 
to Christ's death on the Cross ; in other words, he did not draw 
all the consequences which resulted from it. Radbert is not the 
theologian of the Catholic Mass. The Incnmation and Lord's 
Supper were for him more intimately connected, as it seems, 
than Christ's sacrificial death and the dogma of the Lord's 
Supper, From this we see that Radbert was a disciple of the 
Greeks, that he was really a theologian, and his interest did not 
ce^ntre primarily on the Church institution of penance, and the 
divine service of the Mass connected with it.' 

Rabanus ' and Ratramnus alone opposed him. The opposi- 
tion is as obscure, logically, as in the controversy about the 
virgin birth. As Ratramnus had then taught that the natural 
had come to pass by a miracle, while Radbert held that the 
event was contrary to nature ; so here again Rabanus and, 
above all, Ratramnus taught that, while the external miracle 
(contra naturam] — the comnnunication in the Lord's Supper of 
the body that was born, that died and rose again— did not take 
place, the true body was pot entia liter (effectively) created, yet irt 
■mysterio, by the consecration of the Holy Spirit.^ Ratramnus 
examines elaborately the problem that the king had set him, 
whether that which is received into his mouth by the believer, 
is in mystery or reality Christ's body. From the king's 
question he himself formulates other two : whether participatit 
in the cultus, in the body of Christ was an act in mysterio or 
veritate, and whether the sacramental body was identical with 
the historical which now sits at the right hand of the Father* 
To the second question he replies that that which lies consecrati 



\ 



; than once in his work thinks of tl 
the daily sacrifice of Christ's body fro peciatis ; b 

«Ep.aii Eigil. Migne, CXII., p. 1510. 

' Ratramnus and Rabanus ate nearer each other than is currently supposed ; but 
Bach (I. p. 191 ff. ) is wrong, when, after the precedent of other Catholics, he tries by 
an interpretation of Ratramnus' use of language to make him a genuine Catholic 
Ratramnus also holds that a miracle takes place, but not the miracle that magically 
produces the body worn by Christ as a person. 

* See the opening of the work. 
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on the altar is by no means the historical body, but only the 
mystery of the body, as also the mystery of the Church. As 
regards the historical body the consecrated elements are thus 
only a figure (figura), means of reminiscence for our present 
earthly life, since we cannot yet see what we believe.' But 
nevertheless believers receive Christ's body and blood in this 
rite ; for faith does not receive what it sees, but what it believes. 
Accordingly in the Lord's Supper Christ's body exists in an in- 



i Following on a reference to Ambrose, he writes (c, 75 sq.} : " De came Christi 
quK crudGxa et sepulCa est, ait, 'Vera utique caro Christi est.' At de illo quod 
sumitiu- in sacramcnto dicit, ' Vene camis iiUus sacramentum est,' distinguenssacra.- 
mentiim carnis a veritate camis. Veritas camis quam sumpsit de virginc ; quod vero 
nunc agituc in ecclesia mysleiium, verx illius camis . . . sacramentum . . . Doa est 
specie caro, sed saciamenlum, siquidem in specie panis est. In sacramento vero verum 
Christi corpus . . . (elementa) secundum quod spiritualiler vilie suhstantiam suhmini- 
strant corpus et sanguis Christi sunt, lllud vero corpus, in quo umel passta at 
Chrislm, non aliim speciem pnererebat quam in qua coiKistebat ; hoc enim erat vere 
quod esse videbalur ; ... at nunc sanguis Christi quern credentes eblbunt et corpus 
quod comedunt, aliud sunt in specie et atiud in sigtuficalione, aliud quod pascunt cor- 
pus esca corporea et aliud quod saginant mcntes setemK vit:e substantia . . . aliud 
igitur est, quod exterius geritur, aliud item quod per Gdem capitur ; ad sensum corporis 
quod pertinel, comiptibile (Radbert also said this) est, quod (ides vero capit incor- 
ruptible. Exterius igitar quod apparet non est res sed imago rei, menle vero quod 
aentitur et intelligilur, Veritas rei." Even to the last sentence a Radberlian meaning 
can be given ; but this ceases to be possible where Ratramnus — as often happens — 
designates the whole riti (and it is the riti with which he ia generally concerned) as 
" figura," in " figuram sive memoriam dominies mortis," " repriesentatio memoriie 
dominica! passionis," and, further, as " pignus " (see c 10, II, 16 ; " figurate facta " ; 
c 88: "corpus et sanguis quod in ecclesia geritur, differt ab illo corpore et sanguine 
quod in Christi corpore jam glorilicatum cognoscitur ; et hoc corpus pignua est et 
species, illud veto ipsa Veritas. Hoc enim geretur, donee ad illud perveniatur ; ubi vero 
ad illud perventum fuerithocremovebitur." Reconciliation with Radbert is absolutely 
impossible where Ratramnusstriotly disowns the " permutalio corporal is." and reduces 
everything to a memorial meal ; c 12 : "et quomodo jam Christi corpus dicitur, in 
quo nulla permutatio facta ci^oscitur?" c. 15: " dicani, secundum quod permutata 
sunt ; corporaliter namque nihil in eis cendtur esse permutaium." Githoiics excuse 
him here by saying that he meant to deny " conversion " into a crassly realistic body. 
" Fatebuntur igitur necesse est aul miitata esse secundum aliud quam secundum corpus, 
ac per hoc non esse hoc quod in veritate vidcniur, sed uliud quod non esse secundum 
propriam esientiam cernuntur. Aul si hoc profiteri noluerint, negare corpus esse san- 
guincm Christi, qood nefas est non solum dicere verum etiaro cogilare." c 100 : 
" iale panis et sanguis qui super alrare ptmunlur, in figumm sive memoriam dominiae 
mortis ponuntur, el quod gestum est in prictcrito, pr;esenti revodct (dor 
ut illius passionis memores effecli, per earn rfliciaaiur divini mu: 
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visible reality for faith as real food of the soul.' The extremely 
obscure and at least seemingly contradictory statements oT 
Ratramnus make it hard to hit on his meaning correctly. In 
any case he taught no mere figurative conception. We shall' 
perhaps be most certain to do him justice if we observe what 
above all he did, and what he did not, intend. He meant above 
all to emphasise and verify the absolute necessity of faith 
throughout the rite; the sacrament belonged to faith, existed 
for it alone, etc In this he coincides entirely with Radbcrt, 
who shared the same interest equally strongly. But in what he 
would not allow he is distinguished to his advantage from 
Radbert ; si?tce everything is given to faith he would not recognise 
the common reality, because in view of the latter faith and' 
disbelief are indifferent. To Ratramnus reality (veritas) : 
concrete being as it presents itself to the senses ; for this veryf 
reason " sub figura " and " in veritate " he looks on as mutually 
exclusive opposites. Faith has its own realities, which are real, 
but only disclose themselves to faith ; Ratramnus designates 
them — mistakenly — a.s "sub figura," because they are copied by, 
sensuous realities, or, better, rest behind the latter. Radbert, on the 
other hand, believed himself compelled, precisely as an Augustin- 
ian, to conceive Veritas as reality in general ; hence to him " 
figura" and in veritate are not opposites, since heavenly realities 
when they appeared as earthly had in his view to manifest them- 
selves sub figura. But Ratramnus was superior to Radbert as a 
Christian, in that he did not conceive the presence of the heaven^ 
in ike earthly to be a miracle against nature, i.e., he followed i 
different notion of God from the latter.s The mysteries o 
faith are not brought to pass by a continual interruption of thi 



■ C. 101 : " Fides ngn qnod oculus videt .se<l quod credit accipit, quoniam sprit 
est esca et spiritualis pottts, spiritualiter animam paieens et sterna; satietatis -viU 
tribuena, sicut ipse salvalor mysterium hoc commendans loquitur : spiritus est qui vi' 
Scat." C. 49 ; " Christ's liue body is distributed in the Loid's Supper according 
its itwisibiiss suislantia, and that because the inmsibilis substimtia is bite the 
divini verbi. Many sinulat passages elsewhere." 

' C. n : "Nam si secundum quosdam figurate hie nihil accipitur, sed toEuro 
'icnts.itcons^aUa, nihil hie Jides uperatur, quaitiam nihil sptri/ale girilur . . . i 
jam mysterium eril, in qua nihil secrtti, nihil abditi lontiiabitur." 

3 Katramnua always thinks of the God who excites and nourishes faith. 
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natural order, but they rest as a world administered by the 
Holy Spirit behind the phenomenal world, and what takes place 
in the Lord's Supper is not a departure, by means of a special 
miracle, from operations such as are carried out, e.g., in Baptism 
(c. 17, 25, 26.) In a word, Katramnus would have the mystery 
of the Lord's Supper recognised as in harmony with the method 
by which God bestows salvation through Baptism and the Word, 
because as an Augustinian and Christian he shrank from the 
brutal miracle (the idea of God is here involved), and because 
he was afraid that otherwise nothing would be left to faith. 

It is in this that the importance of Ratramnus consists. But 
it is questionable whether the learned king for whom he wrote 
was any the wiser for his book ; for not only is Ratramnus con- 
fused in his terminology, but also in his maXtsr,' because he would 
not give up the idea that the efficacy of the sacrament was objective, 
whence it always follows that the miraculous efficacy depends 
not on the recipients, but on the means. Hence we find numer- 
ous expositions in which he talks like Radbert : by the ministry 
of the priest the bread becomes Christ's body, nay, it is trans- 
formed.' He does not venture to pursue consistently the 
parallel he seeks to establish with baptismal water ; for the 
words " body and blood of Christ " are too strong for him. It 
is sinful to deny that the consecrated elements are Christ's 
body.3 Thus the difference between Radbert and Ratramnus 
' can be reduced to the following formula. The former openly 
and deliberately transferred the spiritual teaching of Augustini- 
anism into the realistic conception, and gave clear expression to 
the belief of the Church. The latter attempted to maintain 
complete spiritualism in the interests of a loftier notion of God 
and of faith, but he was not in a position to carry this out 
absolutely, because he himself was far too much under the 
influence of the formula. Therefore he only speaks clearly 

• The difference between Paschasius and Ratramnus is really very subtle if we con- 
fine our attention to the question of the reality of Christ's body (and tbe Iransforma- 
lion) ; but it is not quite so sublle as is repre.sented by Schnitzer (I.e., 167-174). It 
was, besides, long before Ratramnus' work was held to be heretical. 

s C. l5, a commntatio is taught, " sed non corporaliter sed spiritualiter facta est . . . 
S[Hritaaliter sub velBmento cotpurei panis . . . corpus et sanguis Chtisti existimt." 

* See C. 15. 
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where he is disowning the miracle.' The future belonged tai 
Radbert ;' nay, Ratramnus' book, it would seem, did not eveai. 
excite attention, but afterwards met with the most curious 
history down to the present day.3 

The doctrine expressed by Radbert, a Pandora's casket of 
problems to future scholars, was extremely intelligible to the 
simple. Nothing can guarantee the success of a dogma more 
fully than the possession of these two qualities. It received its 
application, above all, in the Mass. The thought of the repeated 
sacrificial death of Christ, long since conceived, was now as 
firmly established as that of the repeated assumption of the 
flesh. What could now approach the Mass ? There was no 
need to alter the ancient wording of missal prayers, which still, 
when they dealt with the sacrifice, emphasised the sacrifice of 
praise; for who attended to words? The Mass as a sacrificial 
rite, in which the holiest thing conceivable was presented to 
God, had, however, ceased long ago to end in participation, but 
found its climax in the act that expiated sin and removed evil. 
It was received into the great institution that conferred atone-: 
ment On this a few further remarks are necessary, although 
no dogmatic conflicts arose. 

The frequent repetition of the Mass (in one and the same 
Church), and its simple celebration (without communion), show 
that this rite was not intended so much for the congregation as for 
God : God was lo be appeased. The ancient element of commem- 
oration on thepart of the celebrants had, especially since the days, 
of Gregory I., been made an independent service, and the com- 
munion had been, as it were, changed into a second celebration.* 
The practice, according to which the laity looked on while the 
priests partook, the laity taking merely a passive part — the rite 
being consummated on their behalf — while the priests performi 

1 Ratramnus has the elements of Zwliigli 
tion lo the invisible substai 
boi^y, or, at any rate, will 

5 In connection with Mi 
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ifriad Strabo was the first to justify expressly the celebraljan of the Lord's 
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the ceremony, corresponded to the prevailing view, especially 
among German peoples, that laymen were second-class Chris- 
tians, and that partaking in the Lord's Supper was for them 
associated with grave dangers. The holy rite belonged to t/te 
laity, so far as it represented a form of the Church's intercession 
peculiarly effective for the mitigation of sin's penalties. 

The Mass was thereby included in the Church's atoning insti- 
tute ; but for laymen the Church had long been essentially a 
baptismal institution, and an establishment for the reconciliation 
necessary after baptism. In order to understand this, and the 
immense extent and value acquired by the practice of Confes- 
sion in the West, we have to observe the following points. 

I. The prevailing notion of God was that of t>j««j/o/i?«/;ti^jc/«- ^ 
tism, requital and remission. It was in these conceptions that 
God was a present and really living God, and they directed the 
thought and practice of trained theologians and laymen. The 
hidden God was manifest in the fact that he suffered no sin to 
be unatoned ; but he was merciful because he granted remissions 
(through the mediation of heavenly persons and the Church) a fact 
which, indeed, did not contravene the general rule that every- 
thing must be expiated or punished. This notion of God was 
already complete when the Church entered into the national life of 
Germany. It is accordingly not to be regarded as a German 
modification, but as a conception in harmony with and rising 
from the unrefined religious consciousness, and especially the 
Latin spirit. Cyprian and Gregory L attest this. Kut as this 
conception of God could easily combine with German ideas of 
justice, it was also well adapted to train uncivilised peoples. 
It had long been settled on purely Latin soil that no sin com- 
mitted after Baptism could be simply forgiven, but that due 
penitence (psnitentia legitinia). or fitting satisfaction (satisfactio 
congrua) formed the necessary condition of remission, In 
keeping with the strict regard for law and sense of duty, 
which distinguished the Latin Church more than the Greek, 
ecclesiastical methods paid more heed to the sins of Church 
members in general. And in accordance with the conviction 
that sins represented breaches of contract or outrages, of greater 
or less gravity, the Church had been working at the codification '/- 
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oi pcFTtiUntia legitima, or the definition of the measure of satis- 
faction, since the second half of the third century. All this took 
place without German influence. 

2. This system had originally been elaborated with a view 
to public penance, in presence of the congregation, for the sake 
of reconciliation, and thus referred to open and gross sins, for 
which as a rule only a single act of penance was possible. It 
therefore suffered a severe blow when all society became 
Christian, and magistrates, being themselves Christians, pun- 
ished these gross offences of different kinds, even such as the 
State had not formerly dealt with. The whole ancient institu- 
tion of penance collapsed in the East. It came almost entirely 
to an end in the West also in its old form, in so far as the list 
of public sins, punished by the Church alone, was always 
growing smaller.' But in the German kingdoms, where the 
Church had not sunk to the level of an institution for worship 
the State, and had not entirely abandoned higher religion to the 
monks, where, on the contrary, it long went hand in hand with 
the State as a Latin institution with its old Roman law, and 
trained the nations as a universal power, it did not renounce 
its penance regulations, which besides suited the German spirit. 
But a change was necessary in this case also, a change in which 
German dislike to public humiliations had perhaps as great a 
share as fear of purgatory and the tendency of the Church to 
establish throughout the regulations of its monkish castes, 
other words, to monachise the secular clergy, and finally also 
the laity. From this there sprang a deepening of the notion of 
sin, since new sins, namely, the " roots of sin " themselves were 
put in the place of the old mortal sins,' but there also resulted 
an externalising of the notion, as "satisfactions," which are" 
more tolerable in the case of great overt offences, were now 
also applied to these "roots" (intemperance, fornication, greed,. 
anger, ill-temper, secret fear and dislike, presumption and 
pride). 

But, above all, this was followed by the intrusion of the 

' When the State punished, e.g., in cases of murder and theft, the ecclesEa^itical 
consequences followed without further trill, 
s This was also effected in the Greek Church through the action of the monki 
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Church into all affairs of private hfe. What had been the rule 
in primitive times, namely-, the subjection of the private life of 
the individual to the control of the Church, returned in an 
entirely new form. But then it was a congregation of brethren 
which lived together like a family, and in which each was the 
conscience of the other ; now one institution and one class ruled 
the irresponsible community ; and while the latter was restrained, 
indeed, from extremes, yet, since no one was really capable of 
properly controlling the life of the individual, consciences were 
sophisticated by incentives and sedatives, by a frequently over- 
refined morality (legislation as to fasting and marriage), and by 
extremely external directions as to satisfaction. The transition 
to the new practice resulted in the laity themselves demanding 
the intercession of the Church, the reading of the Mass, invoca- 
tions of the saints, etc., to an increasing extent, since preachers 
had always been telling them that they were a sinful people, 
incapable of coming near God," that the priests held the keys, 
and that the Church's intercession was the most effective. But >l 
the gradual settlement of monacldst practice in the world- 
Church alone explains the facts that actual confession of all 
sins to the priest, and tlie imposition of all sorts of satisfactions,' 
for the hundred and one offences in life and conduct, in a word, 
XhdX private penance in the presence of the priest, became the rule. 
This state of matters began in the Iro-Scottish Church, which was 
in an eminent degree monachist. There penitential regulations — 
meaning private penance — were, so far as we know, first drawn up 
for the laity, who were directed to confess their sins to the priest, 
as the monks had long been enjoined to do in their cloisters. 
From Ireland, books dealing with penance came to the Anglo- 
Saxons (Theodore of Canterbury), to the Franks and Rome ; 
they did not establish this footing without opposition, and atl:er 
they had become a settled institution, they very soon gave 
offence again, since their directions became more and more 

1 See the view taken of the laity in ihe forged fragments of the pseudo-IsiUorian 
(iecietals. 

» Among these, pilgrimages of a year's duration played a great part, a fact that 
shows ths monJiB' contempt of family life and civic occupations; for these were 
severely affected by pilgrimages. 
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external and questionable. To the practice of private penance 
which thus arose is to be ascribed the new conception of .(/», 
and the new attitude to it, which now became the ruling one 
in the West, namely, the facile and deadening readiness with 
which every one confessed himself to be a mortal sinner. What 
was more tolerable in the ranks of the monks, nay, was in many 
cases the expression of a really sensitive conscience — I mean 
the readiness at once to confess oneself a sinner, and to make 
a less and less distinction between sins and sins — threatened 
when transferred to the masses to become a worthless practice, 
L because one that blunted the moral sense. Men sinned, and 
coolly confessed wholesale to a host of sins, lest they might 
miss the miraculous help of the Church, for some one or other 
actually committed. If the men of those days had not been 
simple, this system would even then have made them thorough 
hypocrites. But as it was, it worked more like an external 
system of law^ — a police institution, which punished wantonness 
and barbarianism, outbreaks of wild energy and passion. This 
was not the intention, but it was its actual import, so far as 
certain salutary effect cannot be denied it. 

3. The institution was already certain in its operations, and 
made great strides especially in the later Carlovingian period, 
since the complete separation of the clergy and laity, which 
had been obliterated in the Merovingian age, was only then 
made once more complete, and measures began at the same 
time to be taken to make monks of the former. Nevertheless 
the dogmatic theory was still entirely awanting. It was not 
settled that the priest alone could forgive sins — ^it was still 
conceded that trifling sins could be expiated without the priest, 
by means of prayer and alms. Nor were the value and result 
of priestly forgiveness iixcd : was it declaratory or deprecatory? 
Nor had it been stated to be absolutely necessary to confess 
all sins to the priest.' And finally no fixed definitions had 
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been deduced from the matter itself of mortal and venial sins, 
or of the treatment of public and private offences. It was only 
long afterwards that all these points were decided. We see 
clearly here that ecclesiastical practice does not wait for 
dogmatic, indeed, that it does not really need it, as long as it 
goes with the great stream. The Church possessed a sacrament »» 
of penance with all its subtleties for many centuries, during 
which dogmatic knew of no such thing, but span a finer thread. 
4. This is not the place to give the interesting history of the 
growth of satisfactions. Let us, however, notice four points, 
(i) The old, more or less arbitrary, definitions dealing with the 
selection (prayers, alms, lamentations, temporary exclusion), 
and duration of compensatory punishments were supplemented 
to an increasing extent by new ones (pilgrimages), as well as by 
definitions taken from the Old Testajnent law and German legal 
ordinances. Charlemagne took a great stride in advance with 
reference to dependence on the Old Testament. But this led to 
the computation of compensatory penalties being itself looked at in 
the light of a divine dispensation, and definitions not taken from 
the Old Testament were also regarded from the same stand- 
point. (2) The performance of penance was a means of com- 
pensation, so far as — if no sin had preceded it — it would have 
established merit in the sight of God, or would have bestowed 
something upon him. (It was accordingly not merely a sub- 
stitution for punishment, but also a positive property in the 
sight of God, and therefore a compensation for injury.) Ac- 
cordingly the whole institution was included under the concep- 
tion of merit, from of old connected with works and alms 
(operibus et eleemosynis). But if the performance of penance 
was after all the presentation of something valuable (sacrifice) 
to God, something which gave him pleasure, and that /or its 
own sake, it became more effective if as many and as good 

modern Rgman eoncepdon ; he has at least pre-supposed too gtea.1 a uniformity of 
Iheoretical ideas — if one may apeak of such. I cannot accept the blunt assertion on 
p. aga, that down to the twelfth centuiy the piiest's absolution was always regarded 
as simply identical with divine foigiveness, ajid therefore as indispensable. There 
was no doctrine proper on this question for centuries, but almost only a practice. 
As soon as the (iorrrine is again introiluced, doubts al^o arise, lo be once more 
gradually allayed. 
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persons as possible took part in it. If a saint helped by his 
intercession, then God could not really resist; for there was 
nothing to be made good by the saint, and therefore his offering 
was a pure present to God. This dreadful idea that the mighty 
Judge in Heaven could demand nothing more of the saints, 
while they were able to bestow much upon him, makes it 
evident that the system of intercessions necessarily played the 
most important role in the system of penance. The conception 
of Christ taken by faitli, that he represents men in the Father's 
presence, was perverted in the saddest way, and he was dragged 
into this system ; and since nothing was too lofty or precious 
to be included as investments in this petty calculation, the 
repeated sacrificial death of Christ was itself the most important 
instalment. Masses were the surest protection against sins'- 
jjenalties in purgatory, because in them Christ himself was 
presented to the Father, and the infinite value ' of his Passion 
was anew brought before him, in other words, the merit of that 
Passion was multiplied. Hence the accumulation of a treasury 
of masses was the best "palliative" against the fire, or the most 
reliable means of abridging it. 

(3) Since performances of penance ' — the penitent disposition 
was always presupposed in theory — had an objective value to 
God, and were at the same time in part equivalents, they could 
be bartered. Not only, however, could like be bartered for like, 
but a less valuable act could be taken as full payment, if circum- 
stances rendered a complete discharge difficult, or if it was 
supplemented by the intercession of others, or if the slighter 
performance sufficientlj- displayed the penitent mood. It had 
been the custom in earlier times to shorten the duration and 
diminish the number of penances imposed by the Church after 
the penitent had proved his sincerity. This was appropriate 
enough, for the purpose was to effect reconciliation with the 
community ; but it was now applied to the penitent's relation to 

' In the fourth ch. of the Synod of Chiersey, 853, it is caUed " pretii copiodtag 
mysterii passioni;, ;" that is also an anticipation of Anselm's theoiy of satisfaction. 

* "Wit pcre^natiimis also belong to them. That indulgences rest quite essentially 
on the custom of pilgrimages and their commutation is shown by Giitz, Zlschr. f. K.- 
Gesch., vol. XV., p, 329 ff. 
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God, It was at the same time remembered that the strict Judge 
was also mercifal, i.e., indulgent. Thus arose the system of 
remissions, i.e., oi commutations and redemptions, or oi substitutions. 
The latter originated in German conceptions, but they had a 
latent root even in ancient times. Commutations and redemp- 
tions are first met with in any number in the eighth and ninth 
centuries. "Weregeld" or blood-money is found sanctioned 
then ; but they already follow from the ancient system, and had 
certainly been practised in the cloisters long before the 
Carlovingian age. Therewith,-^ however, indulgences were 
created, as soon, namely, as the possibility of commutation was 
admitted and legally fixed, independently of the special circum- 
stances of the individual case.^;These commutations, which 
were only established against opposition, completely externalised 
the whole system. Above all, they interested the Church 
financially, and made it, already the great landed proprietor, 
into a banking establishment. How^ poor was the Greek 
Church, with its scanty trade in relics, pictures, and lights, 
compared with her rich sister, who drew bills on every soul I 
)C (4) The whole system of merits and satisfactions had really 
no reference to sins, but only to their punishment. But since 
everything ultimately served this system, men were trained to 
evade sins' penalties as well, securely, and cheaply as possible. 
The element which seemingly mitigated the dangers of this 
whole view — namely, that sin itself was left out of sight, sihce it 
must be forgiven by God who [excites penitence and faith — 
necessarily resulted in the case of the multitude in their paying 
little or no attention to sin, and in their thinking only of 
punishment. Even if they finally entered the cloister, or gave 
their goods to the poor, they did so, not because they loved God, 
but because they wished to escape his punishments. Punish- 
ment ruled the world and the consciences for whose possession 
good and evil angels contend. 

It would not have been necessary to discuss this practice 
within the limits of the history of dogma if it had not had a very 
active influence on dogma in the succeeding period. It had 
wound itself round Augustinianism from the beginning, and had 
prevented it from obtaining complete sway in the Church ; it 
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influenced Christology even in the time of Gregory I., and then 
in the classic period of the Middle Ages it acted decisively upon 
and remodelled all the dogmas that had come down from 
antiquity.' 

1 On the histoiy of penance, see Steitz, Das romische Busssaciaiuent, 1S54 ; Was- 
serschleben, Bussordnungen d. Abendl. Kirche, 1851 ; v. Zeischwitz Beichle, in Her- 
lag's R.-E. II., p. 220 £f., System der Katechetik I., p. 4S3 ff., II. i, p. joS. ff. } 
Gcibl, Gesch. der Katachese in Abendland, 1880. Further, on the history of the ordi- 
nances of penance, Wasserschleben, Die iiische Kanonensammlung, 2 ed., 1S55; and 
Schmitz, Die Busabucher und die Bussdiaciplin der Kirche, 1883. On the lattet's 
attempt to refer the regulations of penance to Rome, .see Theol. Lit.-Ztg., 1883, coL 
614 ff. On the development of the separation of cleigy and laity in the glh century, 
and the beginning of the monachising of the cleigy, see Hatch, " Growth of Chris- 
tian Institutions," Chap. IX. 

On <livine service and discipline in the Carlovingian age, see Gieseler II., 1 (1846) 
pp. 152-170; on the constitution of German law-courts, feuds, and penance, outlawry 
and death of the victim, see Bninner, Deutsche Rechlsgesch. I., pp. 143 ff., 156 fE, 
166 fr. ; on the principle of personality and the amount of blood-money and penances. 
I.e., p. z6l ff.; on the personal rights of the clergy, p. 269 f.; and on the rise of 
written law, p. 282 ff. If we review the state of the development of German law in 
the age of the Merovingians, and compare it with the ecclesiastical discipline of pen- 
ance, as it was independently evolved on Latin ground until Gregory I,, we are 
astonished at the ease with which these systems could be and actually were dovetailed 
into each other. The Roman law received by the Church underwent great modiSca- 
tions within its pale caused by the conceptions of the CoHiiimnia of the Church mili- 
tant with the saints, of satisfactions, merits, and the claim of the Church to remit 
sins. Above all, the Church's right to punish, which had originally accepted the 
Roman thought of the publU AartKier of crimes, and had Ireated them accordingly, 
became more and more a private righL That is, transgressions against God were 
regarded as injuriis done to God— not the violation of public order and the holy, 
inviolahle divine law ; and accordingly the idea arose, and got more and more scope, 
that they were to be treated, as it were, like private complaints. In such cases the 
alternative, eilhtr funahvtent or satisfacliim (compensation), was appropriate. But 
as regards satisfactions, all the liberties were necessarily introduced that are inherent 
in that conception, namely, that the injured party himself, or the Church as his repre- 
sentative, could indulgently lessen their amount, or could commute or transfer them, 
etc. It is obvious how easily this view could fuse with the German one. One or two 
examples are sufficient. German law held the principle : either outlawry or penance, 
This corresponds to the Church principle : either excommunication or the performance 
of satisfactory acts of penance. According to German law, vengeance did not require 
to be executed on the evil-doer himself, but might be on a memher of his clan ; nay, 
it was held in Norway to be a more severe vengeance (o strike the best man of the 
clan instead of the murderer. The Chu;ch looked on Christians as forming a " clan " 
with the saints in heaven, and the performance of penance could 

or entirely, be passed on to the latter ; Christ had, above all, borne beforehand by his 
death God's vengeance on the ill-doing race of his brethren. German law held, 
jtimilar ly, that the compensation, the payment of the fine, could he divided. Accord- 
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ing to the practice of the Church, the saints interceded if prayed to, and presented 
their merits to God, ticking from the sinner a part of the penance imposed upon him. 
Afterwards the Church positively adopted ihe German institution, and let earthly 
friends, comrades, members of the family, and bondmen share in the performance of 
penance in order to lighten the task. In one respect, however, the action of the 
Church had a softening and beneficial effect. It restricted to an extraordinary extent 
the capital punishments closely connected with outlawry. They were objectionable 
in themselves, and doubly so where they were regarded, on the ground of a primitive 
priestly law of punishment, as a human sacrifice offered to the gods (Brunner, pp. 
173-177). Even in the Roman period the Church in Gaul exerted itself to soften the 
Roman administration of justice where the latter admitted capital punishment. It 
continued its efforts with success in the Merovingian age, so that arrangements were 
more and more frequently made in substitution for the death penalty. The chief 
argument urged by the Church was doubtless that God did not will the death of 
the sinner, and that Christ died an atoning and sacrificial death for all. Thus 
Christ's death obtained an extraordinary importance. It became the grand achieve- 
ment, whose value even softened the earthly right of punishment. 
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